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Preface 

This  book  began  with  a  suggestion  by  Professor  Louis  Martz  of 
the  Yale  University  Department  of  English,  who  pointed  out  that 
The  Compleat  Angler  presented  critical  problems  that  had  not 
yet  been  explored.  He  thus  involved  me  in  a  relationship  with 
The  Compleat  Angler  that  has,  through  all  the  bleakest  stretches 
of  research  and  writing,  been  a  loving  one.  Professor  Martz  also 
supervised  this  study  in  its  first  form.  I  begin,  therefore,  by  record¬ 
ing  my  gratitude  to  him  for  both  advice  and  encouragement. 

I  also  owe  thanks  for  helpful  suggestions  to  the  following 
members  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Department  of  English: 
the  late  Professor  R.  C.  Bald,  and  Professors  George  Williamson 
and  William  Ringler.  I  have  benefited  greatly  from  the  very  de¬ 
tailed  suggestions  and  criticism  of  the  two  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  Walton,  Professor  Marcus  Selden  Goldman  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Professor  David  Novarr  of  Cornell 
University,  and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  them  both.  Howard  Was- 
kow  contributed  significantly  by  allowing  me  to  talk  to  him  at 
excessive  length  about  The  Compleat  Angler  during  the  very 
early  and  very  lonely  stages  of  my  work,  thus  helping  me  to 
organize  my  thinking. 

Finally,  my  wife  has  typed,  proofread,  and  edited  this  book 
with  extraordinary  care,  accuracy,  and  judgment,  and  with  a 
loving  patience  that  survived  even  the  bibliography,  and  so  I 
dedicate  it  to  her  in  gratitude. 

The  University  of  Chicago 
February, 
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T extual  Note 

Original  spellings  have  been  retained  in  all  quota¬ 
tions  with  the  exception  that  the  use  of  u  and  v 
has  been  made  to  conform  with  modern  practice. 
Quotations  from  seventeenth-century  books  are 
generally  in  roman  type  even  where  the  original 
is  in  italics.  This  is  done  so  that  italics  could  be 
used  to  indicate  revisions  of  The  Compleat  An¬ 
gler  and  because  italic  type  was  used  in  these  books 
for  a  number  of  purposes,  such  as  for  quotations 
and  for  the  names  of  persons,  as  well  as  for  em¬ 
phasis.  Retaining  these  italics  might  therefore  be 
more  confusing  than  enlightening  to  the  modern 
reader. 

The  archaic  spelling  “Compleat”  in  the  title  of 
Walton’s  book  has  been  used  in  deference  to  the 
familiar  tradition. 
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Introduction 


1.  The  Critical  Problem 

If  the  number  of  editions  published  is  a  reliable  indication, 
Walton’s  The  Compleat  Angler  has,  for  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  been  one  of  the  most  popular  works  in  the  language.  The 
most  recent  and  most  exhaustive  bibliographical  study  of  the 
Angler  was  Peter  Oliver’s  A  New  Chronicle  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,  published  in  1936,  which  listed  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  editions,  facsimiles,  and  reprints.  Since  then,  there  have  been 
at  least  twenty-four  more  published,  including  translations  into 
Danish,  French,  German,  and  Swedish.^  Popularity,  of  course,  is 
no  proof  of  merit.  Immense  and  enduring  popularity  like  that 
accorded  The  Compleat  Angler  and  a  very  few  other  works  is, 
however,  generally  considered  one  of  the  signs  of  great  art. 

The  merits  of  The  Compleat  Angler  have  been  confirmed,  not 
merely  by  the  anonymous  multitude,  but  also  by  the  notable  men 
of  letters  who  have  expressed  admiration  for  the  book.  Samuel 
Johnson’s  regard  for  it  was  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by  his 
urging  Moses  Browne  to  undertake  the  first  edition  published 

1.  British  Museum  General  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,  Photolithographic 
edition  to  (London,  1964),  CCLI;  Cumulative  Book  Index  (New  York, 
1938-1966);  and  the  following  U.  S.  Library  of  Congress  publications:  A  Cata¬ 
log  of  Books  Represented  by  Library  of  Congress  Printed  Cards  Issued  to 
July  5/,  ip^2  (Ann  Arbor,  1942-1946);  Supplement:  Cards  Issued  August  i, 
ip^2-December  pi,  ip^y  (Ann  Arbor,  1948);  Library  of  Congress  Author  Cata¬ 
log  (Ann  Arbor,  1953);  The  National  Union  Catalog  .  .  .  ippp-ippj  (Ann  Arbor, 
1958);  The  National  Union  Catalog  .  .  .  ipp8-ip62  (New  York,  1963);  National 
Union  Catalog  supplements  for  1963-March,  1966. 
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after  Walton’s  death.  The  Angler  is  to  be  found  in  a  list  of  books 
which  Johnson  recommended  to  a  Reverend  Mr.  Astle  for  study, ^ 
and  Johnson  frequently  quoted  Walton  as  an  authority  in  the 
definitions  of  fish  in  his  Dictionary.^ 

The  Romantics  and  Victorians  in  general  tended  to  find  The 
Compleat  Angler  a  congenial  work,  with  the  result  that  new 
editions  appeared  frequently  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
Wordsworth’s  sonnet,  “Written  on  a  Blank  Leaf  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,”  expresses  this  sense  of  affinity  as  well  as  giving  something 
of  a  rationale  for  it: 

While  Flowing  rivers  yield  a  blameless  sport. 

Shall  live  the  name  of  Walton:  Sage  benign! 

A\’hose  pen,  the  mysteries  of  the  rod  and  line 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  Nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine. 

Meek,  nobly  versed  in  simple  discipline— 

He  found  the  longest  summer  day  too  short, 

To  his  loved  pastime  given  by  sedgy  Lee, 

Or  down  the  tempting  maze  of  Shawford  brook— 

Fairer  than  life  itself,  in  this  sweet  Book, 

The  cowslip-bank  and  shady  Avillow-tree; 

And  the  fresh  meads— where  flowed,  from  every  nook 
Of  his  full  bosom,  gladsome  Piety! 

“Piety”  is  a  word  that  is  used  frequently  in  connection  with 
Walton,  usually  in  reference  to  his  Anglican  orthodoxy.  One 
does  not  need  a  great  familiarity  with  Wordsworth,  however,  to 
be  conscious  of  the  probability  of  rather  different  implications 
here.  In  the  familiar  lines  that  Wordsworth  used  as  an  epigraph 
to  the  Immortality  Ode  (“The  child  is  father  of  the  Man;/  And 
I  could  wish  my  days  to  be/  Bound  each  to  each  by  natural 
piety”)  there  is  also  a  reference  to  “piety,”  in  this  case,  to  the 


2.  James  Boswell,  Life  of  Johnson,  ed.  George  Birbeck  Hill  and  L.  F.  Powell 
(Oxford,  1934),  IV,  311. 

3.  See  also  Edward  Bensly,  “Doctor  Johnson  and  Izaak  Walton,"  AT&Q,  13th 
ser.,  CXLIX,  No.  10  (Sept.  5,  1925),  170. 
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poet’s  piety,  his  faithfulness  in  maturity  to  his  youthful  vision  of 
the  glory  of  the  universe.  In  the  poem  on  Walton,  Wordsworth  is 
apparently  praising  him  for  a  piety  similarly  derived  from  close 
observation  of  natural  objects.  The  Romantics  usually  praised 
Walton  as  a  pastoral  writer  in  this  special  sense  of  the  word 
pastoral.  Charles  Lamb  recommended  The  Compleat  Angler  to 
Coleridge,  saying,  “The  dialogue  is  very  simple,  full  of  pastoral 
beauties,  and  will  charm  you.’’^  Hazlitt  called  the  Angler  “the 
best  pastoral  in  the  language,  not  excepting  Pope’s  or  Philips’s.’’® 
With  such  strong  approbation  from  these  leaders  of  the  Romantic 
revolution  in  literature  and  from  later  figures  like  James  Russell 
Lowell,  whose  introduction  to  the  second  American  edition  is  still 
one  of  the  best  essays  on  the  work.  The  Compleat  Angler  gained 
a  place  in  the  canon  of  English  literature  that  it  has  never  lost. 

Despite  the  popularity  of  the  Angler,  criticism  of  it  has  been/ 
singularly  inadequate.  Those  critics  who  have  attempted  more 
than  mere  appreciation  have  shown  a  vagueness  of  purpose  and 
even  a  perceptible  embarrassment  in  their  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  strange  and  charming  work.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been 
that  The  Compleat  Angler  cannot  easily  be  made  to  fit  any  of 
the  more  familiar  critical  categories.  In  dialogue  form,  it  tells  of 
the  encounter  among  a  fisherman,  a  hunter,  and  a  falconer, 
named  appropriately  Piscator,  Venator,  and  Auceps,  on  Totten¬ 
ham  Hill  on  a  “fine,  fresh  May  morning.’’  At  the  invitation  of  the 
fisherman,  each  sportsman  defends  his  own  pastime,  the  fisherman 
so  eloquently  that  he  persuades  Venator  to  become  his  pupil. 
Piscator  and  Venator  devote  the  second  day  of  their  acquaintance 
to  catching  otters,  an  episode  that  takes  up  only  a  brief  chapter. 
Then,  Piscator  instructs  Venator  in  how  to  catch  fish,  and  in  the 
nature  and  breeding  of  various  kinds  of  fish,  for  two  more  days 
while  the  two  of  them  are  walking  in  the  country  and  fishing,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  during  the  long  walk  back  to  Tottenham  High 

4.  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  ed.  E.  V.  Lucas  (New  Haven,  1935),  I,  21. 
There  are  several  references,  all  favorable,  to  The  Compleat  Angler  to  be  found 
in  this  edition  of  Lamb’s  letters. 

5.  "On  John  Buncle,”  The  Complete  Works  of  William  Hazlitt,  ed.  P.  P. 
Howe  (London,  1930),  IV,  56. 
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Cross.  This  information  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  book.  On  the 
intervening  evenings,  Venator  and  Piscator,  with  their  friends 
Coridon  and  Peter,  sing  songs  (the  texts  of  which  we  are  given) 
at  the  inn  where  they  spend  the  night.  Interspersed  among  Pis¬ 
cator ’s  observations  on  angling  and  fish  are  a  number  of  somewhat 
conventionally  Christian  moral  statements,  and  Piscator  con¬ 
cludes  his  instruction  of  Venator  with  a  long  sermon  on  humility 
and  thankfulness,  as  they  walk  back  toward  Tottenham  together. 
Thus,  The  Compleat  Angler  is  a  prose  narrative,  and  yet  it  is  )/ 
clearly  not  a  novel  or  a  short  story.  It  carries  a  considerable  weight 
of  learning  lightly  and  its  tone  is  familiar,  yet,  because  it  is 
dramatic  in  form,  it  cannot  be  called  an  essay,  without  some  dam¬ 
age  to  the  term.  It  is  at  once  an  imaginative  work  describing  a 
journey  into  the  country  outside  London  and  a  textbook  on 
angling,  giving  detailed  and  largely  accurate  information  about 
fish,  fishing,  and  related  matters  of  natural  history.  With  the 
domain  of  literature  divided  neatly  by  critics  and  librarians  alike 
between  the  imaginative  and  the  useful,  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
the  case  of  The  Compleat  Angler  presents  special  difficulties. 

One  solution  to  this  critical  problem  has  been  to  consider  The 
Compleat  Angler  as,  in  effect,  two  books,  one  the  wholly  practical 
and  informative  handbook,  and  the  other  comprising  those 
passages  of  narration,  of  pastoral  description,  and  of  moral  and 
religious  meditation  wherein  the  charm  of  the  book  and  its  value 
as  literature  are  felt  to  lie.  This  is  a  view  that  Walton  himself 
may  have  encouraged  by  his  statement  in  the  preface,  “I  have  made 
myself  a  recreation  of  a  recreation;  and  that  it  might  prove  so  to 
[the  reader],  and  not  read  dull  and  tediously,  I  have  in  several 
places  mixt  (not  any  scurrility,  but)  some  innocent,  harmless 
mirth”  (ed.  1676,  sig.  A4'').  This  statement  by  no  means  necessarily 
implies  the  absolute  distinction  between  instruction  and  litera¬ 
ture  that  later  came  to  be  made  in  discussion  of  The  Compleat 
Angler.  Moses  Browne,  the  editor  in  1750  of  the  first  edition  after 
Walton’s  death,  gave  the  next  and  clearest  expression  to  the  idea 
that  the  Angler  may  be  so  divided,  an  idea  which,  as  he  explains  in 
his  preface,  affected  his  handling  of  the  text  in  his  second  edition 
of  1759: 
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The  Parts  which  treat  merely  of  Directions  for  the  Sport,  I  have 
contrived  so  to  distinguish  and  enclose  within  particular  Marks 
(as  will  be  seen  in  the  Volume)  that  they  may  be  past  over,  and 
nothing  but  the  entertaining  Parts  of  the  Book  present  themselves 
for  those,  to  whom  those  other  might  appear  dull  and  unpleasant; 
at  the  same  Time  that  it  will  answer  this  double  Use,  that  such 
who  want  more  immediately  to  peruse  the  abovesaid  Directions, 
&c.  may  find  them  more  readily  by  these  Marks  and  follow  them 
(as  in  a  Chain)  through  the  several  Pages.® 

Charles  Lamb  was  apparently  one  of  those  who  found  the  “Direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Sport”  to  be  “dull  and  unpleasant.”  In  his  letter 
quoted  above,  he  advises  Coleridge,  “All  the  scientific  part  you 
may  omit  in  reading.” 

Later  commentators  tended  to  make  the  distinction  implicitly 
rather  than  explicitly,  merely  by  emphasizing  those  sections  which 
Browne  distinguished  as  “entertaining.”  This  implicit  distinction 
was  especially  characteristic  of  those  who  called  The  Compleat 
Angler  a  “pastoral.”  Hazlitt,  in  the  essay  quoted  above,  added  to 
his  assertion  that  the  work  is  “the  best  pastoral  in  the  language” 
the  following  account  of  the  interest  the  work  holds  for  the  reader: 

We  doubt  whether  Sannazarius’  Piscatory  Eclogues  are  equal  to 
the  scenes  described  by  Walton  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Lea.  He 
gives  the  feeling  of  open  air.  We  walk  with  him  along  the  dusty 
roadside,  or  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  river  under  a  shady  tree, 
and  in  watching  for  the  finny  prey,  imbibe  what  he  beautifully 
calls  “the  patience  and  simplicity  of  poor,  honest  fishermen.”  We 
accompany  them  to  their  inn  at  night,  and  partake  of  their  simple 
but  delicious  fare,  while  Maud,  the  pretty  milkmaid,  at  her 
mother’s  desire,  sings  the  classical  ditties  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.'^ 

All  of  these  elements  are  certainly  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  there  are  long  passages  in  which  Piscator 
discourses  on  the  art  of  angling,  or  on  social,  moral,  or  religious 
questions,  and  which,  if  these  narrative  passages  of  the  Angler  are 
its  only  source  of  interest,  must  be  considered  aesthetic  flaws. 

6.  “The  Editor’s  Preface,”  The  Compleat  Angler  (London,  1759),  pp.  vi- 
vii. 

7.  Hazlitt,  IV,  56. 
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N.  Harris  Nicolas,  the  editor  of  the  ornate  Pickering  edition  of 
1836,  saw  The  Compleat  Angler  as  a  sort  of  pastoral  drama.  Like 
Moses  Browne,  Nicolas  allowed  his  literary  judgment  to  affect  his 
ordering  of  the  text,  for  it  was  he  who  first  divided  the  work  into 
^  “Days”  rather  than  chapters,  an  unfortunate  innovation  that  has 
been  copied  in  many,  perhaps  most,  editions  of  The  Compleat 
Angler  since  published.  After  referring  to  the  Angler  as  a  “beau¬ 
tiful  pastoral,”  he  explained  the  new  arrangement  in  an  intro¬ 
duction.  All  previous  editions,  he  said,  were  “divided  into 
chapters  only,  without  any  reference  to  the  chronological  plan  of 
the  work”: 

The  dialogue  of  the  First  [Walton’s]  Part  occupies  five  separate 
days,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  first  four  of  them  is  distinctly 
marked  by  the  parties  separating  for  the  night.  Except  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  edition  of  1653,  which  what  is  termed  a  “space”  occurs  at 
those  places,  there  is  no  apparent  division  of  time;  and  the  dia¬ 
logue  proceeds,  without  any  pause,  from  the  “good  night”  of  the 
preceding  evening,  to  the  greeting  and  sports  of  the  ensuing  day, 
whilst  the  break,  caused  by  the  new  chapter,  is  often  found  in  the 
middle  of  conversation,  without  the  slightest  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  parties,  merely  because  a  different  subject,  or  rather 
new  branch  of  the  same  subject,  is  introduced. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  arrangement  of  a  work  so  dramatic 
in  character  as  The  Compleat  Angler  is  evident.® 

The  very  fact  that  Nicolas  felt  the  need  to  alter  Walton’s  text 
suggests  the  weakness  of  his  argument  that  this  is  “a  work  so 
dramatic  in  character.”  But  Nicolas  is  finally  refuted  by  the  text 
itself,  by  its  long  passages  without  dramatic  interest,  at  least  in 
his  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  without  change  or  development  in 
“the  situation  of  the  parties.” 

Those  who,  like  Nicolas  and  Hazlitt,  have  called  The  Compleat 
Angler  a  pastoral  only,  apparently,  because  it  is  set  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  rural  landscape,  have  used  in  a  vague  sense  a  word  that  for 
Pope  and  Philips,  for  Spenser  and  Milton,  implied  a  precise  and 
formal  tradition.  Only  the  popular  novelist,  John  Buchan,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  actually  attempted  to  relate  the 

8.  “Introduction,”  The  Complete  Angler  (London,  1836),  [not  paginated]. 
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Angler  to  this  pastoral  tradition  of  literature.  Buchan  insisted  that 
Walton  intended  to  write  a  book  of  instruction,  but  added,  “With 
all  his  modest  intention  he  is  a  past  master  of  the  little  country 
idyll  ....  The  pastoral  drama,  really  a  lost  art  since  Theocritus, 
in  spite  of  Roman,  Italian  and  Elizabethan  revivals,  is  here  re¬ 
stored  in  all  its  fresh  and  courtly  grace.”®  Again,  however,  Buchan 
seems  to  base  his  feeling  that  the  work  is  an  idyll  on  the  narrative 
and  verse  passages,  so  that  there  has  still  been  no  solution  offered 
to  the  problem  of  artistic  unity  between  these  passages  and  those 
where  Walton’s  “modest  intention”  expresses  itself  in  detailed 
instruction. 

The  other  principal  critical  apology  for  the  Angler  has  been 
that  the  work  represents  a  triumph  of  style  over  matter,  usually 
with  the  implied  conclusion  that  it  is  a  slight  but  very  charming 
work.  James  Russell  Lowell’s  introduction  to  the  American  edi¬ 
tion  of  1889  at  least  suggests  this  attitude  and,  in  fact,  dwells  on 
Walton’s  “charming  way  of  writing.”  (Lowell  hesitated  to  use  the 
word  style.)  Lowell  made  two  important  points  concerning  Wal¬ 
ton’s  prose.  The  first  of  these  was  that  it  was  not  the  result  of 
artless  simplicity  but  rather  of  conscious  effort.  As  evidence,  he 
cited  Walton’s  copy  of  Eusebius,  in  which  Walton  wrote  three 
attempts  at  a  sentence  in  the  Life  of  Herbert,  each  “very  far  from 
the  concise  beauty  of  the  final  version.”  Lowell  added  an  observa¬ 
tion  that  one  wishes  had  been  more  heeded  by  those  who  talk  of 
Walton’s  artlessness:  “Simplicity,  when  it  is  not  a  careless  gift  of 
the  Muse,  is  the  last  and  most  painful  achievement  of  conscien¬ 
tious  self-denial.”^®  Lowell’s  second  point  was  that  Walton’s  prose 
was  derived  from  other  seventeenth-century  English  writers.  “He 
had  learned  of  his  great  contemporaries  ...  to  turn  and  wind 
those  many-membered  periods  which  in  unskilful  hands  become 
otherwise-minded  as  a  herd  of  swine.”^^ 

This  relation  of  Walton  to  his  immediate  literary  background 
and  the  demonstration  of  his  deliberate  artistry  are  in  pleasing 

9.  “Introduction,”  The  Compleat  Angler  (London,  1901),  p.  xxx. 

10.  “Introduction,”  The  Complete  Angler  (Boston,  1889),  p.  xxvi. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  xxxvi. 
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contrast  to  the  excessive  vagueness  and  sentimentality  that  char¬ 
acterize  most  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Angler.  Lowell  was 
one  of  the  few  nineteenth-century  commentators  who  could  con¬ 
sider  Walton’s  faults  as  well  as  his  virtues,  pointing  out  that 
“Walton  too  often  leaves  his  sentences  in  a  clutter.’’^^  Yet  there 
remains  a  basic  weakness  in  Lowell’s  argument,  namely  his 
assumption  that  prose  style  alone  can  create  meaning  or,  as  he 
put  it  more  picturesquely,  that  Walton  wove  “cloth  of  gold  out 
of  straw.’’  When  the  critic  indulges  in  affective  criticism  like  this, 
he  is  often  forced  to  admit  his  inadequacy  to  account  for  the 
work’s  appeal  and  to  fall  back  on  describing  his  own  reaction  to 
it.  So  Lowell,  despite  his  valuable  discussion  of  Walton’s  prose, 
concluded  somewhat  lamely,  “Why  try  to  discover  what  the  charm 
of  a  book  is,  if  only  it  charm?’’^^  Lowell’s  question  is  less  rhetorical 
than  he  intended,  for  it  calls  all  evaluative  criticism  into  question. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  Lowell  did  as  much  with  this  kind  of 
approach  to  the  Angler,  or  to  any  other  work,  as  can  be  done.  Bliss 
Perry  of  Harvard  wrote  an  introduction  to  an  edition  of  the 
Angler  published  in  1928,  in  which  he  used  very  much  the  same 
kind  of  criticism  as  Lowell  with  approximately  the  same  success. 
He  too  suggested  that  The  Compleat  Angler’s  popularity  was 
chiefly  the  result  of  its  style,  and,  like  Lowell  but  in  slightly  more 
detail,  he  related  Walton’s  style  to  other  seventeenth-century 
prose.  Ultimately,  however,  also  like  Lowell,  Perry  was  forced  to 
abandon  criticism  for  appreciation.  Lowell  had  said,  “If  I  must 
seek  a  word  that  more  than  any  other  explains  the  pleasure  which 
Walton’s  way  of  writing  gives  us,  I  should  say  it  was  its 
innocency.’’^^  Perry  falls  back  on  a  similar  “explanation”:  _ 

What  Walton  does  for  us  transcends  all  mechanical  devices  and 
all  scientific  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  fish.  He  creates 
a  mood.  He  does  not  merely  furnish  a  manual  of  instruction:  he 
teaches  a  way  of  life. 

.  .  .  The  fashion  of  the  world  changes,  but  what  never  goes 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  Ixi. 

13.  Ibid. 

14.  Ibid. 
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wholly  out  of  fashion  is  quiet  happiness.  Walton  possessed  the 
secret  of  it,  and  he  has  the  marvelous  good  fortune  of  sharing  his 
secret,  century  after  century,  without  vulgarizing  its  charm.^® 

This  is  a  view  of  Walton  which  I  do  not  propose  to  refute  in  this 
study.  But  the  creation  of  a  mood  is  not  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  The  Compleat  Angler.  Every  work  of  literature  creates  a  mood, 
and,  whether  that  mood  is  “innocency”  and  “quiet  happiness”  or 
pity  and  terror,  the  mood  is  achieved  in  part  by  technique.  If 
Walton  has  been  able  to  represent  a  mood  so  that  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cessible  to  readers  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  then  his 
technique  and  his  subject  matter  must  somehow  together  be 
responsible. 

Because  of  this  failure  to  come  to  terms  with  the  central  critical 
problems  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  whether  that  failure  resulted 
from  ignoring  large  sections  of  the  work  or  from  a  tendency  to 
dwell  on  subjective  reaction  to  its  charm  or  the  mood  it  induces, 
there  has  been  a  divorce  between  scholarship  and  criticism  con¬ 
cerning  the  Angler.  Many  nineteenth-century  editions,  particu¬ 
larly  the  outstanding  American  edition  of  1847  by  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Bethune,  are  characterized  by  considerable  and  careful 
research  into  Walton’s  sources.  This  scholarship  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  unfortunately,  I  think,  devoted  to  earlier  writings 
on  fish  and  fishing,  whether  works  clearly  within  the  bounds  of 
literature,  like  Sannazaro’s  Piscatorial  Eclogues,  or  merely  techni¬ 
cal  or  informative  writing. 

More  recent  commentary  on  The  Compleat  Angler  has,  not 
surprisingly,  asserted  the  inescapable  fact  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  informative  and  often  very  technical  writing  in  it.  Oxford 
University  Press  published  an  edition  in  1915  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  A.  B.  Gough,  who  confessed  to  a  distinct  perplexity  in 
trying  to  fix  the  Angler’s  place  in  literature  for  that  very  reason: 

The  appeal  of  the  book  is  a  mixed  one.  Its  position  in  English 
literature  is  peculiar  and  almost  paradoxical.  It  satisfies  no  literary 
canon;  indeed  two-thirds  of  the  book  can  hardly  be  called  litera- 


15.  “Introduction,”  The  Complete  Angler  (Boston,  1928),  pp.  xviii-xix. 
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ture  at  all,  unless  every  moderately  well-written  technical  hand¬ 
book  deserves  the  name  .  .  .  d® 

But  the  most  important  and  most  scholarly  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  Angler  we  have  a  book  of  instruction  is  in  an  article 
by  H.  J.  Oliver  published  in  1947.^^  Oliver  considered  three 
aspects  of  the  composition  of  The  Compleat  Angler:  Walton’s 
use  of  sources,  the  background  of  earlier  and  contemporary  books 
of  instruction,  and  the  revisions  Walton  made  of  his  original  text 
in  the  final  four  editions  published  in  his  lifetime.  Oliver  had 
little  to  add  to  what  was  previously  known  about  Walton’s  use 
of  sources.  (He  was  writing  before  the  discovery  of  the  1577  Arte 
of  Angling,  a  book  whose  significance  as  a  source  for  Walton  re¬ 
ceived  wide  publicity  and  considerable  exaggeration.)  He  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  a  reminder  that  Walton  did  go  to  earlier 
fishing  books  for  much  of  his  information.  His  second  and  more 
significant  point  was  that  there  was  “a  long  line  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  treatises  and  manuals  of  instruction  [many 
of  which]  had  the  word  ‘compleat’  in  their  titles,”  and  moreover 
that  in  these  manuals  the  dialogue  form  was  commonly  used.^® 
Finally,  he  compared  the  first  and  fifth  editions  of  The  Compleat 
Angler  (the  first  and  last  in  Walton’s  lifetime),  and  inferred  from 
the  extensive  revisions  and  additions  that  “to  Walton  himself 
The  Compleat  Angler  was  always  primarily  a  handbook  on  an¬ 
gling,  intended  to  be,  as  far  as  was  reasonably  possible,  com¬ 
plete.”^®  It  would  be  unfair  to  ascribe  to  Oliver  the  conclusion 
that  the  Angler  is  merely  a  fishing  manual.  Indeed,  he  ends  the 
essay  by  recording  his  own  conviction  “that  there  is  little  in  all  this 
to  affect  our  basic  admiration  for  The  Compleat  Angler.”  But 
Oliver’s  article  is  above  all  corrective,  and,  in  pointing  out  the 
illusions  that  have  marred  so  much  of  the  appreciation  of  The 
Compleat  Angler,  he  has  left  our  “basic  admiration”  for  a  work 

16.  “Introduction,”  The  Compleat  Angler  (Oxford,  1915),  p.  xiii. 

17.  H.  J.  Oliver,  “The  Composition  and  Revisions  of  ‘The  Complete  An- 
gler,”’AfZ.R,  XLII  (1947),  295-313- 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  309. 

19.  Ibid.,  p.  313. 
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that  is  one  of  a  “long  line  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
treatises  and  manuals  of  instruction”  largely  unexplained  and 
unjustified. 

It  is  a  minor  thesis  of  this  study  that  the  critical  problem  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  the  unquestioning  application  of  the 
modern  distinction  between  imaginative  and  didactic  writing. 
This  distinction  has  led  to  difficulty  in  the  treatment  not  only  of 
The  Compleat  Angler  but  also  of  other  seventeenth-century  prose 
works  like  Browne’s  Hydriotaphia,  which  is  an  archeological  re¬ 
port  and  yet  a  meditative  prose  poem  on  death,  or  Burton’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  is  at  once  a  study  of  mental  illness 
and  a  satire  on  men  and  society.  Since  these  and  other  Renaissance 
prose  works  were  written  with  little  regard  for  modern  critical 
categories,  it  seems  to  me  useful  in  general  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  their  being  written  within  older  traditions.  In  any 
case,  this  approach  has  seemed  to  be  particularly  instructive  in 
treating  The  Compleat  Angler.  The  first  part  of  this  study,  accord¬ 
ingly,  will  be  concerned  with  those  literary  traditions  that,  I  feel, 
either  influenced  Walton  directly  or  that  at  least  have  important 
characteristics  in  common  with  The  Compleat  Angler  and  thereby 
help  us  to  understand  it  better.  The  first  three  chapters  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  particular  genres,  and  the  fourth  chapter  is 
concerned  with  Walton’s  prose  style.  This  last  chapter  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  placing  The  Compleat  Angler  against  its  proper 
background  of  literary  tradition,  since  Walton’s  style  is  very 
much  of  the  seventeenth  century,  both  in  its  principal  aesthetic 
characteristics  and  in  the  use  Walton  makes  of  it.  The  result  of  all 
this  treatment  of  literary  tradition  should  not  be  merely  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  analogues  and  conventions,  but  rather  a  greater  insight 
into  Walton’s  total  design. 

The  design  of  The  Compleat  Angler  is  accessible  to  us  in  an¬ 
other  way.  Because  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  sources  from 
which  Walton  borrowed  in  composing  his  own  work,  and  because 
he  constantly  revised  and  expanded  in  the  course  of  bringing  out 
five  editions  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  we  can  observe  him  shaping 
his  materials  to  conform  to  his  own  design.  The  second  part  of 
this  study,  then,  will  deal  with  the  composition  of  the  Angler, 
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Walton’s  use  of  sources,  and  his  revisions  of  his  text.  Like  the  first, 
this  part  is  not  intended  to  substitute  for  two  centuries  of  appreci¬ 
ation  a  ponderous  critical  and  scholarly  apparatus.  Instead  it  is 
designed  to  discover  the  inner  logic  of  a  work  that  has  for  so  long 
stimulated  sensitive  appreciation.  The  second  part  of  this  study 
should  also  and  incidentally  help  to  refute  the  modem  notion 
that  The  Compleat  Angler  is  a  mere  amalgam  of  borrowed 
materials,  a  work  showing  little  originality. 

None  of  these  matters  can  be  properly  understood,  however, 
without  a  knowledge  of  Walton  the  man,  of  his  life  and  charac¬ 
teristic  concerns,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
composition  of  The  Compleat  Angler.  The  next  few  pages,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  devoted  to  these  questions  in  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Izaak  Walton. 


2.  0/ The  Compleat  Angler 

Walton  was  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  the  first  edition  of  The 
Compleat  Angler  appeared,  yet  he  was  still  in  the  early  stages  of 
his  career  as  an  author.  Apart  from  a  few  poems,  including  com¬ 
mendatory  verse  and  the  “Elegie  upon  Dr.  Donne”  printed  with 
the  1633  and  1635  editions  of  Donne’s  works,  Walton  had  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  Donne  and  Sir  Henry 
Wotton.  Unhappily,  we  know  relatively  little  of  the  life  of  the 
author  of  these  works,  even  after  the  excellent  research  of  Arthur 
Munson  Coon,  whose  unpublished  dissertation  is  still  the  best 
biography  of  Walton.  Walton  was  born  in  Stafford  in  1593,  the 
son  of  Gervase  Walton,  who  had  been  described,  five  and  a  half 
years  earlier,  as  a  “tippler,”  that  is  to  say,  the  keeper  of  an  ale 
house.2“  Walton’s  first  biographer,  Anthony  a  Wood,  said  that 

20.  Arthur  Munson  Coon,  "The  Life  of  Izaak  Walton”  (unpublished  Ph.  D. 
dissertation,  Cornell  University,  1938),  p.  8. 
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Walton’s  Lives  “are  well  done,  considering  the  education  of  the 
author, and  the  evidence  indicates  that  Walton’s  education  was 
in  fact  quite  circumscribed.  Walton  himself,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  referred  to  his  limited  education.  As  Coon  points  out, 
had  Walton  been  educated  beyond  the  elementary  level,  he  would 
have  studied  Latin,  and,  while  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that 
Walton  did  not  know  Latin,  it  seems  probable  that  he  did  not 
know  it  very  well.  For  example,  he  makes  little  reference  in  his 
writing  to  the  standard  Latin  authors  with  whom  any  secondary 
school  boy  would  have  been  familiar.^^  Beyond  this  negative  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  Walton’s  child¬ 
hood,  adolescence,  and  education  in  Stafford. 

Coon  argues  convincingly  that  Walton  went  to  London  between 
1608  and  1613,  perhaps  to  join  the  household  of  his  sister  Anne, 
who  had  married  one  Thomas  Grinsell.^^  In  any  case,  Walton  was 
admitted  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company  in  1618.2^  The  years  of 
his  residence  in  London  until  the  Civil  War  seem  to  have  been  a 
period  of  growing  prosperity  for  Walton,  although  the  nature  of 
his  occupation  is  not  clear.  Despite  his  membership  in  the  Iron¬ 
mongers’  Company,  Wood  says  that  Walton  was  a  “sempster”  and 
Coon  feels  that  he  was  probably  a  draper  and  a  sempster.^^  What¬ 
ever  his  occupation,  Walton’s  prosperity  is  attested  by  his  appar¬ 
ent  ownership  of  property  both  in  Chancery  Lane  and  on  Fleet 
Street.  Walton  appeared  as  a  “bachelor  in  foins”  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  Pageant  of  November  9,  1629,  which  meant  that  he  had 
risen  high  in  the  ranks  of  guildsmen,  and  by  the  fall  of  1638  he 
had  become  a  senior  warden  of  the  yeomanry  in  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company.2®  During  the  same  period,  Walton  held  a  number  of 
important  offices  in  John  Donne’s  parish  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the'^ 
West.27 

21.  Anthony  a  Wood,  Athenae  Oxonienses  (London,  1721),  I,  305. 

22.  Coon,  pp.  39-46.  See  also  James  Russell  Lowell’s  discussion  of  Walton’s 
lack  of  Latin  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Angler,  pp.  xxi-xxii. 

23.  Coon,  p.  48. 

24.  Ibid.,  pp.  54,  59. 

25.  Ibid.,  pp.  94  ff. 

26.  Ibid.,  pp.  109-114. 

27.  Ibid.,  pp.  116-120. 
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But  while  we  may  suppose  that  any  energetic  and  intelligent, 
though  poorly  educated,  young  man  coming  from  a  remote 
country  town  like  Stafford  might  have  achieved  prosperity  and 
civic  dignity  like  Walton’s,  what  is  quite  remarkable  about  Wal¬ 
ton’s  career  and  of  greater  interest  for  this  study  is  the  extent 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  leading  literary  and  ecclesiastical 
figures  of  his  day.  The  first  evidence  of  this  acquaintance  is  from 
1613  when  a  poem  entitled  The  Love  of  Amos  and  Laura  was 
published,  the  author  being  identified  only  as  “S.  P.”  The  poem 
was  preceded  by  these  dedicatory  lines: 

“To  My  Approved  and  Much  Respected  Friend,  Iz.  Wa.” 

To  thee  thou  more  then  thrice  beloved  friend, 

I,  too  unworthy  of  so  great  a  blisse, 

These  harsh-tun’d  lines  I  here  to  thee  commend: 

Thou  being  cause  it  is  now  as  it  is: 

For  hadst  thou  held  thy  tongue,  by  silence  might 
These  have  been  buried  in  oblivions  night. 

If  they  were  pleasing  I  would  call  them  thine. 

And  disavow  my  title  to  the  verse: 

But  being  bad,  I  needes  must  call  them  mine. 

No  ill  thing  can  be  clothed  in  thy  verse. 

Accept  them  then,  and  where  I  have  offended. 

Rase  thou  it  out,  and  let  it  be  amended. 

s.  P.2® 

It  seems  beyond  question  that  “Iz.  Wa.”  refers  to  Izaak  Walton, 
since  it  is  an  abbreviation  used  elsewhere  to  identify  him.  It  has 
long  been  believed  that  S.  P.  is  Samuel  Page,  vicar  of  St.  Nicolas, 
Deptford,2®  of  whom  Anthony  a  Wood  said:  “In  his  Juvenile 


28.  From  the  Huntington  Library  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Alcilia. 
Philoparthens  loving  Folly.  Whereunto  is  Added  Pigmalions  Image.  With 
The  Love  of  Amos  and  Laura  .  .  .  (London,  1613).  This  is  possibly  the 
only  copy  of  the  1613  edition  to  have  the  poem  addressed  to  Walton.  AU 
previous  commentators,  beginning  with  J.  Payne  Collier,  found  the  lines  only 
in  the  second  edition  of  1619.  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  the  Huntington  Library 
copy  to  the  late  Professor  R.  C.  Bald  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

29.  This  identification  was  hrst  suggested  by  Joseph  Hunter,  N&Q,  2nd  ser., 
Ill,  No.  75  (June  6,  1857),  454.  It  was  accepted  as  a  fact  in  1879  by  A.  B.  Grosart 
in  his  edition  of  Alcilia,  and  by  William  Arthur  Shaw  in  his  biography  of  Page 
in  DNB,  XV  (Oxford,  1921-1922),  42,  and  as  certain  by  Coon,  p.  64. 
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years,  he  was  accounted  one  of  the  chiefest  among  our  English 
poets  to  bewail  and  bemoan  the  perplexities  of  Love  in  his  Poet¬ 
ical  and  Romantic  writings.”®®  When  Thomas  Coryate’s  Crudities 
was  published  in  1611,  Page  was  one  of  those  who  contributed 
witty  prefatory  poems.  Among  the  others  were  Ben  Jonson,  John 
Donne,  Christopher  Brooke,  Inigo  Jones,  Thomas  Campion,  John 
Davies  of  Hereford,  Michael  Drayton,  and  John  Chapman.  It  is 
extremely  tempting  to  one  who  is  concerned  with  establishing 
Walton’s  connection  with  the  literature  of  his  time  to  believe 
that  the  lines  in  praise  of  Walton  were  written  by  this  Samuel 
Page  and  that  Walton’s  poetry  and  critical  judgment  were 
respected  when  he  was  only  twenty  by  a  man  who  associated  with 
the  chief  poets  and  wits  of  England.  Unfortunately,  this  identifi¬ 
cation  is  not  well  established  and  is  probably  mistaken.  Wood 
implies  that  Page’s  love  poetry  belonged  to  his  youth  before 
he  was  in  holy  orders.  Amos  and  Laura  contains  a  clear  reference 
to  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander,  which  was  not  published  until 
1598,  when  Page,  though  only  twenty-four,  was  already  vicar  in 
Deptford.  It  does  not  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  Amos  and  Laura 
was  one  of  the  youthful  love  poems  referred  to  by  Wood  which 
Page  was  belatedly  moved  to  publish.  Moreover,  The  Love  of 
Amos  and  Laura  is  so  crudely  written  a  poem  that  it  seems  dis¬ 
tinctly  improbable  that  its  author  could  have  had  the  poetic  repu¬ 
tation  that  Wood  ascribes  to  Page.  It  also  is  not  likely  that  the 
vicar  of  St.  Nicolas,  Deptford,  would  have  published  a  poem  as 
sensual  in  its  celebration  of  the  heroine  Laura  as  Amos  and  Laura 
is.  Einally,  while  the  lines  to  Coryate,  the  only  verse  known  to 
have  been  written  by  Page,  cannot  be  called  important  poetry, 
they  show,  with  their  conceits  and  puns  on  Coryate’s  name,  that 
their  author  was  very  much  one  of  the  sophisticated  and  fashion¬ 
able  poets  who,  as  Wood  said,  used  Coryate  as  their  “whet¬ 
stone.”®^  It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  man  would  have  published 
so  humorlessly  bad  a  poem  as  Amos  and  Laura  nor  that  he  would 
have  turned  to  the  twenty -year-old  Walton  for  literary  advice 
or  help. 

30.  Athenae  Oxonienses  (2nd  ed.),  I,  546. 

31.  Ibid.,  I.  423. 
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What  we  can  positively  conclude  from  the  poem  to  Izaak  Wal¬ 
ton  is  not  without  significance.  It  shows  that  Walton  at  twenty 
had  already  written  verse  and  was  interested  in  the  poetry  of 
others.  The  identity  of  S.  P.  is  not  now  known,  but  we  do  know 
that  Walton  became  acquainted,  indeed  established  friendships, 
with  some  of  the  leading  poets  of  the  time.  In  1680,  apparently  in 
answer  to  a  request  for  biographical  information,  Walton  wrote 
to  John  Aubrey,  “I  only  knew  Ben  Jonson.”^^  while  he  refers  thus 
disparagingly  to  his  acquaintance  with  Jonson,  he  twice  claims 
Michael  Drayton  as  a  friend  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  referring  to 
him  as  “Michael  Draiton,  my  honest  old  friend”  (ed.  1676,  p.  142), 
and  later  as  “my  old  deceased  friend  Michael  Drayton”  (ed.  1676,  p. 
250).  Coon  suggests  that  Walton  may  also  have  known  Francis 
Davison,  another  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  set,  basing  his  judgment 
on  the  familiarity  of  Walton’s  reference  to  him  in  the  Angler  as 
“Frank  Davison”  (ed.  1676,  p.  i28),33  although  we  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  Walton  also  referred  to  “Kit  Marlowe,”  whom,  of  course, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  known.  But  of  all  his  friendships  with 
the  poets,  none  had  a  more  lasting  effect  on  his  career  than  his 
friendship  with  Donne. 

Walton  was  Donne’s  parishioner  when  Donne  became  Vicar  of  v/ 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West  in  1624.  1626  Walton  married  Rachel 

Floud,  who  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer,  which  suggests  that  the  social  barrier  between  Walton  and 
Donne  was  not  insurmountable.  Helen  Gardner  has  denied  what 
all  other  scholars  writing  on  the  subject  have  accepted,  namely 
that  Walton  was  one  of  those  friends  to  whom,  just  before  he  died, 
Donne  gave  rings  bearing  his  seal.^*  Bishop  Henry  King,  however, 
expressed  the  belief  that  Walton  was  present  at  Donne’s  death- 
bed,3®  and,  in  a  letter  (quoted  in  full  below)  to  Walton,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  refers  to  Donne  as  “our  ever-memorable  Friend.”  When 

32.  The  Compleat  Walton,  ed.  Geoffrey  Keynes  (London,  1929),  p.  603. 

33.  Coon,  pp.  68-69. 

34.  In  her  edition  of  Donne,  The  Divine  Poems  (Oxford,  1952),  n.  on  pp. 
139-140. 

35.  "The  Copy  of  a  Letter  writ  to  Mr.  Isaac  Walton,  by  Doctor  King,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester,”  The  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Hooker  (London,  1665),  sig. 
A2r. 
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John  Marriot,  who,  with  his  son,  was  to  publish  all  of  Walton’s 
works,  brought  out  the  1633  edition  of  Donne’s  poems,  Walton 
was  one  of  those  who  contributed  an  elegy  published  with  the 
collection,  and  lines  by  Walton  were  placed  under  Donne’s  por¬ 
trait  in  the  second  edition  of  the  poems.  The  exact  nature  of 
Walton’s  relationship  with  Donne,  then,  is  hard  to  determine, 
but  all  this  evidence  indicates  that  Walton  was  in  some  measure 
Donne’s  friend  as  well  as  his  parishioner.  The  relationship  must 
have  been  important  and  well  known  in  order  for  Walton  to  have 
been  asked  to  contribute  elegiac  verse. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  subject  of  Walton’s  second  biography, 
was  also  an  important  friend  of  Walton’s  during  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  Wotton’s  death  in  1639.  If,  as  is  generally 
surmised,  Donne  introduced  Walton  to  Wotton,  then  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  cannot  have  been  made  before  1624,  which 

Wotton  was  appointed  Provost  of  Eton.  We  know  rather  more 
about  Walton’s  relationship  with  Wotton  than  about  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  Donne,  and  it  appears  that  Wotton  was  of  supreme 
importance  in  launching  Walton  on  that  part  of  his  literary 
career  that  made  him  famous,  the  writing  of  the  Lives  and  The 
Compleat  Angler.  There  is  evidence  that  in  writing  both  the 
Life  of  Donne  and  The  Compleat  Angler,  Walton  was  actually 
carrying  out  projects  that  Wotton  had  thought  of  performing. 
Not  long  before  Wotton’s  death,  Walton  wrote  to  him  reminding 
him  of  his  promise  to  write  Donne’s  biography  and  expressing 
willingness  to  help  in  the  research.  Walton  included  Wotton’s 
reply  in  his  edition  of  Wotton’s  works.  Reliquiae  Wottonianae: 

My  worthy  friend, 

I  am  not  able  to  yeeld  any  reason,  no,  not  so  much  as  may 
satisfie  my  self,  why  a  most  ingenuous  Letter  of  yours  hath  lyen 
so  long  by  me  (as  it  were  in  Lavender)  without  an  answer,  save 
this  only.  The  pleasure  I  have  taken  in  your  Stile  and  Conceptions, 
together  with  a  Meditation  of  the  Subject  you  propound,  may 
seem  to  have  cast  me  into  a  gentle  slumber.  But,  being  now 
awaked,  I  do  herein  returne  you  most  heartie  thanks  for  the  kind 
Prosecution  of  your  first  motion,  touching  a  just  office  due  to  the 
memory  of  our  ever  memorable  Friend:  To  whose  good  fame. 
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though  it  be  needlesse  to  add  anything  (and  my  age  considered, 
almost  hopelesse  from  my  Pen);  yet  I  will  endeavour  to  perform 
my  promise,  if  it  were  but  even  for  this  cause,  that  in  saying  some¬ 
what  of  the  Life  of  so  deserving  a  man,  I  may  perchance  over-live 
mine  own. 

That  which  you  add  of  Dr.  King,  (now  made  Dean  of  Rochester, 
and  by  that  translated  into  my  native  soile),  is  a  great  spur  unto 
me.  With  whom  I  hope  shortly  to  conferre  about  it  in  my  passage 
towards  Boughton  Malherb,  (which  was  my  geniall  Aire)  and  in¬ 
vite  him  to  a  friendship  with  that  Family  where  his  predecessor 
was  familiarly  acquainted.  I  shall  write  at  large  to  you  by  the  next 
Messenger  (being  at  present  a  little  in  businesse);  and  then  I  shall 
set  down  certaine  generall  heads,  wherein  I  desire  information  by 
your  loving  diligence;  hoping  shortly  to  injoy  your  own  ever 
welcome  company  in  this  approaching  time  of  the  Flye  and  the 
Corke.  And  so  I  rest. 

Your  very  heartie  poor  Friend 
to  serve  you. 

H.  \Votton®® 

Ffenry  King,  the  poet  and  friend  of  "Walton,  was  appointed  Dean 
of  Rochester  in  February,  1639.3^  W'^otton  died  the  following 
December.  The  letter  can  definitely  be  dated,  then,  as  having 
been  wTitten  in  1639  and  early  in  the  year,  since  "W^otton  is  an¬ 
ticipating  the  fishing  season.  As  Novarr  points  out,  the  letter 
suggests  that  "Wotton  prized  "VV’^alton  more  as  a  fishing  companion 
than  as  a  research  assistant  and  that  W'^otton  was  less  eager  to 
write  the  Li^e  of  Donne  than  Walton  was  to  help  him  write  it.^® 
Since  this  letter  was  written  in  the  very  year  of  ^V’^otton’s  death, 
Wotton  can  scarcely  have  made  even  a  significant  beginning  on 
the  Life  of  Donne. 

So  far  as  the  writing  of  the  Lives  and  The  Compleat  Angler  is 
concerned,  the  death  of  W'^otton  was  probably  a  fortunate  oc¬ 
currence.  The  Life  of  Donne  first  appeared  in  1640,  the  year  after 
Wotton’s  death,  together  with  Donne’s  LXXX  Sermons.  "Walton’s 


36.  Reliquiae  Wottonianae  (London,  1651),  pp.  511-513. 

37.  Arthur  Henry  BuUen  in  DNB,  XI,  133. 

38.  David  Novarr,  The  Making  of  Walton’s  ‘Lives’  (Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  1958), 
p.  134.  Novarr  is  emphatic  on  this  point;  “In  the  letter,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
slothful  Wotton  has  little  intention  of  writing  a  life." 
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account  of  how  he  came  to  write  the  first  of  his  great  biographies 
is  to  be  found  in  the  “Epistle  to  the  Reader,”  in  the  collected 
Lives  of  1670: 

By  my  undertaking  to  collect  some  notes  for  Sir  Henry  Wottons 
writing  the  life  of  Doctor  Donne,  and  Sir  Henrys  dying  before  he 
perform’d  it,  I  became  like  those  that  enter  easily  into  a  Lawsute, 
or  a  quarrel,  and  having  begun,  cannot  make  a  fair  retreat  and 
be  quiet,  when  they  desire  it.  And  really,  after  such  a  manner,  I 
became  ingag’d  into  a  necessity  of  writing  the  life  of  Doctor 
Donne:  Contrary  to  my  first  Intentions.  And  that  begot  a  like 
necessity  of  writing  the  Life  of  his  and  my  honoured  friend.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton.®® 

When  the  Life  of  Wotton  first  appeared  in  1651  with  Reliquiae 
Wottonianae,  Walton  said  in  a  similar  vein  that  he  assumed  the 
task  of  writing  it  because  Wotton’s  friends  of  “higher  parts  and 
imployment”  had  failed  to  provide  a  suitable  memorial.^®  And, 
once  more,  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  first  edition  of  The 
Compleat  Angler  in  1653,  Walton  suggested  that  he  was  under¬ 
taking  a  task  that  could  better  have  been  performed  by  another, 
the  other  being,  as  with  the  Life  of  Donne,  Wotton: 

Sir,  this  pleasant  curiositie  of  Fish  and  Fishing  (of  which  you  are 
so  great  a  Master)  has  been  thought  worthy  the  pens  and  practices 
of  divers  in  other  Nations,  which  have  been  reputed  men  of  great 
Learning  and  Wisdome;  and  amongst  those  of  this  Nation,  I  re¬ 
member  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (a  dear  lover  of  this  Art)  has  told  me, 
that  his  intentions  were  to  write  a  discourse  of  the  Art,  and  in  the 
praise  of  Angling,  and  doubtless  he  had  done  so,  if  death  had  not 
prevented  him;  the  remembrance  of  which  hath  often  made  me 
sorry;  for,  if  he  had  lived  to  do  it,  then  the  unlearned  Angler  (of 
which  I  am  one)  had  seen  some  Treatise  of  this  Art  worthy  his 
perusal,  which  (though  some  have  undertaken  it)  I  could  never 
yet  see  in  English. 

(ed.  1653,  sigs.  A3v-A4r) 

There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  Wotton  contributed  any 
more  to  The  Compleat  Angler  than  he  did  to  the  Life  of  Donne. 

39.  The  Lives  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Mr.  Richard  Hooker, 
Mr.  George  Herbert  (London,  1670),  sigs.  A5>'-A5''. 

40.  Reliquiae  Wottonianae,  sig.  B3V  [misnumbered  B2]. 
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Walton  seems  in  both  cases  to  have  picked  up  a  suggestion  of 
Wotton’s  and  carried  it  out  almost  entirely  by  himself.  But  Wal¬ 
ton’s  prefacing  both  works  with  these  references  to  Wotton 
suggests  how  conscious  Walton  himself  was  of  the  rather  small 
literary  debt  he  owed. 

Walton’s  acquaintance  with  poets  and  men  of  letters,  then, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  inception  of  his  own  literary  career. 
What  can  we  conclude  from  the  little  we  know  of  that  acquaint¬ 
ance?  First,  it  gives  us  reason  to  suspect  the  familiar  picture  of 
Walton  the  simple  linen  draper  and  fisherman,  whose  artless  pen 
was  guided  in  writing  The  Compleat  Angler  by  his  own  untutored 
heart  and  his  direct  experience  of  nature  on  fishing  expeditions, 
an  author  who,  as  a  result,  is  peripheral  to  or  even  entirely  out¬ 
side  the  mainstream  of  seventeenth-century  literature.  Although 
he  may  not  have  received  a  good  formal  education,  Walton’s 
interest  in  contemporary  letters  must  have  been  great.  Novarr 
suggests  various  ways  that  Walton  may  have  come  to  know  the 
poets  Ben  Jonson  and  Michael  Drayton— and,  by  implication, 
others:  “Perhaps  through  his  business  as  sempster  and  draper, 
perhaps  through  his  acquaintance  with  sons  of  city  families  who 
were  students  at  the  Inns  of  Court  in  his  neighborhood,  perhaps 
through  printers  and  booksellers.’’^*  One  thing  seems  clear,  how¬ 
ever;  Walton  must  deliberately  have  sought  out  the  company  of 
poets  in  order  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  so  many  of 
them.  And,  because  he  was  encouraged  and  rewarded  by  the 
friendship  of  some  of  them,  he  must  have  demonstrated  taste  and 
intelligence.  In  avoiding  the  traditional  error,  we  must  not  fall 
into  the  opposing  one  and  believe  that  Walton  associated  with 
Donne,  Drayton,  and  Wotton  as  an  equal,  as  a  poet  and  wit  with 
poets  and  wits.  The  limitations  of  Walton’s  learning,  his  own 
consciousness  of  these  limitations,  and  the  formal  rather  than 
intimate  tone  in  which  his  literary  betters  refer  to  him,  all  argue 
against  such  a  view.^  But  the  very  respect  that  Walton  had  for 

41.  Novarr,  p.  22. 

42.  Novarr  (pp.  132-133)  illustrates  this  point  neatly  by  comparing  two 
letters  by  Wotton  written  on  similar  occasions,  perhaps  even  the  same  occasion, 
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Wotton  must  have  increased  his  own  sense  of  artistic  respon¬ 
sibility  as  Wotton’s  literary  heir.  In  any  case,  Walton’s  associa¬ 
tion  with  contemporary  men  of  letters  gives  us  a  reason  for 
suspecting  a  priori  what  seems  to  be  demonstrable  from  the 
evidence  of  the  text  itself,  that  The  Compleat  Angler  shows  the 
influence  of  Walton’s  reading  as  much  as  of  his  fishing. 

So  far  as  the  two  groups  can  be  distinguished,  Walton’s 
ecclesiastical  friends  are  in  some  ways  more  impressive  than  his 
literary  friends.  The  subjects  of  all  of  his  Lives  were  in  orders 
(Wotton  was  a  deacon,  the  rest  priests),  and  Walton  was  a  friend 
of  three  of  them,  Donne,  Wotton,  and  Bishop  Sanderson.  In  the 
Life  of  Donne,  Walton  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  more  interested 
in  Donne  the  priest  than  in  Donne  the  poet.  In  the  letter  referred 
to  above  from  Henry  King,  the  bishop  and  poet.  King  speaks  to 
Walton  of  their  “Familiarity  of  almost  Forty  years  continuance,” 
and  signs  himself,  “Your  ever-faithful  and  affectionate  old 
Friend.”  Since  the  letter  is  dated  November  13,  1664,'^®  it  appears 
that  Walton  must  have  made  King’s  acquaintance  about  the  same 
time  as  he  made  Donne’s  and  Wotton’s.  Novarr  suggests  that, 
since  King  had  known  Donne  for  years  before  Walton  met  him. 
King  might  have  helped  Walton  to  gather  the  materials  for  the 
Life  of  DonneA^ 

Involved  inextricably  with  his  friendship  with  churchmen  like 
King  was  Walton’s  loyalty  to  the  episcopal  Church  of  England 
and  to  the  throne,  a  loyalty  that  remained  unswerving  during  the 
years  in  which  both  institutions  were  overthrown.  We  have  only 
glimpses  of  Walton’s  activities  during  the  years  of  Civil  War  and 
Commonwealth,  but  all  glimpses  confirm  this  loyalty.  Walton’s 
latest  biographer  suggested  that  we  must  accept  the  statement 
of  the  first,  Anthony  a  Wood,  that  Walton  lived  in  Chancery  Lane 


to  Walton  and  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  Wotton’s  friend  and  relative  by  marriage. 
Both  letters  are  friendly,  but  the  one  to  Bacon  is  noticeably  lighter  and  more 
intimate  in  tone. 

43.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Hooker  (1665).  The  same  letter  is  printed  in  the 
collected  Lives  (1670),  where  it  is  dated  November  17,  1664. 

44.  Novarr,  pp.  25-26. 
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“til  about  1643  which  time  he  found  it  dangerous  for  honest 
men  to  be  there,)  he  left  that  city,  and  lived  sometimes  at  Stafford, 
v/  and  elsewhere,  but  mostly  in  the  families  of  the  eminent  clergy¬ 
men  of  England,  of  whom  he  was  much  beloved.”^®  If  this  is  true, 
then,  according  to  Walton’s  own  testimony  in  the  Lije  of  Sander¬ 
son,  he  must  have  returned  to  London  from  time  to  time  during 
this  period.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  of  being  in  London  at  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Laud’s  execution  in  January,  1645,  expressing 
his  horror  at  it: 

And  about  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury  having  been  by 
an  unknown  Law  condemned  to  die,  and  the  execution  suspended 
for  some  days,  many  of  the  malicious  Citizens  fearing  his  pardon, 
shut  up  their  Shops,  professing  not  to  open  them  till  Justice  was 
executed.  This  malice  and  madness  is  scarce  credible,  but  I  saw 
it.46 

He  also  tells  us,  in  one  of  the  most  memorable  passages  in  the 
Life  of  Sanderson  of  meeting  Sanderson  in  London  in  1655  and 
of  being  forced  to  shelter  from  a  rainstorm  in  a  convenient  inn, 
where,  Walton  says,  they  stayed  “for  at  least  an  hour,  to  my  great 
content  and  advantage,’’  enjoying  “Bread,  Cheese,  Ale  Sc  a  Fire.’’^^ 
Sanderson  was  then  living  in  reduced  circumstances,  but  was  one 
of  the  old  clergy  allowed  to  keep  a  living.  This  is  one  instance  of 
Walton’s  association  with  the  episcopalian  clergy  during  these 
dangerous  years.  There  is  evidence  of  others.  Walton  also  refers, 
in  the  Life  of  Sanderson,  to  his  own  acting  in  December,  1647,  as 
the  agent  in  a  scheme  to  save  Dr.  Morley,  then  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  from  being  ejected  from  his  college  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  agents  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant,  negative  oath, 
and  the  parliamentary  ordinance  for  church  discipline.^®  Morley, 
as  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  of  Winchester,  was  later  to  play  an 
important  part  in  Walton’s  life.  Henry  King’s  letter  to  Walton, 


45.  Coon,  pp.  153-154. 

46.  The  Life  of  Dr.  Sanderson,  Late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (London,  1678), 
sig.  F7r. 

47.  Ibid.,  sig.  I31'. 

48.  Ibid.,  sigs.  F4V-F5V. 
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in  which  he  refers  to  the  forty  years  of  friendship  between  them, 
also  implies  that  King  was  grateful  for  Walton’s  loyalty  during 
the  same  period.  Writing  four  years  after  the  Restoration,  he 
alludes  to  “the  constant  experience  of  your  Love  even  in  the  worst 
times.’’^^  We  can  easily  credit  Wood’s  assertion  that  Walton  was 
“much  beloved”  by  the  episcopalian  clergy. 

Walton’s  only  known  active  role  in  the  struggle  of  King  and 
Parliament  shows  his  loyalty  to  the  crown.  Walton’s  friend,  Elias 
Ashmole,  tells  how  Walton  was  engaged  in  the  rescue  of  the  royal 
jewel  known  as  the  Lesser  George  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester. 
The  Lesser  George  was  preserved  after  the  battle  by  Colonel 
Blague,  passing  through  the  hands  of  two  more  Royalists  before 
coming  to  Walton.  It  was  delivered  to  Blague  in  the  Tower, 
whether  by  Walton  or  not  is  unclear  in  Ashmole’s  account. 
Blague  escaped  with  it  and  delivered  it  to  Charles  II  in  France.®® 

After  the  Restoration,  an  event  which  Walton  celebrated  in 
rather  heavy  verse  in  an  eclogue  entitled  “Damon  and  Dorus,” 
the  fund  of  good  will  that  Walton  had  built  up  among  the  High 
Church  clergy  had  an  important  influence  on  the  later  part  of  his 
literary  career.  According  to  Walton’s  own  account,  Gilbert  Shel¬ 
don,  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Bishop  of  London  and 
soon  to  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  commissioned  him  to 
write  a  biography  of  Hooker  to  correct  the  errors  in  the  account 
written  by  Dr.  Gauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter.®^  The  importance  of 
the  assignment  is  indicated  both  by  the  man  who  enjoined  Wal¬ 
ton  to  perform  it,  for  Sheldon  was  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
re-establishment  of  the  episcopacy,  and  by  the  fact  that  Hooker’s 
writings  were  regarded  as  the  chief  apology  for  the  Anglican 
cause  at  a  time  when  that  cause  was  still  in  considerable  danger 

49.  Life  of  Hooker  (1665),  sig.  Aa^.  This  statement  is  expanded  in  the 
1675  collected  Lives  to  read,  “Even  in  the  worst  of  the  late  sad  times” 
(italics  added).  The  added  words  are  probably  Walton’s,  inserted  to  make  the 
reference  to  the  Commonwealth  unmistakable.  For  other  alterations  of  this 
letter  by  Walton,  see  Novarr,  p.  26. 

50.  Elias  Ashmole,  The  Institution,  Laws  h  Ceremonies  Of  the  most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter  (London,  1672),  p.  228. 

51.  Lives  (1670),  sigs.  A5''-A6r. 
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from  the  Nonconformists.®^  Sheldon  may  well  have  been  a  friend 
and  fishing  companion  of  Walton’s  since  Walton  refers  to  him  in 
The  Compleat  Angler  as  one  whose  skill  in  catching  the  barbel  is 
“above  others”  (ed.  1676,  p.  211). 

Walton  wrote  the  Lije  of  Hooker  and  later  the  Life  of  Herbert, 
he  says,  under  the  roof  of  Bishop  Morley.®®  It  was  discovered  by 
Canon  Clement  Price  that  Walton  was  Morley’s  personal  steward 
in  1661  and  1662,  when  Morley  was  Bishop  of  Worcester.®^  Wal¬ 
ton’s  second  wife,  Anne  Ken,  whom  he  had  married  in  1647  or 
1648,  died  in  1662,  and  her  epitaph  can  still  be  seen  in  Worcester 
Cathedral.  Morley  became  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1662,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Walton  moved  with  him.  Morley  was  also  Sheldon’s 
friend,  and  with  him  and  John  Earle,  he  controlled  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  crown  benefices  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Anglican  Church.®®  Thus,  Walton  was  in  these  years  close  to  the 
center  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  England. 

The  depth  and  constancy  of  Walton’s  commitment  to  the  Angli¬ 
can  and  Royalist  causes  are  unmistakable.  Curiously,  however, 
although  the  importance  of  Walton’s  commitment  for  the  Lives 
has  been  recognized,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  Angler.  It  has  / 
been  a  critical  commonplace  to  see  The  Compleat  Angler  as  an 
expression  of  almost  unworldly  peace  and  therefore  untouched  by 
the  violent  events  contemporaneous  with  its  first  publication.  It  is 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  those  events  were.  The  Compleat 
Angler  first  appeared  in  May,  1653.  Charles  I  had  been  executed 
four  years  earlier.  The  Battle  of  Worcester,  in  which  Walton  had  a 
role  to  play  and  which  seemed  to  represent  the  dashing  of  Royalist 
hopes  to  restore  the  throne  in  the  person  of  Charles  II,  had  oc¬ 
curred  less  than  two  years  before.  And  only  the  previous  month, 
Cromwell,  whom  Walton  was  to  call  with  uncharacteristic  vio¬ 
lence,  “Oliver  the  tyrant,”®®  dismissed  the  Long  Parliament  and 

52.  Novarr,  pp.  197-225. 

53.  Lives  (1670),  sig.  A3V. 

54.  TLS  (Aug.  15.  1919),  p.  437. 

55.  Robert  S.  Bosher,  The  Making  of  the  Restoration  Settlement  (London, 
1951),  p.  159. 

56.  "Love  and  Truth,”  The  Compleat  Walton,  p.  543. 
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with  it  almost  the  last  traces  of  the  pre-Civil-War  government. 
Knowing  what  Walton’s  reactions  to  these  events  must  have  been, 
we  can  at  least  expect  his  feelings  to  be  shown  in  The  Compleat 
Angler.  Again  it  is  a  thesis  of  this  study  that  that  expectation  is 
confirmed  by  the  work  itself,  and  that  The  Compleat  Angler  is  in 
its  own  way  as  much  an  expression  of  Walton’s  Anglicanism  as  is 
the  Life  of  Hooker. 

There  is  external  evidence  as  well  which  suggests  how  Walton 
was  commenting  on  contemporary  affairs  in  The  Compleat  Angler. 
There  is  first  the  evidence  of  his  other  writings,  particularly  the 
Life  of  Wotton,  which,  appearing  in  1651,  was  a  product  of  the 
same  dark  period  of  Anglican  and  Royalist  hopes.  In  this  work, 
Walton  commented  at  length  on  the  motto  that  Wotton  selected 
for  his  tombstone,  “Disputandi  Pruritus  Ecclesiarum  Scabies,” 
which  Walton  translated,  “the  itch  of  disputation  will  prove  the 
scab  of  the  Church.” 

Almighty  God  was  pleased  to  make  him  a  Prophet  to  tell  the 
Church  Militant,  (and  particularly  that  part  of  it  in  this  Nation) 
where  the  weeds  of  Controversie  grow  to  be  daily  more  numerous, 
and  more  destructive  to  humble  Piety;  where  men  have  consciences 
which  boggle  at  ceremonies,  and  scruple  not  to  speake  and  act  such 
sinnes  as  the  antient  humble  Christians  believed  to  be  a  sinne  to 
think;  where  (as  our  Reverend  Hooker  sayes)  Former  Simplicity 
and  softnesse  of  spirit  is  not  now  to  be  found,  because  Zeal  hath 
drowned  Charity,  and  Skill  Meeknesse.  These  sad  changes  have 
proved  this  Epitaph  to  be  a  useful  Caution  unto  us  of  this  Nation: 
And  the  sad  effects  thereof  in  Germany  have  prov’d  it  to  be  a 
mournfull  Truth.®’^ 

The  point  that  Walton  makes  explicitly  here  is  implied  in  the 
Life  of  Wotton  as  a  whole.  As  Novarr  says: 

Wotton’s  motto  provided  Walton  in  large  part  with  the  spring¬ 
board  for  his  Life.  The  motto  set  forth  an  idea  which  he  had  al¬ 
ways  cherished,  and  he  sought  to  make  the  Life  of  Wotton  conform 
to  it  by  demonstrating  in  Wotton’s  every  action  his  peaceable  char¬ 
acter  and  his  pleasant  temper.®® 

57.  Reliquiae  Wottonianae,  sigs.  C8''-C9r. 

58.  Novarr,  p.  160. 
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The  celebration  in  The  Compleat  Angler  of  “all  those  that  hate 
contentions,  and  love  quietnesse,  and  vertue,  and  Angling”  honors 
precisely  the  same  spirit  and  contains  the  same  implicit  rebuke  at 
those  angry  and  contentious  Nonconformists  who  had  destroyed 
the  old  ecclesiastical  order. 

An  article  by  B.  D.  Greenslade  has  suggested  that  Walton’s 
concern  for  the  situation  of  the  sequestered  clergy  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  The  Compleat  Angler. Greenslade  refers  to  a  series 
of  letters  from  Dr.  Robert  Payne,  former  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
to  Gilbert  Sheldon  written  in  1650  and  1651.  Both  Sheldon  and 
Payne  had  been  expelled  from  livings  in  1648.  In  these  letters, 
Payne  gives  Sheldon  news  of  other  dispossessed  clergymen  and 
makes  a  number  of  allusions  to  Sheldon’s  skill  as  an  angler.  Payne 
apparently  hoped  to  enjoy  Sheldon’s  company  on  a  fishing  expe¬ 
dition  until  restrictions  imposed  on  the  movements  of  the  old 
clergy  made  it  impossible.  He  refers  to  his  own  fishing  activity 
and  discusses  practical  matters  relating  to  the  sport.  Perhaps 
Greenslade’s  most  intriguing  discovery  in  these  letters  is  Payne’s 
use  of  the  same  language  as  Walton  in  referring  to  fishing.  Payne 
calls  himself  Sheldon’s  “scholar”  and  Sheldon  his  “master,”  and 
he  makes  reference  to  another  “Brother  of  the  Angle.”  Green¬ 
slade  concludes: 

If  angling  was  thus  identified  with  the  life  of  the  Anglican  clergy, 
it  might  be  expected  that  a  book  on  angling  published  in  1653, 
when  the  Church  was  dispossessed  and  the  Royalist  clergy  scat¬ 
tered,  would  be  more  than  a  work  of  practical  instruction  in  how 
to  fish  ....  Without  in  any  way  arousing  the  suspicions  of  the 
“grandees  at  Westminster”  [Walton]  could  write  a  book  on 
angling  which  also  praised  the  virtues  that  flourished  in  adversity. 
Instruction  in  angling  would  have  been  certain  of  a  welcome 
from  men  who  had  been  forcibly  relieved  of  their  duties,  and  had 
leisure  to  practice  the  art.  At  the  same  time  he  added  much  “com¬ 
fortable  discourse,”  cheered  them  with  poetry  and  with  mild  satire 
on  the  anxious  cares  of  “money-getting-men,”  urged  upon  them  a 


59.  “The  Compleat  Angler  and  the  Sequestered  Clergy,”  RES,  2nd  ser.,  V 
(1954).  361-366. 
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life  of  peace  and  patience,  and  helped  to  maintain  their  faith  in 
traditional  ways  of  worshipping  God.®® 

As  we  have  seen,  Gilbert  Sheldon,  when  Bishop  of  London,  was  to 
commission  Walton’s  Life  of  Hooker.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
whether  the  commission  had  any  connection  with  a  common  love 
of  fishing. 

Greenslade’s  interesting  discovery  gives  us  one  insight  into  the 
impulses  that  lay  behind  Walton’s  composition  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,  just  as  our  knowledge  of  his  purpose  in  writing  the  Life 
of  Wotton  and  of  his  general  attitude  to  the  state  of  England  and 
the  English  church  gives  us  others.  To  see  Walton’s  complex  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  see,  so  far  as  possible,  the  design 
of  the  whole  work,  and,  to  that  end,  we  must  turn  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances  of  the  Angler’s  composition  to  the  literary 
traditions  represented  in  it. 

6o.  Ibid.,  p.  365. 
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Part  One.  Form  and  Tradition 


I,  The  Compleat  Angler  and  the  Georgia 
Tradition 

Most  commentators  on  The  Compleat  Angler  from  Moses  Browne 
to  the  twentieth  century  have  had,  as  we  have  seen,  considerable 
difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  work’s  instructive  and 
practical  character,  a  difficulty  that  reflects  a  general  and  growing 
disesteem  for  didacticism  in  literature.  In  the  Renaissance,  both 
poetic  theory  and  poetic  practice  often  reflect  a  different  attitude. 
As  Dwight  Durling  pointed  out  in  his  study  of  the  English 
georgic:  “A  large  proportion  of  the  poetry  produced  in  all  ages 
has  been  ‘didactic.’  .  .  .  Even  if  we  limit  the  term  further  and 
apply  it  only  to  poetry  concerned  with  laws  of  technique  and 
with  knowledge  of  nature,  the  field  is  still  vast.”^  Durling’s  as¬ 
sertion  seems  rather  too  sweeping;  it  is  surely  not  true  that  very 
much  didactic  poetry,  relatively  speaking,  has  been  written  in 
recent  times.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  of  that  portion  of 
Western  literature  that  concerns  us,  namely  from  ancient  Greece 
until  Walton’s  lifetime.  The  most  familiar  classical  authors  of 
instructive  poetry  are  Empedocles,  Hesiod,  Vergil,  and  Lucretius. 
Verse  was  written  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  giving  information  on  subjects 
as  restricted  and  technical  as  manners  for  youth,  the  duties  of 
parish  priests,  the  correct  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the  field 
sports  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  fishing.  Such  verse  was  still  being 
written  by  contemporaries  of  Walton,  and  not  solely  by  inferior 

1.  Georgia  Tradition  in  English  Poetry  (New  York,  1935),  p.  3. 
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poets.  George  Herbert’s  Church-Porch  is  a  long  verse  discourse  on 
morals  and  religion.  In  The  Compleat  Angler,  Walton  quotes 
from  Poly-Olbion,  a  verse  geography  of  England  written  by  his 
friend,  Michael  Drayton.  Moreover,  the  classical  didactic  poems 
were  still  read  as  sources  of  knowledge.  When  John  Milton  tu¬ 
tored  his  sister’s  sons  he  made  liberal  use  of  such  works,^  and  in 
his  treatise  “Of  Education”  he  includes  among  the  recommended 
readings  for  the  students  at  his  academy  Pliny’s  Natural  History, 
Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days,  Aratus’  Phaenomena,  Oppian’s  Cyne- 
geticon  or  Halieuticon,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria’s  Periegesis,  and 
Lucretius’  De  Rerum  Natura.^ 

That  it  was  a  function— or  the  function— of  poets  to  teach  was 
believed  by  most  critical  theorists  of  the  Renaissance.  Walton 
himself  reflected  this  attitude.  Almost  all  his  own  writings  have  a 
strong  didactic  strain,  and  he  often  praised  the  writings  of  others 
for  their  moral  usefulness.  In  the  elegy  he  contributed  to  the  1633 
edition  of  Donne’s  poems,  he  says  of  Donne’s  secular  verse: 

Did  his  youth  scatter  Poetrie,  wherein 
Was  all  Philosophie?  Was  every  sinne. 

Character’d  in  his  Satyres?  made  so  foule 

That  some  have  fear’d  their  shapes,  &  kept  their  soule 

Freer  by  reading  verse? 

tFrom  “An  Elegie  upon  Dr.  Donne”) 

The  locus  classicus  for  the  notion  that  poets  are  teachers  is 
Horace’s  Ars  Poetica,  the  most  influential  statement  on  poetic 
theory  and  practice  at  least  until  the  general  dissemination  during 
the  sixteenth  century  of  Aristotle’s  rediscovered  Poetics.  From 
Horace  came  the  commonplaces  that  the  purpose  of  poetry  was 
to  combine  the  pleasant  and  the  useful,  the  dulce  and  utile,  and 
that  poets  were  the  first  teachers  and  civilizers  of  men,  so  that 
learning  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  of  a  poet.  Thus,  although 
the  usefulness  of  poetry  was  most  often  thought  to  be  its  moral 
usefulness  in  the  representation  of  human  passion  and  action, 

2.  Edward  Phillips,  The  Life  of  Milton,  in  John  Milton,  Prose  Selections, 
ed.  M.  Y.  Hughes  (New  York,  1947),  p.  clxiv. 

3.  “Of  Education,”  Prose  Selections,  p.  40. 
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instructive  verse  of  the  narrow  and  technical  kind  was  dignified 
by  the  precepts  of  Horace,  who  could  at  least  be  interpreted  as 
defending  it,  and  by  the  examples  of  Vergil  and  Hesiod.  When 
the  rhetorical  doctrine  of  the  three  styles  was  applied  to  poetry, 
the  high  style  was  reserved  for  heroic  and  epic  poetry,  and  the 
middle  style  for  didactic  poetry  like  Vergil’s  Georgies. 

The  Renaissance  had  no  more  generally  accepted  and  coherent 
notion  of  the  relationship  of  poetry  and  science  than  we  have  in 
the  twentieth  century,  but  Renaissance  critical  theorists  more 
often  emphasized  the  amount  of  solid  science  to  be  found  in 
classical  poetry  and  the  need  for  poets  to  be  learned  in  all  the 
sciences.  One  of  the  few  critical  works  of  the  period  to  address 
itself  to  the  question  of  versified  science  was  Girolamo  Fracastoro’s 
Naugerius,  sive  de  Poetica  Dialogus,  a  work  from  which  Burling 
quoted  in  his  history  of  English  georgic  poetry.  Fracastoro  was 
himself  the  author  of  the  verse  medical  treatise  Syphilis  sive 
Morbus  Gallicus  (1530).  The  discussion  opens  with  a  recognition 
of  what  was,  for  the  Renaissance,  the  central  fact  concerning  the 
relationship  of  poetry  and  instruction,  namely  that  much  of  the 
authoritative  writing  on  many  subjects  was  in  verse: 

what  is  there  that  the  poets  do  not  teach?  They  record  the  stores 
of  history,  descriptions  of  places,  the  characteristics  of  various 
regions,  modes  of  life;  they  write  much  about  the  emperor,  the 
soldier,  the  family,  the  state,  agriculture,  nautical  matters,  the 
arts  and  all  other  things  that  concern  us,— the  stars  above,  the 
things  of  the  natural  world,  plants  and  animals,  God,  the  lower 
regions,  prophecy,  religious  rites,  antiquity;  in  short  they  seem  to 
teach  everything  in  which  one  can  become  skilled.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  Homer  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of  all  Greece.^ 

The  other  interlocutor  raises  the  objection  expressed  long  before 
by  Plato  in  the  Ion\  geography  should  logically  be  taught  by 
geographers  and  history  by  historians,  and  neither  is  the  domain 
of  the  poet.  Fracastoro’s  spokesman  brings  three  arguments  in 


4.  Naugerius,  sive  de  poetica  dialogus,  trans.  Ruth  Kelso  (“University  of 
Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature,’’  IX,  No.  3  [Urbana,  Ill.,  1924]), 
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reply,  the  first  two  clearly  derived  from  the  need  to  defend 
established  notions  of  the  function  of  poetry  and  the  accepted 
canon  of  classical  poetry.  First,  he  argues  that  if  instruction  is  not 
the  end  of  poetry,  then  we  are  left  with  only  pleasure,  a  slight 
value.  Second,  if  we  accept  Aristotle’s  dictum  that  imitation,  and 
not  instruction,  is  the  purpose  of  poetry,  so  that  Homer  is  a  poet 
and  Empedocles,  although  he  wrote  in  verse,  is  a  physicist,  then 
we  must  say  further  that  Vergil  is  a  poet  in  the  Aeneid  and  not  in 
the  Georgies.  Fracastoro’s  third  argument  is  more  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  an  aesthetic  basis  for  didactic  poetry.  He  argues  that 
poetry  does  not  merely  add  extraneous  adornment  to  its  subject: 

Do  you  not  see  that  just  as  perfection  and  ornament  are  a  real 
part  of  the  things  which  nature  produces,  so  they  are  of  things 
which  art  produces?  What  perfection  and  beauty  are,  only  the 
great  artists  know.  And  if  you  take  them  away  from  the  subject, 
assuredly  you  have  somehow  taken  away  life  itself.  Therefore, 
what  the  painters  and  the  poets  add  to  things  for  perfection  is  not 
extraneous,  if  we  mean  by  “thing”  not  the  bare  object  .  .  .  but 
the  object  perfected  and  given  life  ....  Then,  if  what  is  added 
makes  manifest  the  perfection  and  excellence  of  a  subject,  ought 
we  not  to  concede  for  all  its  great  usefulness  and  desirability? 


If  men  wish  to  know  about  agriculture,  natural  science,  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  any  other  subjects  that  the  poet  has  written  about,  they 
will  go  to  the  poet,  not  those  who  wish  to  know  the  bare  and  in 
a  way  rude  facts,  but  those  who  desire  to  see  objects,  as  it  were, 
alive,  perfected  and  adorned  with  their  appropriate  beauties.® 

There  are  two  important  observations  to  be  made  about 
Fracastoro’s  dialogue.  First,  poets  are  here  considered  sources  of 
useful  information  even  as  that  term  is  most  narrowly  defined. 
Second,  didactic  poetry  is  not  regarded  as  practical  information 
with  an  overlay  of  poetry,  but  rather  as  the  full,  and  therefore 
poetic,  expression  of  the  beauties  inherent  in  the  subject  itself. 

In  1633,  Henry  Reynolds,  like  Walton  a  friend  of  Drayton,  in 
his  treatise  Mythomystes  went  even  further  than  Fracastoro  in 


5.  Ibid.,  pp.  384-385,  387. 
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defending  poets  as  teachers  of  the  sciences,  and,  in  a  passage  from 
which  Burling  also  quotes,  he  argued  that  English  poets  had  been 
deficient  in  this  respect. 

The  last  and  greatest  disparity,  and  wherein  above  all  others 
the  grossest  defect  and  maime  appeares  in  our  Modernes,  and 
especially  Poets,  in  respect  of  the  Auncients,  is  their  generall 
ignorance,  even  throughout  all  of  them,  in  any  [of]  the  mysteries 
and  hidden  properties  of  Nature,  which  as  an  unconcerning  In¬ 
quisition  it  appeares  not  in  their  writings  they  have  at  all  troubled 
their  heads  with.  Poets  I  said  especially,  and  indeed  only,  for  we 
have  many  Prose-men  excellent  naturall  Philosophers  in  these 
late  times,  and  that  observe  strictly  that  closenesse  of  their  wise 
Masters,  the  reverend  Auncients:  So  as  now  a  dayes  our  Phi¬ 
losophers  are  all  our  Poets,  or  what  our  Poets  should  bee  ....  [Be¬ 
cause  of  the  Fall,  man  is  the  worst  of  creatures  and  yet  he  is  made 
to  love  God.]  And  how  can  this  blind,  lame,  and  utterly  imperfect 
Man,  with  so  great  a  lode  to  boote  of  originall  and  actuall  offence 
upon  his  back,  hope  to  approach  this  supreme  altitude  and  im¬ 
mensity  .  .  .  but  by  two  means  only:  the  one,  by  laying  his  burden 
upon  him  that  on  his  Crosse  bore  the  burthen  of  all  our  defectes, 
.  .  .  and  the  other,  by  careful  searche  of  him  here  in  this  life  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Saint  Paules  instruction)  in  his  works;  who  telles  us, 
those  invisible  things  of  God  are  cleerly  seene,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  or  by  the  works  of  his  blessed  hands?® 

There  is  in  Reynolds’  argument  not  only  the  religious  basis  for 
didactic  poetry  but  also  implicitly  the  aesthetic.  For  both  Reyn¬ 
olds  and  Fracastoro,  the  world  of  external  nature  is  a  world 
of  embodied  meaning  and  of  profound  religious  and  philosophical 
significance.  For  both  of  them,  to  examine  a  fact  of  nature  fully 
meant  to  be  responsive  to  it  in  these  terms,  to  see  in  it  its  own 
meaning  and  its  place  in  a  universe  of  meaning.  Science,  con¬ 
ceived  thus,  is  synthetic  and  poetic  rather  than  analytic  and 
objective.  But  this  vision  of  nature  was  very  much  dependent 
on  the  old  aesthetically  ordered  cosmology  that  was  under  strong 
attack  even  before  Reynolds  wrote  Mythomystes.  Reynolds’  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  old  view  is  revealed,  of  course,  in  his  pre-Baconian 

6.  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  ed.  J.  E.  Spingarn  (Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  1957),  I,  162-164. 
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submission  to  the  “reverend  Auncients.”  With  the  loss  of  this 
kind  of  vision  of  nature  there  occurred  also,  I  believe,  the  loss  of 
the  aesthetic  basis  for  poetry  of  the  kind  defended  by  Fracastoro 
and  championed  by  Reynolds. 

The  whole  question  of  Renaissance  didactic  poetry  and  of  its 
relationship  with  The  Compleat  Angler  is  made  clearer  when  we 
examine  the  georgic  tradition,  which  was  both  the  liveliest  tra¬ 
dition  of  didactic  verse  and  the  one  that  is  closest  to  the  Angler 
in  content.  Unfortunately,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  define  the 
essential  characteristics  of  this  tradition  than  those  of  most  other 
literary  genres.  It  seems  that  throughout  the  Renaissance,  when 
consciously  formal  and  traditional  georgics  were  being  written, 
the  georgic  as  a  distinct  class  of  poetry  was  inadequately  recog¬ 
nized  by  critical  theorists.  That,  at  least,  was  the  complaint  of 
the  young  Addison,  who  prefaced  Dryden’s  translation  of  Vergil’s 
Georgics  with  an  essay  on  the  georgic.  Addison  first  noted  that 
most  critics  had  included  the  georgic  with  the  pastoral,  “a  division 
by  no  means  proper.”  Addison  describes  the  georgic  thus: 

[It]  fall[s]  under  that  class  of  poetry  which  consists  in  giving  plain 
and  direct  instructions  to  the  reader;  whether  they  be  moral 
duties,  as  those  of  Theognis  and  Pythagoras;  or  philosophical 
speculations,  as  those  of  Aratus  and  Lucretius;  or  rules  of  prac¬ 
tice,  as  those  of  Hesiod  and  Virgil.  [Among  these  different  kinds 
of  subjects],  that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon  I  think  the  meanest 
and  least  improving,  but  the  most  pleasing  and  delightful  .  .  .  . 
[It]  addresses  itself  wholly  to  the  imagination;  it  is  altogether 
conversant  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  part  of  nature  for  its  province.  It  raises  in  our  minds  a  pleasing 
variety  of  scenes  and  landscapes,  whilst  it  teaches  us;  and  makes 
the  dryest  of  its  precepts  look  like  a  description.  A  Georgic,  there¬ 
fore,  is  some  part  of  the  science  of  husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing 
dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the  beauties  and  embellishments  of 
poetry.^ 

This  essay  of  Addison’s,  of  course,  is  very  Augustan  and  very 
“correct.”  Essentially  it  defines  the  georgic  by  describing  Vergil’s 

7.  “An  Essay  on  Virgil’s  Georgics,”  Works,  ed.  Richard  Hurd  (London, 
1872),  I,  154-155- 
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Georgies,  one  poem  whose  place  in  the  tradition  cannot  possibly 
be  questioned. 

Addison’s  distinction  between  the  georgic  and  pastoral  tradi¬ 
tions,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  former  gives  instruction,  is  sound 
and  useful,  but  by  making  instruction  in  husbandry  an  essential 
and  identifying  characteristic,  he  has  made  the  definition  of  the 
georgic  too  narrow.  One  must  grant  that  perhaps  no  other  literary 
tradition  has  had  its  chief  characteristics  and  conventions 
established  so  clearly  by  one  work,  even  if  we  take  into  account 
Vergil’s  use  of  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days.  Nevertheless,  almost 
from  the  first  there  has  been  poetry  that  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  tradition,  indeed  that  in  many  cases  was  con¬ 
sciously  written  within  it,  but  that  would  be  excluded  by  Addi¬ 
son’s  criterion.  Vergil  refers  in  the  Georgies  to  fishing  and  hunting 
as  part  of  the  rural  life  he  is  celebrating,  and  these  references 
were  probably  responsible  for  the  writing  of  georgics  on  these 
sports.®  Vergil’s  contemporary,  Gratius  Faliscius,  wrote  a  Carmen 
V enatieum,  or  hunting  georgic,  of  which  only  536  lines  survive, 
but  which  yet  displays  enough  similarity  to  the  Georgies  to  show 
Vergil’s  influence.  Like  Vergil,  Gratius  has  an  invocation  to  a 
deity  at  the  opening,  a  description  of  the  legendary  origin  of  the 
art,  reference  to  myth,  discussions  of  the  breeds  of  animals  (as  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Georgies),  and,  at  the  end  of  the  fragment, 
the  praise  of  Italy  and  its  soil.  This  early  imitation  of  Vergil  led 
to  other  hunting  georgics  with  the  result  that  the  cynegetic  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  recognized  forms  of  the  georgic.  The  other  poems 
of  this  type  surviving  from  the  classical  period  are  the  Greek 
Cynegetiea  by  Oppian  of  Cilicia  or  Oppian  of  Apamea  and  the 
Cynegetiea  of  Nemesianus.® 

Of  more  interest  for  this  study,  of  course,  are  the  various  pisca¬ 
torial  georgics.  The  fragmentary  Halieutieon  usually  ascribed  to 
Ovid  may  be  called  a  piscatorial  georgic,  since  it  is  a  didactic  poem 
on  fish  and  fishing,  with  a  description,  or  rather  characterization, 

8.  Marie  Loretto  Lilly,  The  Georgic:  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the 
Virgilian  Type  of  Didactic  Poetry  (Baltimore,  1917),  pp.  101-102. 

9.  Ibid.,  pp.  105-110. 
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of  various  species  of  fish  and,  implicitly,  a  comparison  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  This  comparison,  usually  with  the  addition  of  hawk¬ 
ing,  occurs  in  many  works  on  these  subjects  including  The  Com- 
pleat  Angler. 

The  Oppian  of  Cilicia  mentioned  above  as  the  possible  author 
of  a  Cynegeticon  was  the  author  of  a  Greek  Halieuticon  written 
presumably  in  the  second  century  a.d.  This  poem  is  clearly  a 
georgic,  not  only  because  it  teaches  the  art  of  fishing,  but  also 
because  it  exhibits  what  we  may  by  now  surely  call  georgic  con¬ 
ventions.  The  first  two  books  are  concerned  primarily  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  habits  of  various  fish  and  the  remaining  three 
books  with  the  various  means  to  be  used  for  catching  them.  Like 
Vergil,  Oppian  opens  with  an  address  to  the  reigning  emperor 
and  digresses  frequently  into  myth  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
The  Halieuticon  is  also  like  the  Georgies  in  being  a  pious  work, 
praising  Zeus  for  creation  and  the  other  gods  for  the  arts  of 
men.  Again,  much  as  Virgil  saw  human  society  mirrored  in  the 
beehive,  so  Oppian  saw  in  the  world  of  fish  a  microcosm  of  the 
world  of  men  and  referred  to  “the  city-states,  as  it  were,  among 
fishes,  these  the  various  communities  of  the  sea-wandering  race. 
And  some  of  these  roam  all  together  in  their  various  tribes,  like 
flocks  of  sheep  or  like  armies  .  .  .;  others  like  platoons  or  sections 
of  ten.”i°  Finally,  there  is  that  favorite  theme  of  the  authors  of 
georgics,  the  hatred  of  war  and  the  praise  of  peace  and  justice, 
which,  like  Vergil,  Oppian  considered  to  be  dependent  on  a 
strong  empire.  One  quotation  from  this  work  may  serve  to  show 
not  only  the  expression  of  these  themes  but  also  the  peculiarly 
georgic  way  of  uniting  them  in  one  statement  by  means  of  what 
it  is  tempting  to  call  a  georgic  simile  or  even  a  georgic  conceit: 

Yet  it  is  no  marvel  that  Justice  should  dwell  apart  from  the  sea 
[where  there  is  continual  warfare  among  fishes].  For  not  long  since 
that  first  of  goddesses  had  no  throne  even  among  men,  but  noisy 
riots  and  raging  ruin  of  destroying  Wars  and  Strife,  giver  of  pain, 
nurse  of  tearful  wars,  consumed  the  unhappy  race  of  the  creatures 


10.  Trans.  A.  W.  Mair  (London,  1928),  I,  11.  438  £E. 
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of  a  day.  Nor  different  at  all  from  wild  beasts  were  many  among 
men;  but,  more  terrible  than  Lions,  well-builded  towers  and  halls 
and  fragrant  temples  of  the  deathless  gods  they  clothed  with  the 
blood  of  men  and  dark  smoke  of  Hephaestus:  until  the  Son  of 
Cronus  took  pity  on  the  afflicted  race  and  bestowed  upon  you, 
the  Sons  of  Aeneas,  the  earth  for  keeping.^! 

The  easy  movement  from  a  consideration  of  a  lower,  animal 
world  to  the  world  of  men  by  means  of  such  a  comparison  is 
characteristic  of  georgic  poetry. 

The  Vergilian  tradition  of  georgic  poetry  lapsed  during  the 
post-classical  period,  but  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  in  Western 
Europe  wholly  native,  non-Vergilian,  but  still  in  a  sense  georgic, 
poetry  being  written  on  farming,  gardening,  and  field  sports. 
Burling  mentioned  the  fourteenth-century  Italian  11  Tesoro  dei 
Rustici  as  an  “un-Vergilian  Georgic”  on  agriculture.^^  jn  thir¬ 
teenth-  and  fourteenth-century  France,  verse  was  written  on  the 
aristocratic  sports  of  hawking,  hunting,  and  fishing.^®  In  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Latin  prose  treatise  on  husbandry  by  Palladius  was 
translated  into  English  rhyme  royal  by  an  unknown  hand  in  the 
early  fifteenth  century.  The  result,  which  Burling  called  the  first 
English  georgic,  is  an  extremely  long  and  detailed  verse  treatise 
giving  information  on  plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  even  on  such  matters  as  the  building  of  baths  and 
the  making  of  marmalade.^^  Equally  pedestrian  by  literary  stan¬ 
dards  is  John  Gardener’s  “The  Feate  of  Gardening,”  a  mid-fif¬ 
teenth-century  work  in  verse  on  horticulture.^®  The  only  wholly 
native  English  poem  I  know  of  which  corresponds  to  the  medieval 
French  poems  on  field  sports  is  Bame  Juliana  Berners’  “Venerie,” 
a  discourse  on  hunting  in  halting  pentameter  couplets  that 
formed  part  of  the  Book  of  Saint  Albans  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  in  i486.  Thomas  Tusser’s  Hundreth  Pointes  of  Good 

11.  Ibid.,  II,  11.  664-675. 

12.  Burling,  p.  4. 

13.  Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 

14.  Palladius,  On  Hosbandrie,  ed.  Barton  Lodge  (London,  1879). 

15.  Published  in  Archaelogia,  LIV,  Pt.  1  (1894),  157-172. 
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Husbandry  (1557)  was  a  book  of  verse  on  farming.  It  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandry,  and  under 
the  new  title  it  was  popular  enough  to  go  through  twenty-one 
editions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  contains 
not  only  verse  instructions  on  agriculture  but  also  dedicatory 
epistles,  digressions  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  accounts  of 
rural  holidays,  and  passages  of  natural  description.  Thus,  while 
there  is  no  trace  of  Vergilian  influence  in  it,  Tusser’s  poem  is  in 
effect  a  georgic,  a  poem  giving  instruction  in  a  country  craft  and 
celebrating,  at  the  same  time,  a  whole  way  of  life.  Apart  from 
this  one  rather  attractive  poem  by  Tusser,  the  native  georgic 
tradition  seems  to  have  only  limited  value  and  significance  as 
literature.  It  does,  with  the  imitations  of  Vergil,  show  that  there 
was  a  common  assumption  that  country  crafts  were  suitable  sub¬ 
jects  for  poetry. 

However,  it  is  only  those  works  that  consciously  imitated  Vergil 
that  expressed  to  any  degree  the  fuller  georgic  themes,  and  it  is 
these  works  that  bear  the  closest  thematic  resemblance  to  The 
Compleat  Angler.  The  rediscovery  of  Vergil’s  Georgies,  like  the 
whole  revival  of  interest  in  the  classics  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
began  in  Italy,  and  there  the  writing  of  georgics  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  flourished.  To  quote  Miss  Lilly’s  account: 

In  Italy,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  so  great  was  the  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  classics,  that  not  only  was  the  pastoral  a  favorite 
fashion,  but  the  georgic  too,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  re¬ 
ceived  notable  appreciation  as  a  genre.  The  georgic  themes,  and 
the  georgic  plan  are  adapted  to  many  subjects  treated  both  in 
Latin  and  in  Italian  verse:  didactics  on  general  agriculture,  as 
Luigi  Alamanni’s  Coltivazione  and  Tansillo’s  Podere;  on  special 
branches  of  farming,  as  Pierio  Valeriano’s  De  Milaci  Cultura,  and 
the  poems  of  Giustolo  da  Spoleto,  Vida,  and  Tesauro  on  silk¬ 
worms;  on  rural  sports,  as  Valvasone’s  Caccia;  on  seafaring,  as 
Baldi’s  Nautica.^^ 

Vergilian  georgics  were  written  in  England  but  in  smaller 
numbers.  The  Georgics  themselves  were  translated  into  English  / 

16.  Lilly,  p.  31. 
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in  1589  and  1628.1^  Perhaps  the  first  conscious  imitation  in  Eng¬ 
lish  of  the  Georgies  was  The  Silkwormes  by  Thomas  Moffet  (or 
Moufat)  printed  in  1599  and  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  This  dedication  and  Moffet’s  invocation  of  his  “Sydneian 
Muse”  suggest  at  least  the  author’s  high  hope  for  the  place  of  this 
poem  in  Elizabethan  poetry.  The  poem  is  well  within  the  Vergilian 
tradition,  with  its  narration  of  the  origin  of  the  art,  its  long  di¬ 
gression  into  myth,  and  its  description  of  the  seasons.  Indeed, 
Moffet  may  have  borrowed  directly  from  Vergil  when  he  described 
the  spring  as  the  season  when  “storkes  are  seene  in  the  skie,”  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Vergil’s  “cum  vere  rubenti/ Candida 
venit  avis”  {Georgies,  II,  320). 

John  Dennys’  Seerets  of  Angling  was  published  in  1613,  and 
by  1652  it  had  gone  through  four  editions.  Walton  quotes  passages 
from  this  poem  in  The  Compleat  Angler.  There  were  to  be  other 
piscatorial  georgics  later  in  the  century,  the  Latin  poem  Piseatio 
by  Simon  Ford  (1692)  and  the  anonymous  Innoeent  Epieure:  or 
The  Art  of  Angling  (1697).  Still,  Dennys’  poem  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important,  not  only  because  of  Walton’s  use  of  it,  but  more 
significantly  because  it  is  probably  the  most  conscious  and  most 
successful  attempt  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  write  a  Vergilian 
georgic  in  English.  Like  any  true  georgic,  Dennys’  poem  gives  a 
great  deal  of  practical  and  detailed  information,  in  this  instance 
on  fishing.  There  are  also  many  specifically  Vergilian  conventions. 
Like  Vergil,  Dennys  uses  the  country  occupation  as  a  means  of 
celebrating  simple,  rural  piety  and  pleasure  at  the  expense  of 
urban  vice.  It  is  from  this  section  of  The  Seerets  of  Angling  that 
Walton  quotes,  or  rather  misquotes,  several  stanzas.  It  is  possible 
that  in  writing  it  Dennys  had  in  mind  the  second  book  of  the 
Georgies,  where  Vergil  describes  the  splendid  decadence  of  the 
city  and  then  the  healthier  pleasures  proper  to  the  countryman, 
although  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Dennys  was  simply  aware 
of  what  was  by  now  a  poetic  commonplace.  Dennys’  consciousness 

17.  Henrietta  R.  Palmer,  List  of  English  Editions  and  Translations  of 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics  Printed  before  1641  (London,  1911),  pp.  114-116. 
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of  the  Vergilian  tradition  is  better  demonstrated  by  his  use  of  such 
georgic  conventions  as  the  formal  opening  (“Of  Angling  and  the 
Art  thereof  I  sing”),  the  frequent  allusion  to  classical  myth,  the 
description  of  the  changing  seasons  and  their  zodiacal  signs,  the 
passages  of  natural  description,  the  characterization  of  the  world 
of  fish  as  a  microcosm  of  the  world  of  men  (“Unequal  fate  that 
some  are  borne  to  be/Fearfull  and  mild”),  and  the  long  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  origin  of  the  art  and  its  development.  Dennys,  like 
Vergil,  places  the  origin  of  the  art  in  the  world  of  classical  myth. 

The  Compleat  Angler  differs  from  Dennys  and  from  the  other 
georgics  discussed  so  far  in  this  chapter,  both  English  and  conti¬ 
nental,  in  being  in  the  form  of  a  prose  dialogue  rather  than  in 
verse.  In  this,  however,  Walton  was  no  innovator.  Conrad  Heres- 
bach’s  treatise  on  agriculture,  translated  and  “enlarged”  by 
Barnaby  Googe,  went  through  seven  editions  from  1577  to  1631 
under  the  title  The  Whole  Art  and  Trade  of  Husbandry.  This 
work  was  obviously  written  with  Vergil  very  much  in  mind.  There 
are  several  references  in  it  to  the  Georgics,  and  it  follows  Vergil’s 
plan  closely,  consisting  of  four  dialogues,  the  first  on  tilling  the 
soil,  the  second  on  orchards  and  gardens,  the  third  on  livestock, 
and  the  fourth  on  keeping  poultry,  fish,  and  bees.  Probably  no 
other  work  resembles  The  Compleat  Angler  so  closely  as  Heres- 
bach’s.  Their  resemblances  are  discussed  at  greater  length  below 
in  Chapter  III,  but  it  is  relevant  at  this  point  to  notice  how 
another  prose  treatise  on  rural  craft,  giving,  like  the  Angler, 
practical  instruction,  is  shaped  by  the  poetic  tradition  of  the 
georgic  and  not  merely  by  the  demands  of  writing  a  handbook. 
The  Vergilian  influence  shows  itself,  not  only  in  the  agricultural  / 
topics  discussed,  but  also  in  the  way  that  Heresbach,  like  Vergil, 
celebrates  the  simple  husbandman  as  morally  superior  to  the  man 
of  affairs,  and  agriculture  as  a  craft  participating  in  the  divinity 
of  nature. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Walton  ever  read  Heresbach  or, 
indeed,  any  georgic  other  than  Dennys’.  It  is  clear,  however,  even 
from  so  abridged  an  account  of  the  georgic  tradition  up  to  the 
seventeenth  century  as  I  have  given,  that  for  Walton  and  for  his 
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contemporaries  one  of  the  accepted  ways  of  giving  information  on 
the  subject  of  angling  was  the  writing  of  a  georgic,  a  work,  in 
other  words,  in  which  certain  values  were  celebrated  and  certain 
attitudes  expressed  along  with  the  teaching  of  the  skill.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  too,  to  notice  that  in  these  works,  from  Vergil  on,  the 
information  conveyed  is  detailed  and  practical.  If  we  can  ob¬ 
serve  in  The  Compleat  Angler  a  similar  use  of  instruction  to 
support  the  characteristic  themes  of  georgic  poetry,  then  H.  J. 
Oliver,  by  demonstrating  Walton’s  concern  for  the  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  his  fishing  lore,  has  not  thereby  demonstrated  a  lack 
of  literary  or  imaginative  intention. 

In  fact,  we  do  find  in  The  Compleat  Angler  both  the  funda¬ 
mental  themes  of  the  Vergilian  georgic  tradition  and  most  of  the 
peculiarly  Vergilian  conventions.  For  example,  the  conventional 
discussion  of  the  mythological  origin  of  the  art,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Vergil’s  relation  of  the  myth  of  Aristaeus  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  his  method  of  replenishing  a  stock  of  bees,  is 
christianized  by  Walton,  who  uses  the  Old  Testament  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  antiquity  of  angling.  In  general,  Christian  myth  serves 
for  Walton  much  as  classical  myth  does  for  Vergil,  to  provide  a 
significant  background  to  the  practice  of  the  rural  craft.  Walton, 
like  Vergil,  indulges  his  moral  sense  by  drawing  lessons  from  his 
subject  in  the  form  of  proverbs,  though  the  depth  of  feeling  evi¬ 
dent  in  such  a  proverb  as  Vergil’s  “Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris 
mortalibus  aevis/Prima  fugit”  is  not  equaled  by  the  somewhat 
prosy  sententiousness  of  Venator  and  Piscator.  Still,  the  orthodox 
wisdom  that  they  express  does  enforce  the  general  piety  of  The 
Compleat  Angler. 

All  the  georgic  conventions  are  similarly  concerned  with  ex¬ 
pressing  the  typical  georgic  themes,  the  dignity  of  the  art  and  the 
moral  values  represented  in  it,  values  that  are  distinctly  similar 
in  Vergil’s  Georgies  and  Walton’s  Angler.  Both  works  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  celebrating  a  set  of  values  best  seen  in  the  life  of  the 
simple  husbandman  or  angler.  These  values  are  contrasted  ex¬ 
plicitly  with  those  of  the  more  complex,  urban  society.  In  a 
familiar  passage,  Vergil  compares  the  simple  pleasures  of  the 
farmer  with  the  opulence  of  the  wealthy  Roman  thus: 
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O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint. 

Agricolas  I  quibus  ipsa,  procul  discordibus  armis, 

Fundit  humo  facilem  victum  iustissima  tellus. 

Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  alta  superbis 
Mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam, 

Nec  varios  inhiant  pulchra  testudine  postis 
Inlusasque  auro  vestis  Ephyreiaque  aera. 

Alba  neque  Assyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno, 

Nec  casia  liquid!  corrumpitur  usus  olivi: 

At  secura  quies  et  nescia  fallere  vita. 

Dives  opum  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundis, 

Speluncae  vivique  lacus  et  frigida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni 
Non  absunt;  illic  saltus  ac  lustra  ferarum, 

Et  patiens  operum  exiguoque  adsueta  iuventus. 

Sacra  deum,  sanctique  patres;  extrema  per  illos 
lustitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit. 

(Georgies,  II,  11.  458-474)18 

Walton  similarly  contrasts  the  happiness  of  the  angler  with  the 
life  of  the  successful  (and  probably  Puritan)  businessman: 

And  for  you  that  have  heard  many  grave  serious  men  pity  An¬ 
glers;  let  me  tell  you  Sir,  there  be  many  men  that  are  by  others 
taken  to  be  serious  and  grave  men,  which  we  contemn  and  pity. 
Men  that  are  taken  to  be  grave,  because  Nature  hath  made  them 
of  a  sowre  complexion,  money-getting-men,  men  that  spend  all 
their  time  first  in  getting,  and  next  in  anxious  care  to  keep  it;  men 
that  are  condemned  to  be  rich,  and  then  always  busie  or  discon¬ 
tented:  for  these  poor-rich-men,  we  Anglers  pity  them  perfectly, 
and  stand  in  no  need  to  borrow  their  thoughts  to  think  our  selves 
so  happy.  No,  no.  Sir,  we  enjoy  a  contentedness  above  the  reach 
of  such  dispositions  .... 

(ed.  1676,  p.  5> 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  of  their  association,  Venator  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  has  learned  more  from  Piscator  than  the  technique 
of  angling: 

But,  Master,  first  let  me  tell  you,  that,  that  very  hour  which  you 
were  absent  from  me,  I  sate  down  under  a  Willow-tree  by  the 
water  side,  and  considered  what  you  had  told  me  of  the  Owner 

18.  Eclogues,  Georgies,  Aeneid  ("Loeb  Classical  Library”  [London,  i960]), 
I.  148. 
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of  that  pleasant  Meadow  in  which  you  then  left  me;  that  he  had 
a  plentiful  estate,  and  not  a  heart  to  think  so;  that  he  had  at  this 
time  many  Law-suits  depending,  and  that  they  both  damp’d  his 
mirth,  and  took  up  so  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts,  that  he 
himself  had  not  leisure  to  take  the  sweet  content  that  I  (who 
pretended  no  title  to  them,)  took  in  his  fields,  for  I  could  there 
sit  quietly,  and  looking  on  the  water,  see  some  Fishes  sport  them¬ 
selves  in  the  silver  streams,  others,  leaping  at  Flies  of  several 
shapes  and  colours;  looking  on  the  Hills,  I  could  behold  them 
spotted  with  Woods  and  Groves;  looking  down  the  Meadows, 
could  see  here  a  Boy  gathering  Lillies  and  Lady-smocks,  and  there 
a  Girl  cropping  Culverkeyes  and  Cow-slips,  all  to  make  Garlands 
suitable  to  this  present  Month  of  May. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  221-222) 

This  passage  reveals  the  influence  of  the  pastoral  tradition  as 
much  as  that  of  the  georgic,  but  the  celebration  of  a  rural  con¬ 
tentment  which  results  from  the  careful  practice  of  a  rural  craft 
and  which  is  contrasted  with  urban  discontent  is  characteristic  of 
the  georgic  from  Vergil  on.  So  too  is  the  glowing  description  of 
the  rural  setting,  as  may  also  be  seen  in  the  passage  from  Vergil 
quoted  above.  Walton’s  detailed  accounts  of  how  to  catch  fish, 
his  descriptions  of  country  pastimes,  his  passages  of  natural 
description,  and  even,  perhaps,  his  recipes  for  cooking  fish  are  thus 
consistent  with  the  georgic  tradition. 

The  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  country  pursuits,  however, 
is  allied  in  Vergil  and  Walton  with  a  special  kind  of  piety 
that  informs  both  the  Georgies  and  The  Compleat  Angler.  The 
last  line  and  a  half  of  the  passage  of  the  Georgies  quoted  above 
(“extrema  per  illos/Iustitia  excedens  terris  vestigia  fecit”)  ex¬ 
presses  one  of  the  characteristic  attitudes  of  each  of  these  writers 
to  the  country,  that  an  older,  simpler,  and  more  honest  age  sur¬ 
vives  there.  This  theme  is  expressed  more  explicitly  by  Vergil  at 
the  end  of  Book  II,  where,  after  again  contrasting  the  piety  and 
contentment  of  the  husbandman  with  the  viciousness  and  discon¬ 
tent  of  more  ambitious  men,  he  adds: 

Hanc  olim  veteres  vitam  coluere  Sabini, 

Hanc  Remus  et  frater,  sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit 

Scilicet  et  rerum  facta  est  pulcherrima  Roma, 
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Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces. 

Ante  etiam  Sceptrum  Dictaei  regis  et  ante 
Impia  quam  caesis  gens  est  epulata  iuvencis. 

Aureus  hanc  vitam  in  terris  Saturnus  agebat; 

Necdum  etiam  audierant  inflari  classica,  necdum 
Impositos  duris  crepitare  incudibus  ensis. 

(Georgies,  II,  11.  532-540)19 

We  see  in  this  passage  and  the  passage  that  precedes  it  the  devotion 
to  the  land,  the  nation’s  ancestors,  its  history,  and,  ultimately,  its 
religion  that  is  one  of  the  major  themes  of  the  georgic  tradition. 
Closely  related  to  it  is  hatred  of  war,  especially  civil  war,  and 
praise  of  the  established  order.  This  is  the  note  on  which  Vergil 
ends  Book  I  of  the  Georgies,  where  he  describes  the  horrors  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  murder  of  Julius  Caesar,  laments  the  Roman  blood 
shed  at  the  second  battle  of  Philippi,  and  prays  that  Augustus 
Caesar  may  now  re-establish  peace  in  this  present  time  of  war 
when  the  plow  is  not  given  its  due  honor. 

An  obvious  feature  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  and  one  that  has 
irritated  some  critics,  is  the  way  that  Walton  throughout,  like 
Vergil,  associates  the  rural  craft  he  is  describing  with  religion. 
We  have  seen  how  Walton  christianized  Vergilian  convention 
by  going  to  biblical  myth  for  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  art. 
Although  Walton  was  following  Gervase  Markham  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  used  scripture  to  account  for  the  beginnings  of  angling, 
he  was  consciously  choosing  Christian  over  classical  myth,  alluding 
first  to  Dennys’  use  of  classical  myth  (“some  say  it  is  as  old  as 
Deucalion’s  flood”)  before  seeking  his  final  authority  for  the 
antiquity  of  angling  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  making  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  angling  with  Christianity,  Walton  is  aided,  of  course, 
by  an  association  as  old  as  Christianity  itself,  and  he  refers  to  the 
Apostle-Fishermen  and  to  the  various  incidents  involving  fishing 
in  the  Gospels,  as  well  as  to  the  “ancient  ecclesiastical  canons”  that 
forbade  hunting  but  allowed  fishing  to  the  clergy.  But  the  associ¬ 
ation  of  fishing  and  piety  is  principally  expressed  in  the  char¬ 
acter  and  discourse  of  Piscator  who  combines  instruction  in  fishing 


19.  Ibid.,  I,  152. 
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with  a  considerable  quantity  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
and  with  a  character  that  is  genially  but  uncompromisingly  de¬ 
vout. 

There  is  a  much  closer  resemblance  between  The  Compleat 
Angler  and  the  Georgies  than  simple  piety,  however.  Like  Vergil, 
Walton  is  celebrating  what  is  ancient,  traditional,  and  established. 
The  same  deep  conservatism  that  showed  itself  in  Walton’s  life 
and  in  his  other  writings  is  the  informing  spirit  of  the  Angler. 
Again  and  again  Piscator  makes  the  point  that  anglers  are  quiet, 
uncontentious,  unambitious  men.  The  virtues  which  Piscator 
praises  at  length  in  the  sermon  he  preaches  to  Venator  as  the  two 
walk  back  to  London  are  primarily  thankfulness  and  meekness. 
He  considers  three  of  the  beatitudes,  but  expatiates  at  greatest 
length  on  “Blessed  are  the  meek.”  The  religion  of  The  Compleat 
Angler,  with  its  emphasis  on  quiet  acceptance,  is  thus  a  world 
away  from  the  reforming  zeal  and  dogmatic  earnestness  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Puritans  who  had  overthrown  the  crown  and 
the  episcopacy,  and  the  contrast  is  certainly  deliberate. 

Walton’s  conservatism  shows  itself  in  the  georgic  praise  of  the 
past  and  in  his  suggestion  that  the  virtues  of  a  better  age  survive 
in  the  country  among  those  who  practice  the  rural  craft.  When 
Venator  suggests  that  fishermen  are  simple  men,  Piscator  replies; 

If  by  that  you  mean  a  harmlessness,  or  that  simplicity  which  was 
usually  found  in  the  primitive  Christians,  who  were  (as  most 
Anglers  are)  quiet  men,  and  followers  of  peace;  men  that  were  so 
simply-wise,  as  not  to  sell  their  Consciences  to  buy  riches,  and  with 
them  vexation  and  a  fear  to  die.  If  you  mean  such  simple  men  as 
lived  in  those  times  when  there  were  fewer  Lawyers?  when  men 
might  have  had  a  Lordship  safely  conveyed  to  them  in  a  piece  of 
Parchment  no  bigger  than  your  hand,  (though  several  sheets  will 
not  do  it  safely  in  this  wiser  age)  I  say  Sir,  if  you  take  us  Anglers 
to  be  such  simple  men  as  I  have  spoke  of,  then  my  self  and  those 
of  my  profession  will  be  glad  to  be  so  understood. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  6-7) 

This  identification  of  the  virtues  of  angling  with  the  virtues  of  the 
past  is  entirely  consistent  with  georgic  convention,  as  we  have 
seen,  but  it  had  specific  and  local  meaning  for  Walton  writing 
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in  1653.  The  degeneracy  of  present  times  was  revealed  by  the 
execution  of  Charles  I,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  sequestration  of 
prelatical  clergy  by  those  Walton  called  “pertinacious  schismatics” 
in  one  of  the  few  direct  references  to  contemporary  events  he 
allowed  himself  in  The  Compleat  Angler.  It  is  no  accident,  of 
course,  that  the  men  who,  according  to  Piscator,  dignified  angling 
with  their  piety  and  wisdom  are  principally  the  clergy  of  the  old 
church,  “our  learned  Perkins,”  “our  learned  Doctor  Whitaker,” 
“Doctor  Nowel,  sometimes  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  London”  (“Where,”  Walton  adds  in  a  pointed  reference 
to  the  Puritans’  treatment  of  Church  statuary,  “his  monument 
stands  yet  undefaced”),  and  “Dr.  Sheldon,  whose  skill  is  above 
all  others,”  and  who  had  been  imprisoned  and  sequestered  for  his 
loyalty  to  the  old  order. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  The  Compleat  Angler,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1653,  was  originally  a  subversive  book,  hiding  under  its 
general  air  of  innocence  and  simple  piety  a  sharp  criticism  of  the 
Puritan  and  Parliamentarian  ethos,  and  in  the  next  chapter  I  shall 
suggest  further  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  is  in  fact  the  case. 
There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  relationship  between  The 
Compleat  Angler  and  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is 
significant  that  both  The  Compleat  Angler  and  Vergil’s  Georgies 
were  written  in  a  period  of  civil  war  and  the  breakup  of  an  old 
order.  At  such  times  the  impulse  to  affirm  the  kinds  of  values  ex¬ 
pressed  by  georgic  themes  is  strong.  When  the  products  of  human 
ambition  and  of  politics  are  war  and  social  chaos,  there  is  likely 
to  occur  a  turning  to  the  stability  of  country  life  with  its  obvious 
sanity  and  innocence.  When  Walton  praises  the  pleasures  of 
angling  at  the  expense  of  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  the  “busy, 
money-getting  men,”  when  he  adopts  as  the  motto  of  his  book 
the  injunction,  “Study  to  be  quiet,”  he  is  expressing  a  disillusion 
with  human  ambition  that  is  very  like  Vergil’s  and  that  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced,  like  Vergil’s,  by  the  experience  of  the 
bloody  consequences  attendant  on  political  and  social  innovation. 

That  Walton  wrote  a  prose  georgic,  then,  is  not  simply  the 
result  of  Vergilian  influence  but  also  of  the  time  in  which  he 
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lived.  In  both  Augustan  Rome  and  seventeenth-century  England, 
distaste  for  urban  decadence  and  the  desire  for  rustic  simplicity 
and  virtue  found  expression  in  literary  forms  other  than  the 
georgic.  Maren-Sofie  Rpstvig  has  shown  how  popular  the  theme 
of  Horace’s  second  epode,  the  praise  of  the  happy  husbandman, 
was  among  English  poets,  especially  Anglican  poets,  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  years  of  Anglican  reaction  to  Puritan  power,  from 
1630  to  1638.2®  The  events  of  the  Civil  Wars  can  only  have  served 
to  strengthen  an  Anglican’s  and  a  Royalist’s  desire  for  rural 
retreat.  Stoic  pessimism,  Christian  resignation,  and  party  spirit 
united  to  give  force  and  relevance  to  the  ancient  theme  of  “beatus 
ille,”  the  blessed  husbandman  whom  Horace  celebrated.  In  such 
situations,  nature  often  imitates  art,  and  during  the  long  years  of 
the  interregnum,  the  dispossessed  Royalist  and  the  sequestered 
Anglican  were  likely  to  accomplish  the  escape  from  the  city  to 
the  blessed  security  of  the  country  that  the  usurer  in  Horace’s 
second  epode  only  dreams  of.  Walton’s  departure,  about  1643, 
from  London  where  he  had  prospered  was  undoubtedly,  as 
Anthony  a  Wood  said,  because  the  city  was  “dangerous”  to  one 
of  his  political  and  religious  persuasion,  but  Walton  was  probably 
also  moved  by  the  sentiments  given  form  by  georgic  poetry  and 
the  imitations  of  Horace. 

In  one  important  way,  however,  the  time  during  which  Walton 
wrote  The  Compleat  Angler  was  not  propitious  to  the  writing  of 
a  georgic.  One  typical  attitude  of  the  georgic  poet  that  is  too  per¬ 
vasive  and  profound  to  be  called  a  convention  and  that  is  more 
of  an  assumption  than  a  theme  is  a  view  of  nature  that  is  partially 
expressed  by  Fracastoro  and  Reynolds  in  their  defenses  of  scien¬ 
tific  poetry,  a  view  that  nature  is  almost  embodied  meaning,  that 
it  reveals  God’s  purposes  and  so  is  comprehensible  in  its  whole 
and  congenial  in  its  details.  Vergil  had  chiefly  represented  the 
activities  of  the  husbandman,  but  nature  in  the  Georgies  provides 
a  rich  and  significant  setting  for  his  activities.  Vergil  sings,  in 
Book  II,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the  kindly  mother  of  hardy  men. 
Nature  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  state.  Sun 

20.  Maren-Sofie  R0stvig,  The  Happy  Man;  Studies  in  the  Metamorphoses 
of  a  Classical  Ideal  i6oo-iyoo  (Oslo,  1954),  p.  60  and  passim. 
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and  earth  were  affected  by  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Geor¬ 
gies  begins  with  an  invocation  of  those  deities  responsible  for  the 
benevolence  of  nature.  Liber  and  Ceres,  the  Fauns  and  Dryads, 
Neptune  who  gave  the  first  horse.  Pan  the  guardian  of  sheep, 
Minerva  the  discoverer  of  the  olive  tree,  and  Silvanus  the  god  of 
the  woodland.  Vergil’s  nature  is  god-inhabited  and  kindly,  and 
he  even  sees  evidence  for  the  presence  of  the  divine  in  nature 
in  the  ordered  community  of  bees: 

His  quidam  signis  atque  haec  exempla  secuti 
Esse  apibus  partem  divinae  mentis  et  haustus 
Aetherios  dixere;  deum  namque  ire  per  omnia, 

Terrasque  tractusque  maris  caelumque  profondum; 

Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 

Quemque  sibi  tenuis  nascentem  arcessere  vitas; 

Scilicet  hue  reddi  deinde  ac  resoluta  referri 
Omnia,  nec  morti  esse  locum,  sed  viva  volare 
Sideris  in  numerum  atque  alto  succedere  caelo. 

(Georgies,  IV,  11.  219-227)21 

Vergil,  in  describing  the  beehive  as  a  kind  of  microcosm  of  human 
society,  was  followed  by  other  writers  of  georgics.  In  Vergil,  Jupiter 
had  rewarded  the  bees  for  protecting  him  in  his  infancy  by  giving 
them  a  sort  of  commonwealth: 

Nunc  age,  naturas  apibus  quas  luppiter  ipse 
Addidit  expediam,  pro  qua  mercede  canoros 
Curetum  sonitus  crepitantiaque  aera  secutae 
Dictaeo  caeli  regem  pavere  sub  antro. 

Solae  communis  natos,  consortia  tecta 

Urbis  habent,  magnisque  agitant  sub  legibus  aevum, 

Et  patriam  solae  et  certos  novere  penatis, 

Venturaeque  hiemis  memores  aestate  laborem 
Experiuntur  et  in  medium  quaesita  reponunt. 

Namque  aliae  victu  invigilant  et  foedere  pacto 
Exercentur  agris;  pars  intra  saepta  domorum 
Narcissi  lacrimam  et  lentum  de  cortice  gluten 
Prima  favis  ponunt  fundamina,  deinde  tenacis 
Suspendunt  ceras;  aliae  spem  gentis  adultos 
Educunt  fetus  . . . 

(Georgies,  IV,  11.  149-163)22 

21.  Eelogues,  Georgies,  Aeneid,  I,  210,  212. 

22.  Ibid.,  I,  206. 
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So,  too,  Oppian  of  Cilicia  and  John  Dennys  saw  the  world  of 
men  mirrored  by  fish.  The  same  conceit  is  seen  somewhat  faintly 
in  the  Angler,  when  Walton  says  that  “the  salmon  is  .  .  .  the  king 
of  fresh-water  fish,”  “the  mighty  luce  or  pike  is  taken  to  be  the 
tyrant,”  “the  carp  is  the  queen  of  rivers,”  and  “the  tench  is  the 
physician  of  fishes.” 

More  important  to  The  Compleat  Angler  is  a  view  of  nature 
as  providing  the  immediate  experience  of  God’s  bounty  and  good¬ 
ness.  This  is  a  view  that  Walton  found  expressed  in  his  sources. 
From  Du  Bartas,  for  example,  Walton  got  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  supposed  mating  habits  of  the  sargus,  cantharus,  and 
mullet,  but  also  a  view  of  divine  power  revealed  in  the  fecundity 
and  variety  of  the  sea.  Walton  quotes  the  following  from  Joshua 
Sylvester’s  translation  of  Du  Bartas: 

God  quickned  in  the  sea  and  in  the  rivers. 

So  many  Fishes  of  so  many  features. 

That  in  the  waters  we  may  see  all  creatures. 

Even  all  that  on  the  earth  are  to  be  found. 

As  if  the  world  were  in  deep  waters  drown’d. 

For  seas  (as  well  as  skies)  have  Sun,  Moon,  Stars; 

(As  well  as  air)  Swallows,  Rooks,  and  Stares; 

(As  well  as  earth)  Vines,  Roses,  Nettles,  Melons, 

Mushroms,  Pinks,  Gilliflowers,  and  many  millions 
Or  other  plants,  more  rare,  more  strange  than  these. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  34) 

Sylvester’s  translation  of  Du  Bartas’  Devine  Weekes  was  extremely 
popular  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  Walton  refers  to  it  five  times  in  The  Compleat  Angler. 
In  describing  Eden  before  the  Fall,  Du  Bartas  describes  the  won¬ 
ders  that  made  up  the  contemporary  picture  of  nature,  with  anom¬ 
alies  like  trees  that  mate  and  animals  that  grow  like  plants.^®  Even 
the  fact  that  some  natural  objects  came  in  odd  shapes  and  sizes  in 


23.  Robert  Hallowell  has  recently  discussed  how  Du  Bartas’  description  of 
mating  palm  trees  carries  out  Ronsard’s  dictum  that  poetry  should  be  the 
medium  for  popularizing  knowledge  (Renaissance  News,  XVII,  No.  2  [Summer, 
1964],  89).  For  Du  Bartas,  as  for  Walton,  knowledge  of  nature  consisted  very 
much  of  knowledge  of  the  marvelous. 
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a  way  that  disturbed  some  of  his  contemporaries  merely  showed 
God’s  generosity: 

God  pour’d  the  Waters  on  the  fruitfull  Ground 
In  sundry  figures;  som,  in  fashion  round, 

Some  square,  som  crosse,  some  long,  some  lozenge-wise 
Som  triangles,  som  large,  some  lesser  size; 

Amid  the  Floods  (by  this  faire  difference) 

To  give  the  World  more  wealth  and  excellence.^^ 

When  one  sees  the  beneficent  hand  of  God  working  variously 
and  ingeniously  in  each  natural  object,  a  catalogue  of  facts  of 
natural  history  can  be  an  act  of  piety.  Walton’s  piety  is  of  this 
sort,  and  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  after  listing  some  of  the 
wonders  of  the  aquatic  world,  Piscator  concludes: 

Sir,  these  Examples  may,  to  you  and  others,  seem  strange;  but 
they  are  testified  some  by  Aristotle,  some  by  Pliny,  some  by  Ges- 
ner,  and  by  many  others  of  credit,  and  are  believed  and  known  by 
divers,  both  of  wisdom  and  experience,  to  be  a  Truth;  and  indeed 
are  (as  I  said  at  the  beginning)  fit  for  the  contemplation  of  a  most 
serious  and  a  most  pious  man.  And  doubtless  this  made  the 
prophet  David  say.  They  that  occupy  themselves  in  deep  waters 
see  the  wonderful  works  of  God. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  38-39) 

Piscator,  in  this  passage,  is  expressing  the  view  of  nature  that  he 
enforces  with  passages  of  pious  song  and  verse  throughout  the 
Angler.  For  him,  as  for  John  Dennys,  part  of  the  value  of  angling 
is  that  it  offers  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  contemplation  of 
God’s  rich  and  beautiful  creation. 

Yet  even  at  the  time  The  Compleat  Angler  was  being  written, 
Walton’s  and  Du  Bartas’  view  of  nature  was  under  attack  from 
several  directions.  The  Baconian  revolution  in  science  had  among 
its  guiding  impulses  the  desire  to  free  the  study  of  nature  from 
poetry  and  the  imagination  and  to  replace  the  reliance  on  the 
traditional  authorities  in  the  various  fields  with  direct  experi¬ 
mentation.  Many  of  Walton’s  sources  of  practical  and  scientific 

24.  Bartas  His  Devine  Weekes  and  Workes,  trans.  Joshua  Sylvester  (London, 
1608),  p.  64. 
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information  were  out  of  date  for  both  of  these  reasons;  they 
poeticized  nature  and  they  were  not  based  on  orderly  observation. 
Walton’s  very  use  of  such  authorities,  his  unquestioning  reliance 
on  sources  like  Gesner,  Aelian,  Pliny,  and  Topsell,  was  old- 
fashioned.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  the  triumph  of  Baconian 
philosophy  was  given  a  kind  of  formal  recognition  in  the  founding 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  only  nine  years  after  the  first  edition 
of  The  Compleat  Angler.  In  1658,  Richard  Franck,  a  Crom¬ 
wellian  trooper  who  has  gained  a  certain  fame  by  being  perhaps 
the  only  writer  besides  Byron  to  condemn  the  Angler,  accused 
Walton  of  stuffing  “his  book  with  morals  from  Dubravius  and 
others,  [and]  not  giving  us  one  precedent  of  his  own  practical 
experiments. ’’2®  Franck,  a  modern  man  who  accepted  the  new, 
empirical,  and  morally  neutral  science,  criticized  in  Walton  the 
old-fashioned  man  who  did  not.  Indeed,  there  is  no  sign  that 
Walton  was  even  aware  of  the  great  intellectual  changes  of  his 
time.  With  unconscious  irony,  he  cites  zoological  information  from 
Bacon,  as  though  the  author  of  The  Advancement  of  Learning 
were  another  authority  to  be  accepted  uncritically,  like  Aelian 
and  Pliny. 

In  one  respect,  the  new  science  seemed  to  favor  the  writing  of 
georgics  by  dignifying  natural  facts  in  all  their  unpoetic  actuality 
and  by  dignifying  simultaneously  work  with  things  rather  than 
with  ideas  and  words.  In  their  willingness  to  work  and  get  their 
hands  dirty,  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  Royal  Society  were 
closer  to  Vergil’s  husbandmen  than  to  the  Renaissance  gentlemen 
of  the  previous  generation.  Burling  argues  that  we  can  thus 
partially  account  for  the  increased  popularity  of  didactic  poetry 
in  England  after  1650.2®  But  the  scientific  and  intellectual  revolu¬ 
tion  led  in  the  direction  of  abstraction  in  a  way  that  Bacon  im¬ 
perfectly  foresaw.  Alfred  North  Whitehead  described  the  picture 
of  nature  that  resulted  from  Lockean  psychology  and  Newtonian 
physics  as  “a  dull  affair,  soundless,  scentless,  colourless;  merely 
the  hurrying  of  material,  endlessly,  meaninglessly.’’^'^  Those  fea- 

25.  'Northern  Memoirs,  ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Edinburgh,  1821),  p.  175. 

26.  Burling,  p.  19. 

27.  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (New  York,  1925),  p.  77. 
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tures  of  natural  objects  that  had  appealed  to  the  senses  and  so  to 
the  poet  were  now  relegated  to  the  category  of  secondary  qualities. 
A.  O.  Lovejoy  demonstrated  that  the  dominant  view  of  nature  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  that  of  a  logically  and  necessarily 
ordered  hierarchy.  Everything  in  nature,  rather  than  demonstrat¬ 
ing  God’s  goodness  by  its  picturesqueness  or  its  usefulness  to  man, 
displayed  instead  the  inherent  logic  of  the  universe  by  forming  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  being.^®  In  general,  the  rationalism 
of  the  age  that  came  into  being  in  Walton’s  lifetime  was  demon¬ 
strated,  as  Basil  Willey  points  out  in  his  account  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Platonists,  by  the  concern  to  replace  pictures  with  ideas 
or  abstractions.^®  These  changes  had  profound  consequences  for 
poetry.  Nature  still  provided  material  for  poetry,  especially  geor¬ 
gic  poetry,  but  the  imaginative  response  to  nature  in  the  Augustan 
mode  was  to  see  the  universal  order  displayed  in  it,  and  that 
meant  to  concentrate  on  the  general  rather  than  the  specific,  the 
ideal  tulip  and  not  a  particular  flower  or  the  detail  of  its  stripes. 
God  was  seen  in  the  grand  working  of  the  whole,  but  detail  was 
accidental  and  contingent  and  therefore  meaningless  and  even 
vulgar.  Doctor  Johnson’s  inability  to  read  the  word  “blanket”  in 
Macbeth  without  laughing  is  well  known.  One  result,  of  course, 
was  the  periphrastic  Augustan  poetic  diction,  which  substituted 
for  fish,  the  scaly  breed,  for  birds,  the  feathered  troop.  But  the 
diction  merely  reflected  a  real  embarrassment  in  dealing  with 
physical  fact  in  poetry.  The  separation  of  science  and  poetry  was 
firmly  established.  It  became  the  task  of  science  to  analyze  and 
observe  closely,  and  of  poetry  to  generalize  and  observe  exten¬ 
sively.  But  by  its  nature,  poetry  must,  it  seems,  deal  with  the  par¬ 
ticular,  the  concrete,  and  the  local,  and  this  is,  in  any  case,  true  of 
the  georgic.  Poetry  in  the  Augustan  mode,  with  its  formal  and 
almost  unvaried  “high  style”  was  not  suited  to  expressing  the 
right  way  to  plow  a  field  or  bait  a  hook  nor  was  it  designed  to 
express  the  moral  and  emotional  significance  of  such  acts.  The 
fate  of  the  georgic  in  the  Augustan  age  was  like  that  of  the  epic; 

28.  The  Great  Chain  of  Being  (New  York,  i960),  passim,  but  esp.  chaps, 
vi  and  vii. 

29.  The  Seventeenth  Century  Background  (Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1955),  p.  139. 
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it  was  sedulously  cultivated  but  its  only  real  successes  were  in 
mock  forms,  Swift’s  A  Description  of  a  City  Shower  and  A  De¬ 
scription  of  the  Morning  and  Gay’s  Trivia,  all  of  which  gain  their 
humor  by  showing  how  stubbornly  unpoetic  urban  life  is  in  its 
details,  or  John  Philips’  Cyder,  in  which  the  Vergilian  model  is 
scrupulously  followed  in  the  Miltonic  high  style  with  comic 
results.  Cyder,  curiously,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in  the 
eighteenth  century  as  a  successful  imitation  of  Vergil  in  English, 
but  burlesque  was  unavoidable: 

The  flagrant  Procyon  will  not  fail  to  bring 
Large  Shoals  of  slow  House-bearing  Snails,  that  creep 
O’er  the  ripe  Fruitage,  paring  slimy  Tracts 
In  the  sleek  Rinds,  and  unprest  Cyder  drink. 

No  Art  averts  this  Pest;  on  Thee  it  lyes. 

With  Morning  and  with  Evening  Hand  to  rid 
The  preying  Reptiles;  nor,  if  wise,  wilt  thou 
Decline  this  Labour,  which  it  self  rewards 
With  pleasing  Gain,  whilst  the  warm  Limbec  draws 
Salubrious  Waters  from  the  nocent  Brood. 

{Cyder,  I,  11.  411-420)30 

Philips  was  aware  of  the  incipient  comedy  of  such  passages  but 
could  not,  as  Vergil  did,  change  his  style  and  still  write  serious 
poetry.  His  solution  was  to  write  a  poem  incorporating  a  rather 
complex  series  of  shifts  of  tone,  from  burlesque  to  high  seriousness, 
but  with  the  more  solemn  passages  being,  for  the  most  part,  those 
least  concerned  with  making  cider. 

Even  the  Romantic  reaction  against  the  rationalist  sensibility 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Wordsworth’s  reassertion  of  the 
meaningfulness  of  nature  did  not  represent  a  return  to  the  as¬ 
sumptions  that  we  find  in  Walton  and  the  true  georgic.  Words¬ 
worth’s  view  of  nature  was,  of  course,  radically  unscientific,  even 
anti-scientific.  The  true  observer  of  nature  was  not  one  who 
peeped  and  botanized  on  his  mother’s  grave,  in  the  manner  of  a 
physical  scientist,  but  one  who  responded  to  the  “Presences” 
perceived  behind  the  apparent  forms  of  nature  by  the  power  of 
the  imagination.  The  affinity  with  Walton  that  Wordsworth  felt 

30.  The  Whole  Works  of  Mr.  John  Philips  (London,  1720),  p.  26. 
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and  expressed  in  the  sonnet  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  this 
study  was  not  entirely  unjustified,  but  in  saying  that  Walton  was 
one  who  exhorted 

To  reverent  watching  of  each  still  report 

That  nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine, 

he  was  probably  ascribing  to  Walton  his  own  response  to  nature. 
He  probably  did  not  recognize  that  The  Compleat  Angler  con¬ 
tained  accurate  scientific  information,  by  older  standards,  as  well 
as  the  expression  of  a  moral  and  aesthetic  perception  of  nature. 
Such  a  union  of  the  scientific  and  poetic  was  more  foreign  to  the 
Romantic  sensibility  than  it  had  been  to  the  neoclassical,  and  the 
writing  of  formal  georgics  died  out  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  this  one  respect,  the  straightforward  use  of  instruction  to 
support  the  georgic  theme,  Walton  is  closer  to  Vergil  (and  to  the 
critical  ideal  of  Henry  Reynolds)  than  it  has  been  possible  for 
writers  to  be  since  his  time.  Indeed,  The  Compleat  Angler  is 
probably  the  only  work  in  English  that  is  still  read  and  that 
teaches  a  particular  skill  while  associating  that  skill  with  a  whole 
cluster  of  values  and  emotions. 

Yet,  while  The  Compleat  Angler  probably  owes  to  the  influence 
of  the  georgic  tradition  the  assumption  that  such  weight  of  mean¬ 
ing  could  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  a  skill  like  angling,  and 
while  there  would  almost  certainly  have  been  no  Compleat  Angler 
without  the  prior  existence  of  this  literary  tradition,  the  question 
of  the  form  that  Walton  gave  this  tradition  must  not  be  ignored. 
The  Compleat  Angler  shares  with  the  georgic  tradition  its  prin¬ 
cipal  themes  and  much  of  its  essential  view  of  the  world,  but  its 
expression  of  those  themes  is  dramatic,  largely  through  the  char-  \/ 
acter  and  rhetoric  of  Piscator.  Walton  derives  the  idea  of  making 
instruction  dramatic  from  the  ancient  and  rich  tradition  of  dia¬ 
logue  instruction.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  in  this  study  for 
a  discussion  of  Walton’s  use  of  dialogue  form,  but  it  is  important 
for  a  consideration  of  The  Compleat  Angler  and  the  georgic  tradi¬ 
tion  to  notice  that  he  has  given  the  georgic  a  form  closer  to  prose 
fiction  than  to  the  traditional  georgic  poem. 
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It  is  possible  that  only  thus  could  the  georgic  view  of  nature 
and  human  activity  be  expressed  convincingly  in  modern  English. 
For,  while  formal  georgic  poetry  has  not  been  a  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  or,  in  the  last  century  and  a  half,  particularly  common 
form  of  poetry,  there  have  been  prose  works  that  have  expressed 
the  georgic  spirit  in  passages  giving  instruction  or  describing  an 
activity.  Thoreau’s  Walden  is  perhaps  too  obvious  an  example 
to  need  comment.  One  also  thinks  of  the  sections  of  Moby-Dick 
that  are,  in  effect,  treatises  on  whales  and  whaling.  Because,  like 
Walton,  Melville  reveals  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  that  is  both 
scholarly  and  practical,  these  passages  have  the  effect,  like  the 
instruction  in  a  georgic,  of  relating  the  work’s  themes  to  human 
experience  and  human  knowledge.  In  William  Faulkner’s  “The 
Bear,’’  the  instruction  that  Sam  Fathers  gives  to  Ike  McCaslin  in 
hunting  is,  like  Piscator’s  instruction  of  Venator,  an  initiation 
into  a  proper  and  pious  relationship  with  nature.  In  Hemingway’s 
“Big  Two-Hearted  River,’’  a  major  georgic  theme  is  presented 
against  a  background  of  war  and  disillusion.  The  narrative  seems 
at  first  to  be  merely  an  objective  and  detailed  account  of  a  man 
on  a  fishing  trip,  with  the  same  close  attention  to  the  use  of  bait 
and  rod  and  even  the  same  concern  with  food  that  are  found  in 
the  Angler.  A  more  profound  resemblance  is  revealed,  however, 
by  a  fuller  understanding  of  Hemingway’s  story.  The  hero,  Nick 
Adams,  has  been  wounded  physically  and  spiritually  by  war  and  is 
attempting  to  find  value  and  stability  by  means  of  the  careful, 
almost  ritualistic  practice  of  angling.  As  in  Walton,  the  contrast 
is  made  between  rural  simplicity  and  honesty  and  urban  deca¬ 
dence,  here  by  Nick  Adams’  thoughts  of  his  friend  and  former 
fishing  companion  Hopkins  who  has,  in  effect,  sold  himself  in  a 
materially  advantageous  marriage. 

Walton,  then,  expressed  his  georgic  themes  in  a  form  that  made 
them  independent  of  the  aesthetic  premises  of  a  traditional  georgic 
poet.  The  latter  resembled  the  epic  poet  in  the  way  that  he  per¬ 
formed  a  social  task.  All  the  knowledge  of  a  society— its  history, 
its  legends,  its  religion,  and  its  sciences— was  expressed  by  and 
through  him.  He  relied  on  a  public  that  shared  the  values  and 
the  view  of  nature  that  he  celebrated.  In  the  last  two  hundred 
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years,  in  an  increasingly  fragmented  and  secular  society,  georgic 
poetry  and  epic  poetry  have  been  progressively  abandoned,  and 
“poetry”  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  “lyric  poetry,”  with 
poetry  in  which  the  poet  insists  on  the  specialness,  the  uniqueness 
of  his  vision.  The  Romantic  poet  usually  spoke  as  one  having 
greater  moral  and  metaphysical  sensitivity  than  ordinary  men. 
The  modern  poet  tends  to  describe  the  drama  of  his  own  acute 
consciousness.  Both  view  life  from  a  point  more  or  less  peripheral 
to  society.  While  poetry  has  become  less  social,  more  personal,  the 
poet’s  ancient  role,  that  of  the  interpreter  of  society  to  itself,  has 
been  partially  assumed  by  the  writers  in  “the  social  sciences,” 
partially  by  the  writers  of  prose  fiction.  This  fiction  has  itself, 
however,  increasingly  emphasized  the  limited  possibilities  of 
human  action.  Piscator,  the  spokesman  and  embodiment  of  Wal¬ 
ton’s  georgic  vision,  is  not  a  creation  of  the  modern  perception, 
but  his  obvious  sanity,  practicality,  and  humility  have  made  him 
both  credible  and  sympathetic  to  modern  readers. 

Moreover,  the  recurrence  of  georgic  themes  in  recent  prose, 
as  in  those  instances  noted  above,  indicates  that  the  point  of  view 
expressed  through  Piscator  and  Venator  has  significance  for 
sensibilities  more  modern  than  that  which  created  them.  For  all 
that  nature  has  been  felt  to  be  meaningless,  or,  more  usually, 
that  its  meaning  for  man  has  seemed  to  be  problematic,  the  belief 
has  remained  strong  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  know  himself 
and  to  test  his  values  better  by  an  intelligent  response  to  nature 
than  by  remaining  among  the  confused  forms  of  social  life.  This 
is  a  theme  particularly  strong  among  American  writers,  who  have 
often  been  characterized  by  a  distrust  of  human  learning  and 
of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  creations  of  human  ingenuity. 
Walton,  by  celebrating  a  piety  more  modest  and  more  traditional, 
satirized  the  intellectual  arrogance  and  materialistic  energy  of  the 
Puritans.  American  writers,  reacting  in  similar  fashion  against  a 
society  which  too  often  reflected  the  meanest  and  least  humane 
side  of  Puritanism,  have  often  used  the  richness  and  variety  of 
nature  and  the  wisdom,  patience,  and  intelligence  needed  to  come 
to  terms  with  it,  to  discover  alternative  values. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  georgic 
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tradition  before  and  after  Walton’s  time  reveals  that  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler  is  very  much  involved  with  the  whole  history  of 
Western  literature.  Douglas  Bush’s  statement  that,  as  the  author 
of  The  Compleat  Angler,  Walton  “may  be  said  to  have  had  no 
predecessors  and  no  successors,’’^^  is  only  a  little  more  true  of 
Walton  than  of  any  author  of  a  work  of  real  distinction  and  is 
false  enough  to  be  misleading.  Specifically,  Walton  shared  many  of 
his  basic  attitudes  and  themes  with  earlier  writers  in  the  georgic 
tradition.  It  was  the  special  function  of  his  art,  which  was  eclectic 
but  not  imitative,  to  unite  the  attitudes  and  conventions  of  the 
georgic  tradition  with  the  forms  and  conventions  of  other  literary 
traditions.  By  doing  so,  he  made  the  old  conventional  themes 
significant  in  a  way  that  the  more  formal  imitative  poets  failed 
to  do,  as  proof  of  which  one  need  only  point  to  the  great  and 
enduring  popularity  of  The  Compleat  Angler  and  the  obscurity 
into  which  didactic  georgic  poetry  since  Vergil  has  fallen.  Walton’s 
true  successors,  it  has  been  suggested  here,  are  not  so  much  the 
Romantic  nature  poets  as  those  writers  who  have  affirmed  the 
value  of  action  informed  by  a  piety  to  and  a  close  knowledge  of 
nature.  Angling,  said  Walton,  combines  both  action  and  con¬ 
templation,  and  it  is  this  combination  that  it  is  the  special  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  georgic  to  celebrate. 


31.  English  Literature  in  the  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century  (Oxford,  1962), 
P-  239- 
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11  ,  The  Compleat  Angler  and  the  Pastoral 
Tradition 

On  those  few  occasions  when  commentators  have  attempted  to 
use  a  term  from  literary  criticism  or  literary  history  to  classify  The 
Compleat  Angler,  they  have  tended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  call  it  a 
pastoral.  It  is  not  always  clear  that  in  doing  so  they  had  anything 
more  specific  in  mind  than  that  The  Compleat  Angler  gives  a 
pleasant  picture  of  rural  life,  although  Buchan,  as  we  have  seen, 
compared  the  Angler  with  the  “country  idylls”  of  Theocritus. 
Even  so  vague  and  sweeping  an  assertion  as  Hazlitt’s,  that  the 
Angler  is  “the  best  pastoral  in  the  language,”  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  lightly,  however,  in  view  of  the  eminence  of  the  man  who 
made  it.  Moreover,  although  I  think  that  the  Angler  was  very 
much  influenced  by  the  pastoral  tradition,  it  is  well  to  notice  at 
the  outset  the  problem  raised  by  discussing  the  same  work  in  terms 
of  the  two  traditions,  the  pastoral  and  the  georgic.  Obviously  these 
traditions  have  much  in  common.  Addison  would  not  otherwise 
have  had  to  make  such  a  point  of  distinguishing  them  for  a  liter¬ 
ate  public  that  had  forgotten  the  difference.  Both  deal  with  the 
country  as  an  ideal  that  is  contrasted  with  the  less  attractive  ac¬ 
tuality  of  the  city.  But  the  country  that  each  deals  with  is  usually 
a  different  sort  of  thing.  Nature  for  the  georgic  poet  is  not  to  be 
passively  enjoyed  and  it  is  not  merely  the  agreeable  setting  for 
equally  agreeable  activities.  It  achieves  its  significance  through 
intellectual  and  physical  activity,  Walton’s  “action  and  contem¬ 
plation.”  It  is  almost  an  adversary,  although  the  struggle  is  the 
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good  life.  A  georgic  creates  an  imaginative  experience  built  around 
instruction  in  practical  activity.  It  is  precisely  this  core  of  prac¬ 
tical  information  that  is  so  foreign  to  the  pastoral  tradition,  which 
tends  to  deal  with  nature  in  larger,  simplified  forms  with  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  difficulties  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  true  that  the  activity  of  fishing  was 
a  traditional  subject  of  georgic  poetry  by  Walton’s  time,  it  is  also 
true  that  there  was  a  much  richer  tradition  that  fishermen  were 
pastoral  figures.  The  Italian  poet  Sannazaro,  who  had  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  the  revival  of  pastoral  poetry  during  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  was  also  responsible  for  a  modification  of  the  Vergilian 
tradition  that  substituted  the  shore  for  the  traditional  Arcadian 
or  Sicilian  landscape,  and  fishermen  for  shepherds.^  His  Eclogues, 
first  published  in  1526,  are  wholly  traditional  Vergilian  eclogues 
except  for  this  change  in  setting.  The  change  was  radical  enough 
by  Renaissance  standards,  however,  to  excite  considerable  interest 
and  comment.  Ariosto  gave  high  praise  to  Sannazaro  in  Orlando 
Furioso,  saying  that  he  had  brought  the  Muses  from  their  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  seashore.  Sannazaro’s  Eclogues  went  through  ten  edi¬ 
tions  in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  there  were  nu¬ 
merous  imitations.  Tasso  inserted  the  first  imitation  of  Sannazaro’s 
piscatorial  eclogues  in  the  second  book  of  the  Amori? 

Inevitably  there  were  imitations  of  Sannazaro  in  France  and 
England.  DuBellay,  in  La  Deffense  et  Illustration  de  la  Langue 
Francoyse,  urged  French  poets  to  compose  pastoral  eclogues  in 
French  in  the  manner  of  Theocritus  and  Vergil  and  piscatorial 
eclogues  in  the  manner  of  Sannazaro,  and  his  injunction  was 
obeyed  by  Remy  Belleau  with  Part  I  of  his  Bergerie  in  1565  and 
by  Christophe  de  Gamon,  author  of  Les  Pescheries  (1598).®  In 
England  the  first  imitations  of  Sannazaro  were  two  Latin  eclogues 
by  Giles  Fletcher  the  elder  about  1569.^  His  son  Phineas  followed 
with  the  Piscatorial  Eclogues  (1633),  probably  the  most  sustained 

1.  Henry  W.  Hall,  Idylls  of  Fishermen  (New  York,  1912),  pp.  45-95. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  65-69. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  87-91. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  96-97. 
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imitation  of  Sannazaro  in  English.  Walton  mentions  these  ec¬ 
logues  in  The  Compleat  Angler  and  praises  their  author  as  “an 
excellent  Divine  and  an  Excellent  Angler”  (ed.  1676,  p.  223),  so 
that  he  had  at  least  that  much  acquaintance  with  the  Sannazarian 
tradition.  The  piscatorial  eclogue  was  only  a  refinement  of  the 
Vergilian  tradition,  however,  and  Eletcher’s  fishermen  are  barely 
distinguishable  from  conventional  literary  shepherds.  They  en¬ 
gage  in  the  same  song  contests  and  they  utter  the  traditional  love 
complaints.  Like  Spenser,  Eletcher  uses  his  eclogues  to  deal  alle¬ 
gorically  with  contemporary  abuses  in  the  church. 

Although  Sannazaro’s  innovation  seemed  radical  to  his  contem¬ 
poraries— and  even  eighteenth-century  commentators  like  Addi¬ 
son  and  Johnson  considered  this  change  a  significant  one— the 
depiction  of  fishermen  as  pastoral  figures  was  not  original  with 
him.  Theocritus’  short  twenty-first  idyll  consists  of  a  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  two  fishermen.  Eishing  was  one  of  the  traditional  activities 
of  poetic  shepherds.  In  Nicholas  Breton’s  The  Passionate  Shep- 
heard  (1604),  for  example,  there  is  a  description  of  the  various 
pleasures  of  the  pastoral  life,  including  angling: 

Or  along  the  shallow  brooke. 

Angling  with  a  baited  hooke: 

See  the  fishes  leape  and  play 
In  a  blessed  Sunny  day. 

The  result  of  all  this  seems  to  have  been  a  loose  identification  in 
literature  of  fishermen  and  shepherds  as  members  of  the  same 
stylized  pastoral  world.  Michael  Drayton,  for  example,  has  both 
shepherds  and  fishermen  as  characters  in  his  pastoral  Muses  Eli- 
zium.  In  The  Compleat  Angler  Walton  quoted  Donne’s  The  Baite 
in  which  Donne  makes  a  kind  of  piscatorial  pastoral  of  Marlowe’s 
“Come  live  with  me.” 

The  ascription  to  fishermen  of  all  the  traditional  pastoral  qual¬ 
ities  of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  quietness  also  has  a  non-literary, 
or  at  least  a  non-classical,  source.  Some  of  the  popularity  of  the 
pastoral  tradition  during  the  Renaissance  can  be  accounted  for  by 
certain  obvious  parallels  between  it  and  traditional  Christian 
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symbolism  and  imagery.  Pastoral  imagery  in  the  narrow  sense, 
that  is  imagery  derived  from  the  keeping  of  sheep,  abounds  in 
scripture.  The  Twenty-third  Psalm,  the  parable  of  the  good  shep¬ 
herd,  Jesus’  characterization  of  himself  as  a  shepherd,  and  his 
reference  to  the  “lost  sheep  of  Israel’’  are  the  most  familiar  ex¬ 
amples.  There  are  equally  familiar  though  less  common  pisca¬ 
torial  references  and  images  in  Christian  tradition,  especially  in 
the  New  Testament.  These  result  principally  from  the  fact  that 
four  of  the  twelve  Apostles  were  fishermen,  a  fact  that  Walton 
used  in  christianizing  the  georgic  tradition.  Piscatorial  and  pas¬ 
toral  imagery  are  used  in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  by  Christian 
tradition.  Just  as  Christ  had  commanded  Peter,  “Feed  my  sheep,” 
so  had  he  expressed  much  the  same  purpose  by  telling  the  Apostle- 
Fishermen  that  he  would  make  them  “fishers  of  men.”  Similarly, 
just  as  Christ  was  from  the  first  the  “Lamb  of  God,”  so  was  he 
early  symbolized  by  the  the  Fish.^  Walton  was  taking  ad¬ 

vantage  of  a  rich  cultural  tradition,  then,  when  he  made  fishing 
the  occupation  of  the  pious  and  innocent,  but  the  whole  com 


of  attitudes  concerning  Christianity,  fishing,  and  the  rural  life 
had  been  expressed  principally  in  the  pastoral  mode,  and  it  is 
in  this  mode  that  Walton  dramatizes  the  experience  of  angling. 

While  Walton  deals  ostensibly  with  the  English  countryside 
beyond  Tottenham  High  Cross  and  while  he  discusses  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  catching  fish  in  English  streams,  it  is  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  pastoral  tradition  that  shape  the  natural  landscape 
in  The  Compleat  Angler.  The  excursion  out  from  London  and 
back  again  and  the  frequent  references  to  urban  discontent  and 
rural  happiness  establish  the  first  requirement,  perhaps  the  one 
essential  requirement,  for  a  pastoral  setting,  the  contrast  between 
city  and  country  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Walton  sets  his 
narrative  in  May  when  the  English  landscape  is,  if  ever,  Arcadian, 
as  is  conventional  among  English  pastorals,  but,  like  most  Eng¬ 
lish  pastoral  poets,  Walton  draws  the  details  of  his  natural  descrip- 

5.  The  familiar  anagram  behind  this  ancient  symbol  is  explained  in  a  note 
to  Henry  Bayley’s  commendatory  poem  to  The  Compleat  Angler.  This  note 
first  appeared  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Angler  (1655). 
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tion  more  from  classical  tradition  than  from  direct  observation. 
Venator’s  account  of  the  countryside  he  saw  while  sitting  under 
the  willow  tree,  quoted  in  the  previous  chapter,®  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spoken  by  Piscator  are  both  stylized  rather  than  naturalistic 
descriptions: 

Look,  under  that  broad  Beech-tree  I  sate  down,  when  I  was  last 
this  way  a  fishing,  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoyning  Grove  seemed 
to  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  Eccho,  whose  dead  voice 
seemed  to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow  of  that  Primrose- 
hill;  there  I  sate  viewing  the  silver-streams  glide  silently  towards 
their  center,  the  tempestuous  Sea;  yet,  sometimes  opposed  by 
rugged  roots,  and  pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves,  and 
turned  them  into  foam:  and  sometimes  I  beguil’d  time  by  viewing 
the  harmless  Lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade, 
whilst  others  sported  themselves  in  the  chearful  Sun:  and  saw 
others  craving  comfort  from  the  swoln  Udders  of  their  bleating 
Dams.  As  I  thus  sate,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possesst 
my  soul  with  content,  that  I  thought,  as  the  Poet  has  happily 
exprest  it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth; 

And  possesst  joys  not  promis’d  in  my  birth. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  78-79) 

This  passage,  like  Venator’s,  gives  all  the  necessary  ingredients 
of  the  classical  locus  amoenus  of  rhetorical  tradition:  trees,  a 
meadow,  a  running  stream,  flowers,  lambs,  and  the  singing  of 
birds.'^  Moreover,  the  adjective  applied  to  each  detail  is  tradi¬ 
tional.  It  is  conventional  that  streams  are  silver,  that  lambs  are 
seen  leaping,  that  the  sun  is  cheerful  and  the  shade  cool.  All  of 
these  details  could  actually  be  found  in  the  English  countryside,  of 
course,  and  Walton  tends  to  adapt  pastoral  conventions  to  local 
realities.  He  does  not  fill  his  landscape  with  the  vines  and  olives 
of  the  south  as  medieval  and  Renaissance  writers  of  northern 
Europe  often  did  even  when  describing  local  settings.®  In  fact, 
Walton’s  skilful  blending  of  the  details  of  the  English  landscape— 

6.  See  above,  pp.  43-44. 

7.  Ernst  Robert  Curtius,  European  Literature  and  the  Latin  Middle  Ages, 
trans.  Willard  Trask  (New  York,  1953),  p.  195. 

8.  Ibid.,  pp.  183-185. 
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the  hawthorn  hedges,  the  inns  where  the  sheets  smell  of  lavender— 
with  the  traditional  pastoral  world  has  induced  some  readers  to 
feel  that  The  Compleat  Angler  describes  the  actual  English  coun¬ 
tryside.  The  essay  by  Hazlitt  quoted  in  the  introduction  to  this 
study  shows  that  he  responded  to  the  evocation  in  the  Angler 
of  the  experience  of  countryside;  in  reading  it,  we  have  the  “feel¬ 
ing  of  the  open  air,  ...  we  walk  with  [Walton]  along  the  dusty 
roadside,”  and  “We  accompany  [the  fishermen]  to  their  inn  at 
night.”  Hazlitt  was,  of  course,  writing  at  a  time  when  this  kind  of 
appeal  to  the  senses  was  widely  seen  as  an  important  function  of 
literature.  This  notion  would  have  been  strange  to  any  seven¬ 
teenth-century  writer,  including  Walton.  Walton’s  natural  descrip¬ 
tion,  even  at  its  most  vivid,  makes  all  detail  conform  to  stylized  and 
simplified  pastoral  forms.  The  purpose  is  rhetorical  rather  than, 
in  Hazlitt’s  sense,  descriptive:  Walton  is  more  concerned  to  cele¬ 
brate  certain  traditional  pastoral  values  by  means  of  description 
of  nature  than  to  re-create  a  dramatic  moment  or  sensuous  experi¬ 
ence.  Moreover,  when  the  details  of  Walton’s  descriptive  passages 
are  examined,  they  reveal  their  literary  ancestry  rather  than 
Walton’s  powers  of  direct  observation.  The  desire  for  “cool  shade” 
or  for  shelter  from  what  Venator  calls  in  a  later  passage  “the  sun’s 
violent  heat”  (scarcely  a  problem  in  an  English  May)  shows  that 
the  classical  southern  poet’s  picture  of  the  ideal  setting  survives 
even  in  Walton.  There  are  two  barely  hidden  references  to  clas¬ 
sical  pastoral  literature  in  this  passage.  The  echo,  whose  dead 
voice  seems  to  live  in  the  hollow  tree,  recalls  Ovid’s  metamor¬ 
phosed  nymph,  who  is  imaginatively  present  in  the  English  land¬ 
scape.  The  “broad  beech-tree”  is  consciously  taken  from  Vergil, 
as  is  made  clear  elsewhere  in  the  Angler  when  Piscator  says  to 
Venator:  “[We  have]  sate  as  quietly  and  as  free  from  cares  under 
this  Sycamore,  as  Virgils  Tityrus  and  his  Meliboeus  did  under 
their  broad  Beech-tree”  (ed.  1676,  p.  122). 

The  setting  of  the  traditional  pastoral  is  not  merely  a  stylized 
and  agreeable  natural  landscape,  however,  but  rather  nature  in¬ 
habited,  usually  with  a  whole  pastoral  society  implied  or  de¬ 
scribed.  The  informing  myth  of  the  pastoral  tradition  from  Vergil 
to  Pope  is  that  of  the  Golden  Age,  and  like  the  georgic,  the  pas- 
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toral  shows  a  feeling  that  an  older,  simpler,  more  innocent  age 
survives  in  the  country.  The  principal  difference  in  the  use  of  the 
myth  in  the  two  traditions  is  that  the  pastoral  tends  to  depict 
primarily  simplified,  idealized  social  relationships  rather  than  the 
work  of  the  husbandman.  The  traditional  device  is  the  creation 
of  a  society  of  shepherds  (or  fishermen,  as  we  have  seen)  in  which 
human  relationships  and  values  may  be  depicted  in  their  simplest 
form.  Because  in  the  more  formal,  post-Vergilian  pastorals  a  world 
is  generally  depicted  without  the  ordinary  pressures  of  human 
needs,  there  is  usually  a  strong  element  of  play  in  most  pastoral  ^ 
literature.  Certainly  play  is  an  important  feature  in  the  Angler. 
Fishing  itself,  besides  providing  the  means  and  occasion  for  con¬ 
templation  of  the  georgic  values,  is  also  a  pastime  and  a  tradi¬ 
tionally  pastoral  pastime  at  that,  with  all  the  implications  of 
freedom  from  consequence  or  necessity  that  pastoral  play  involves. 
The  singing  matches  in  which  Piscator,  Venator,  and  their  com¬ 
panions  engage  are  among  the  most  traditional  of  pastoral  activ¬ 
ities,  as  well  as  being  the  means  for  Walton  to  introduce  a  great 
deal  of  pastoral  poetry  into  the  Angler.  The  pastoral  singing 
match  was  typically  a  form  of  debate,  so  that  the  opening  debate 
in  The  Compleat  Angler  between  Venator,  Piscator,  and  Auceps  is 
in  keeping  wdth  the  other  pastoral  elements  of  the  work.  This  par¬ 
ticular  debate  has  many  analogues  in  Western  literature,  and 
Walton  probably  knew  a  pastoral  version  written  by  his  friend, 
Michael  Drayton.  In  the  sixth  nymphal  of  his  Muses  Elizium, 
Drayton  depicted  a  debate  between  “Silvius,”  “Halcius,”  and 
“Melanthus,”  a  forester  (hunter),  a  fisherman,  and  a  shepherd, 
each  of  whom,  in  the  ancient  manner  of  the  pastoral  song-con¬ 
test,  sings  the  praises  of  his  craft  to  a  band  of  nymphs.  Finally, 
the  “action”  that  takes  up  most  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  the 
dialogue  between  Piscator  and  Venator,  is  itself  a  kind  of  pastoral 
activity.  Traditionally,  the  innocent,  simple  pastoral  world  pro¬ 
vided  a  vantage  point  from  which  to  consider  and  judge  the  com¬ 
plex,  sinful  world  of  actual  society,  and  so  the  pastoral  landscape  ^ 
often  served  as  the  setting  for  discourse  on  a  variety  of  issues,  often 
social,  religious,  and  moral,  like  that  in  the  Angler. 

The  pastoral  society  that  is  the  setting  for  all  these  playful  ac- 
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tivities  is  not  that  of  rude  peasants.  In  general,  the  relationships 
of  pastoral  figures  are  consistent  with  the  gentleness  of  the  whole 
pastoral  setting.  The  brotherhood  of  anglers  into  which  Piscator 
initiates  Venator  is  a  society  of  the  amiable  and  patient.  Walton 
represents  this  society  dramatically  in  the  two  evenings  at  the 
inn,  in  which  Piscator,  Venator,  and  their  companions  Peter  and 
Coridon  engage  in  singing  matches.  Walton  lays  greater  stress 
even  than  is  conventional  on  the  lack  of  any  real  contention  among 
the  singers: 

[Piscator].  Lets  ev’n  say  Grace,  and  turn  to  the  fire,  drink  the 
other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles,  and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts. 

Come  on,  my  Masters,  who  begins?  I  think  it  is  best  to  draw 
cuts,  and  avoid  contention. 

Pet[er].  It  is  a  match.  Look,  the  shortest  cut  falls  to  Coridon. 

Cor[idon].  Well  then,  I  will  begin,  for  I  hate  contention. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  89) 

Piscator  and  Venator,  who  are  the  only  figures  present  through 
most  of  the  book,  together  form  a  kind  of  pastoral  society  based 
on  simple  courtesy  and  affection. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  larger  pastoral  setting  in  which  the 
society  of  anglers  has  its  being  are  represented  by  the  rustics  whom 
Venator  sees  gathering  May  garlands,  by  the  “honest,  cleanly 
hostess”  of  their  inn,  but  principally  by  the  milkmaid  and  her 
mother.  Empson  has  argued  that  behind  pastoral  literature  there 
lies  a  belief  in  a  natural,  correct,  and  cordial  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  classes  in  which  each  has  its  own  peculiar  dignity.^ 
Peasants  are  social  inferiors  and  know  it,  and  yet  they  are  closer 
to  nature  and  therefore  more  innocent  and,  in  special  ways,  wiser. 
Walton  displays  something  very  like  this  attitude  in  his  characteri¬ 
zation  of  the  milkmaid  and  her  mother.  Each  of  these  knows  her 
place— the  maid  is  properly  obedient  to  her  mother  and  the 
mother  properly  respectful  before  the  gentlemen  anglers— yet  the 
mother  is  wise  enough  to  perceive  the  moral  superiority  of  anglers 
to  other  men,  and  the  maid  has  all  the  splendor  of  youthful  inno- 

9.  William  Empson,  Some  Versions  of  Pastoral  (London,  1935),  p.  11. 
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cence.  Innocence  and  security  are  the  two  principal  characteristics 
that  distinguish  the  pastoral  character  from  ordinary  urban  man. 
Like  his  description  of  the  pastoral  landscape,  Walton’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Maudlin  and  her  mother  is  very  much  informed  by  liter¬ 
ary  echoes  and  literary  references.  Venator  praises  Maudlin  by 
quoting  from  the  character  of  “A  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid”  in 
the  Overbury  book  of  characters.  The  maid  herself  sings  Mar¬ 
lowe’s  pastoral  poem  “The  Passionate  Shepherd”  and  a  song  that, 
as  her  mother  says,  she  had  sung  the  night  before,  “when  young 
Corydon  the  Shepherd  plaid  so  purely  on  his  oaten  pipe”  (ed. 
1676,  p.  84).  The  Vergilian  name  Corydon  and  the  oaten  pipe 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  Walton  stylizes  rustic  society  in  the 
Angler,  and,  specifically,  the  extent  to  which  he  transforms  Eng¬ 
lish  peasants  into  Arcadian  shepherds.  f 

The  action  and  setting  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  then,  are  to  a 
significant  degree  shaped  by  the  conventions  of  the  pastoral  tra¬ 
dition.  These  conventions  are  not  without  thematic  significance. 
Because  the  pastoral  was  not  so  much  a  picture  of  the  absence 
of  society  as  the  idealization  and  simplification  of  human  society, 
it  was  a  useful  mode  for  social  satire,  and  was  often  so  used  by 
those  poets  who  flourished  in  Walton’s  youth.  As  Frank  Kermode 
put  it: 

In  the  heyday  of  English  Pastoral  the  satirist,  with  Juvenal  never 
far  from  his  thoughts,  is  always  at  hand,  flogging  away  with  his 
scourge  of  untrimmed  decasyllables  .  .  .  never  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  virtue  always  entailed  in  wresting  a  metropolis  out  of 
a  gentler  countryside.  Pietas,  gravitas,  virtus— these  are  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  wither  in  acquisitive  communities.^® 

The  pastoral  society  that  Walton  depicts  and  that  he  contrasts 
with  the  morally  inferior  city  is  in  part  the  fellowship  of  anglers 
into  which  Venator  is  admitted.  Anglers  are  united,  not  only  by 
their  common  delight  in  their  innocent  recreation,  but  also  by 
their  happy  poverty  and  their  gentle,  uncontentious,  and  unac- 

10.  Frank  Kermode,  English  Pastoral  Poetry  from  the  Beginning  to  Marvell 
(London,  1952),  p.  15. 
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quisitive  temper,  which  frees  them  from  rivalry  and  envy.  While 
pastoral  literature  typically  contrasts  the  innocence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  dweller  with  the  sophistication  of  the  courtier,  Walton’s  Pis- 
cator  repeatedly  contrasts  anglers  with  busy,  practical  men.  Was 
Walton  in  his  satiric  description  of  the  man  of  business  simply 
referring  to  a  perennial  moral  type  or  was  he  alluding  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  in  his  own  society? 

A  few  years  ago,  most  students  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
especially  if  they  knew  Walton’s  political  and  religious  commit¬ 
ments,  would  have  said  confidently  that  Walton  was  consciously 
describing  in  these  passages  the  essential  Puritan.  Because  of  the 
great  influence  of  Tawney’s  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism, 
there  has  been  popularized  a  falsely  simple  identification  of 
Puritanism  and  the  business  ethos  of  the  middle  class.  This  view 
distorts  by  simplifying  what  Tawney  actually  said.  Perhaps  the 
dominant  impression  of  the  Puritans  has  been  that  they  were 
the  group  primarily  responsible  for  destroying  the  Merrie  Eng¬ 
land  of  ale  drinking  and  maypole  dancing,  a  society  based  on  the 
mutual  affection  and  support  of  lord  and  peasant,  and  for  found¬ 
ing  commercial  England,  with  its  ruthless  economic  competition 
and  gloomy  Sundays.  Probably  the  most  serious  charge  brought 
against  the  Puritans  is  that  they  eschewed  the  medieval  view  of 
holy  poverty,  according  to  which  the  poor  were  peculiarly  blessed 
and  beloved  of  God,  being  the  image  of  Christ  during  his  earthly 
ministry,  and  instead  regarded  the  poor  as  the  victims  of  their 
own  vice,  especially  of  their  own  idleness. Much  recent  schol¬ 
arship  has  been  concerned  to  correct  both  this  view  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans  and  the  view  it  implies  concerning  the  relation  of  social 
class  and  economics  to  the  Civil  Wars.  In  tracing  the  pattern  of 
English  charitable  giving  from  1480-1660,  W.  K.  Jordan  found 
both  increasing  generosity  and  growing  awareness  of  the  causes 
of  poverty  precisely  among  those  groups  that  have  been  accused 
of  harshness  to  the  poor— the  Puritans,  the  gentry,  and  mer- 

11.  For  example,  Margaret  James,  Social  Problems  and  Policy  During  the 
Puritan  Revolution  (London,  1930),  pp.  17-20. 
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chants. Even  Tawney  showed  at  considerable  length  how  many 
Puritan  preachers  and  writers  were  economic  conservatives  and 
bitterly  denounced  abuses  of  the  poor  such  as  enclosure  of  com¬ 
mon  land  and  usury,  w'hich  were  the  consequences  of  a  com¬ 
petitive  economy.^^  Moreover,  and  of  greater  relevance  for  un¬ 
derstanding  Walton’s  purposes,  the  typical  seventeenth-century 
Anglican’s  view  of  the  Puritan  was  not  of  a  Dickensian  capitalist, 
cold-hearted  and  prosperous,  but  rather  of  an  upstart  killjoy,  who 
spoiled  innocent  Sunday  amusements,  who,  like  any  Turk,  scorned 
the  holy  liturgy  and  sacraments,  and  who,  though  base-born  and 
ill  educated,  presumed  to  disobey  his  betters  in  matters  of  church 
and  state. 

Still,  while  taking  into  account  all  the  qualifications  which 
Tawney ’s  thesis  has  received,  it  remains  probably  correct  to  say 
that  Walton’s  attack  on  acquisitive  men  is  aimed  at  the  Puritan 
merchants  and  tradesmen  he  had  known  in  London,  the  shop¬ 
keepers,  for  example,  who  had  closed  their  shops  to  demonstrate 
their  demand  for  Archbishop  Laud’s  prompt  execution. A 
touchstone  to  distinguish  the  seventeenth-century  groups  we  now 
call  Puritans  and  Anglicans  is  provided  by  the  issue  of  Sabba¬ 
tarianism  and  Sunday  sports.  James  I,  reacting  to  the  suppression 


12.  W.  K.  Jordan,  Philanthropy  in  England  1^80-1660  (London,  1959).  The 
following  quotations  from  Jordan  indicate  how  emphatically  he  opposes  the 
traditional  view  of  the  social  historians:  “It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
gentry  and  merchants  assumed  a  very  large  measure  of  social  responsibility 
early  in  the  Tudor  period,  which  during  the  Elizabethan  era  was  so  expanded 
as  to  become  dominant”  (p.  19).  “The  conscience  of  mankind  during  the  course 
of  our  period  was  for  the  first  time  honestly  and  resolutely  to  embrace  the 
problem  of  the  poor”  (p.  56).  “It  perhaps  simplifies  a  process  of  social  change 
far  too  much  to  say  that  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  gave  alms  as  an  act  of  piety 
while  men  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave,  and  much  more  generously,  under 
the  dictate  of  social  need.  Yet  the  evidence  runs  most  persuasively  with  the 
statement”  (p.  146). 

13.  R.  H.  Tawney,  Religion  and  the  Rise  of  Capitalism  (New  York,  1937), 
pp.  212-226. 

14.  William  Holden,  Anti-Puritan  Satire  1^^2-1642  (New  Haven,  1954), 
passim,  but  see  p.  56  for  Thomas  Heywood’s  typical  characterization  of  a 
Puritan. 

15.  See  above,  p.  23. 
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of  Sunday  amusements,  had  issued  the  Book  of  Sports  in  1618, 
listing  those  sports  which  could  lawfully  be  engaged  in  by  the 
common  people  on  Sundays.  He  thus  induced  violent  and  open 
opposition  among  Puritan  clergy  and  laity,  by  flying  in  the  face 
of  their  Sabbatarian  principles.  The  Puritans  wanted  to  eliminate 
all  holidays  in  celebration  of  saints’  days  and  other  holy  days 
and  to  make  Sunday,  or  as  they  preferred  to  call  it,  the  Sabbath, 
the  only  day  of  rest  and  a  day  devoted  to  religious  exercise  and 
instruction.  They  had,  of  course,  explicit  religious  motives. 
Saints’  day  celebrations,  church  ales,  maypole  dancing,  and  other 
surviving  medieval  celebrations  were  too  often  pagan  in  origin 
and  spirit  and  were  also  seen  as  survivals  of  papistry.  But,  as 
Christopher  Hill  has  pointed  out,  the  frequent  holidays  of  medi¬ 
eval  and  Elizabethan  England  suited  agricultural  rather  than 
commercial  and  urban  society.  Holidays  were  found  to  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  trade  and  profit,  and  both  godliness  and  self-interest 
urged  their  suppression.  Hill  argues  that  the  concomitant  of  the 
Puritan  hostility  to  saints’  days,  the  desire  that  the  rules  against 
both  work  and  amusements  on  Sundays  be  strictly  enforced, 
represented  the  need  of  the  puritanical  “industrious  sort  of 
people’’  to  protect  themselves  from  overwork.  It  was  part  of  a 
modern  pattern  of  labor  discipline.^®  There  was  yet  another  re¬ 
lated  motive  both  for  Sabbatarianism  and  for  the  opposition  to 
the  Book  of  Sports.  Although  the  Puritans  were  almost  certainly 
not  as  uncharitable  to  the  poor  as  they  have  been  characterized 
by  modern  scholars,  they  were  as  a  group  especially  hostile  to 
idleness,  and,  as  Jordan  has  shown,  their  charities  to  the  poor, 
far  more  than  gifts  to  the  poor  in  earlier  ages,  tended  to  be 
designed  to  insure  that  the  recipient  was,  where  possible,  trained 
and  employed  rather  than  simply  provided  for  materially.^^  Of 
course,  hostility  to  idleness  was  not  a  peculiarly  Puritan  attitude. 
Hill  quotes  angry  denunciations  of  this  vice  by  two  staunch 
Anglicans  whose  Lives  Walton  wrote,  George  Herbert  and  Bishop 

16.  Christopher  Hill,  Society  and  Puritanism  in  Pre-Revolutionary  England 
(London,  1964),  pp.  145-218. 

17.  E.g.,  Jordan,  Philanthropy  in  England,  pp.  146-147,  154-155,  256,  260, 
263-272;  also  Jordan,  The  Charities  of  London  (London,  i960),  pp.  177-180. 
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Sanderson. Piscator  makes  it  clear  in  The  Compleat  Angler 
that  he  will  not  let  his  fishing  interfere  with  his  business.  Ideo¬ 
logical  controversy  always  involves,  probably  even  produces,  a 
high  degree  of  shared  attitude  and  belief.  But  often  where  the 
Puritan  saw  paganism,  idleness,  and  sinful  self-indulgence,  the 
conservative  Anglican  saw  only  innocent  recreation  that  was  the 
more  honorable  because  it  was  traditional.  Thus,  George  Wither, 
in  A  Christmas  Carroll,  celebrated  the  traditional  games  and 
feasting  that  accompanied  the  rural  festival,  and,  in  an  obvious 
reference  to  the  Puritans’  hostility  to  Christmas  celebrations, 
alluded  to  the  “Churles  [who]  at  our  mirth  repine.”  Walton, 
writing  some  thirty  years  later,  had  seen  the  “churles”  trium¬ 
phant,  the  suppression  of  the  old  festivals  and  amusements  by  the 
Puritan  Parliament, and,  in  general,  the  remaking  of  English 
life  to  conform  more  with  the  Puritan  ideals  of  thrift,  hard  work, 
seriousness,  and  an  individualistic  piety.  So,  like  many  a  pastoral 
poet  before  him  and  using  much  of  the  traditional  language,  he 
depicted  a  pastoral  society  that  was  superior  to  the  actual  society 
he  disapproved  of,  but,  adapting  the  conventions  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  he  stressed  not  merely  the  traditional  innocence  of  country 
life,  but  also  its  pleasures  and  its  festive  social  harmony.  He  con¬ 
veys  what  we  would  call  the  fun  of  fishing  and  of  singing  pastoral 
songs  in  alehouses. 

It  is  not  entirely  beside  the  point  that  the  fishing  trip  in  The 
Compleat  Angler  seems  to  begin  on  May  Day.  May  Day  was  one  ^ 
of  the  festivals  most  vehemently  detested  by  the  Puritans,  and 
the  Act  of  April,  1644,  that  enforced  Sunday  observance  also 
called  for  the  destruction  of  maypoles.^®  It  is  very  much  to  Wal¬ 
ton’s  satiric  purpose  to  indicate,  as  he  does  continually,  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  pleasures  of  angling  and  the  moral 
superiority  of  anglers  to  more  practical  men.  Anglers  have  time 
to  contemplate  God’s  handiwork  in  nature.  They,  like  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  are  under-valuers  of  money  (ed.  1676,  pp.  44-45).  They 

18.  Hill,  pp.  125-126. 

19.  C.  H.  Firth  and  R.  H.  Rait,  Acts  and  Ordinances  of  the  Interregnum, 
1642-1660  (London,  1911),  I,  421,  954. 

20.  Ibid.,  I,  421. 
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enjoy  a  contentment  unknown  by  those  like  Piscator’s  rich 
neighbor  whose  chief  energies  are  devoted  to  getting  money  (ed. 
1676,  p.  262).  Unlike  such  ambitious  men,  anglers  do  not  envy 
and  can  therefore  love,  each  other.  They  have  a  special  affinity 
with  simple  countryfolk  like  the  milkmaid  and  her  mother.  In 
sum,  they  enjoy  again  the  innocent  Golden  Age  that  is  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theme  of  pastoral  literature.  But  Walton  uses  this  ancient 
theme  to  address  his  contemporaries  about  current  issues,  remind¬ 
ing  them  of  certain  values  lost  sight  of  by  the  energetic,  thrifty, 
and  reforming  Puritans,  the  uses  of  play,  of  holidays,  and  of  an 
unambitious  poverty. 

The  contrast  between  Walton’s  pastoral  world  and  the  com¬ 
plex  urban  society  is  not  merely  the  contrast  between  the  ideal 
and  the  actual.  The  pastoral  world  is  traditionally  a  safe  world, 
a  retreat  from  the  dangers  of  court  and  town  or  from  time  and 
change.  This  is  the  element  of  the  pastoral  that  Walton  especially 
stresses  in  his  setting.  The  mood  is  partly  achieved  by  the  nature 
of  the  pastoral  world  as  a  whole,  a  polite  society  based  on  mutual 
affection  and  placed  in  a  pleasant  rural  setting.  There  is  not  one 
pastoral  setting  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  however,  but  a  series 
of  them,  each  having  as  its  dominant  characteristic  a  sense  that 
it  is  a  secure  and  pleasant  retreat  from  the  immediate  surround¬ 
ings.  For  example,  much  of  the  discourse  on  fishing  occurs  while 
Piscator  and  Venator  are  sheltering  themselves  under  a  sycamore 
from  a  “smoking  shower.”  The  single  tree,  it  has  been  argued 
by  Curtius,  was  the  original  pastoral  setting,  and  certainly  to 
converse  under  a  single  tree  was  a  typical  activity  of  pastoral 
characters.  The  inn  that  is  the  setting  for  the  singing  matches 
engaged  in  by  Venator,  Piscator,  Peter,  and  Coridon,  with  its 
“cleanly  room,”  its  “lavender  in  the  windows,”  its  “twenty  ballads 
stuck  about  the  wall,”  and  its  “hostess,  which  ...  is  both  cleanly, 
handsome,  and  civil,”  is  another  kind  of  locus  amoenus,  a  pleasant 
setting  for  pleasant  activity.  On  the  second  night  it  serves,  like 
the  sycamore,  as  a  shelter  against  rough  weather: 


21.  Curtius,  p.  187. 
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[Peter].  And  I  am  glad  we  are  now  with  a  dry  house  over  our 
heads,  for  hark  how  it  rains  and  blows.  Come  Hostess,  give  us  more 
Ale,  and  our  supper  with  what  haste  you  may;  and  when  we  have 
sup’d  let  us  have  your  Song,  Piscator,  and  the  Catch  that  your 
Scholar  promised  us,  or  else  Coridon  will  be  dogged. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  217) 

On  the  walk  back  to  London,  Piscator  preaches  to  Venator  on 
humility  and  thankfulness  “in  the  cool  shade  of  this  sweet 
Hony-suckle-Hedg,”  and  the  two  of  them  have  their  last  meet¬ 
ing  in 

this  sweet  shady  Arbour,  which  Nature  her  self  has  woven  with  her 
own  fine  fingers;  ’tis  such  a  contexture  of  Woodbines,  Sweetbrier, 
Jessamine,  and  Mirtle;  and  so  interwoven  as  will  secure  us  both 
from  the  Sun’s  violent  heat;  and  from  the  approaching  shower. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  269) 

This  sense  of  security  (one  is  tempted  to  call  it  “snugness”)  which 
Walton  achieves  by  depicting  a  safe  pastoral  retreat  set  in  a  more 
dangerous  or  less  pleasant  surrounding  world,  dramatizes  the 
theme  that  is  stated  explicitly  in  Wotton’s  verses  quoted  by 
Venator: 

Quivering  fears,  heart-tearing  cares. 

Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears, 

Flye,  flye  to  Courts, 

Flye  to  fond  worldlings  sports. 

Where  strain’d  Sardonick  smiles  are  glosing  still. 

And  grief  is  forc’d  to  laugh  against  her  will. 

Where  mirth’s  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 

Fly,  from  our  Country-pastimes,  fly. 

Sad  troops  of  humane  misery. 

Come,  serene  looks. 

Clear  as  the  chrystal  Brooks, 

Or  the  pure  azur’d  heaven  that  smiles  to  see 
The  rich  attendance  on  our  poverty; 

Peace  and  a  secure  mind. 

Which  all  men  seek,  we  only  find  .... 


(ed.  1676,  pp.  269-270) 
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The  account  of  the  country  life  differs  in  the  georgic,  pastoral, 
and  Horatian  or  “beatus  ille”  traditions,  but  the  sense  of  the 
country  as  the  place  of  safety  is  common  to  all  of  them.  And  this 
view  of  the  country  must  have  been  common  among  Anglicans 
and  Royalists  during  the  1640’s  and  1650’s,  when  London  was  the 
chief  seat  of  Puritanism  and  Parliamentarianism. 

We  have  been  able  to  see  all  of  these  traditional  pastoral 
elements  in  The  Compleat  Angler  only  by  discussing  it  in  terms  of 
setting  and  action,  precisely  those  aspects  of  the  narrative  on 
which  the  Romantic  critics  who  called  the  Angler  a  pastoral 
tended  to  dwell.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  however, 
that  there  is  a  dramatic  development  in  the  pastoral  setting,  that 
there  is  not  merely  action  but  ajilot.  That  plot,  a  simple  one  it 
must  be  conceded,  concerns  the  movement  of  the  main  characters 
from  city  to  country  and  back  again.  Venator  and  Piscator  enter 
and  become  part  of  the  pastoral  life,  but  their  very  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  difference  between  this  world  and  the  city  that  they 
have  left  is  an  indication  that  they  get  their  identity  from  the  city. 
The  same  pattern  of  withdrawal  by  urban  characters  from  their 
own  complex  society  into  a  pastoral  setting,  where  they  are 
temporarily  integrated  but  from  which  they  must  return,  is  to  be 
seen  elsewhere  in  pastoral  literature,  for  example  in  Shakespeare’s 
pastoral  dramas.  As  You  Like  It  and  The  Winter’s  Tale.  Although 
it  would  be  absurd  to  equate  Walton’s  simple  plot  with  the 
complicated  plots  of  these  plays,  there  is  this  common  element. 
In  each,  the  pastoral  society  simplifies  the  important  issues  of  the 
complex  society  which  the  characters  have  temporarily  left  and 
reveals  truths  that  had  been  hidden  there.  Having  seen  things 
more  clearly  by  means  of  the  pastoral  excursion,  the  main  char¬ 
acters  return  to  their  former  life,  enlightened  and  refreshed,  better 
able  to  assume  their  accustomed  roles. 

The  pastoral  excursion,  then,  is  a  kind  of  educational  process. 
By  accompanying  Piscator  on  a  fishing  trip,  Venator  learns  the 
Christian  virtues  of  thankfulness  and  humility,  the  joys  of  an 
innocent  pastime  and  affectionate  companionship,  in  short,  a 
happiness  that  is  consistent  with  virtue.  All  of  this  is  implied 
when  he  says  on  his  return  to  London,  “I  have  only  lived  since  .  . . 
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I  turned  Angler.”  Through  the  whole  excursion,  Piscator  is  Ven- 
ator’s  teacher,  being  his  guide  through  the  pastoral  world  and 
commenting  on  the  meaning  of  their  experiences.  At  the  same 
time,  of  course,  he  is  his  teacher  in  the  art  of  angling  as  a  georgic 
skill,  as  a  means  of  getting  close  to  those  truths  seen  best  in  the 
direct  experience  of  nature.  There  are  in  effect  two  parallel 
processes  of  education  occurring  in  the  Angler,  the  dramatically 
presented  pastoral  experience  and  the  instruction  in  georgic  skills  ^ 
and  georgic  values. 

The  difficulty  with  regarding  The  Compleat  Angler  as  being 
principally  a  little  pastoral  drama,  however,  is  that  we  cannot 
thereby  account  for  a  large  part  of  the  work.  The  georgic  instruc¬ 
tion  has  little  to  do  with  the  pastoral  setting  in  which  Venator 
and  Piscator  move  and  act.  Indeed,  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
the  country  as  it  actually  is,  all  the  struggles  with  weather  and 
tackle  that  are  part  of  angling,  would  introduce  a  jarring  note, 
would  in  fact  destroy  the  sense  of  simplicity  that  is  essential  to  a 
pastoral  setting,  even  Walton’s  pastoral  setting  with  its  use  of 
actual  English  countryside.  So  far  as  the  pastoral  drama  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  georgic  themes  are  represented  almost  entirely  in  the 
character  and  speech  of  Piscator.  It  is  as  though  Piscator  were  av^ 
georgic  poet  discoursing  in  a  pastoral  setting.  The  long  and  care¬ 
ful  exposition  of  practical  knowledge  and  the  related  georgic 
themes  in  Piscator’s  discourse  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  pastoral 
drama  and  seriously  impedes  its  movement. 

Considered  as  a  pastoral  drama  only.  The  Compleat  Angler  is 
unsatisfactory  for  other  reasons.  Nicolas’  innovation  of  dividing 
the  work  into  “Days”  rather  than  chapters  cannot  hide  the 
obvious  liberties  that  Walton  takes  with  the  dramatic  situation. 
Conversations  that  take  only  a  brief  time  to  read  are  supposed  to 
account  for  long  passages  of  time.  The  entire  second  day  of  the 
action  consists  of  one  fairly  short  chapter  of  dialogue.  Walton’s 
stylization  of  character  and  setting  (an  effect  that  has  been 
happily  likened  to  that  of  a  woodcut)22  and  his  creation  of  a  world 

22.  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin  and  Alexander  M.  Witherspoon,  Seventeenth- 
Century  Prose  and  Poetry  (New  York,  1946),  p.  258. 
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whose  very  point  is  the  absence  of  conflict  reduce  dramatic  inter¬ 
est  to  a  minimum. 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  Walton  had  any  structural  principle  in 
mind  in  composing  The  Compleat  Angler,  it  was  certainly  not 
that  of  pastoral  narrative.  The  aesthetic  problem  is  to  find 
some  design  in  The  Compleat  Angler  that  combines  both  the 
elements  of  pastoral  drama  and  georgic  discourse.  The  answer 
lies  partly  in  Walton’s  adaptation  of  dialogue  form. 
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III.  The  Compleat  Angler  and  the 
Dialogue 

The  Compleat  Angler  is  one  of  a  very  few  dialogues  given  a  place 
in  the  more  or  less  settled  canon  of  English  literature.  It  is  perhaps 
because  of  the  lack  of  such  works  in  our  language  that  there  has 
been  little  recognition  among  literary  historians  and  theorists 
writing  in  English  that  the  dialogue  is  a  form  with  an  ancient  and 
important  place  in  Western  literature  and  with  certain  peculiar 
possibilities  and  limitations  for  the  creation  of  a  dramatic  or 
otherwise  imaginative  work.  The  last  study  of  the  tradition  in 
English  was  apparently  Elizabeth  Merrill’s  short  book  published 
in  191  id  and  the  major  study  in  any  language  of  the  whole 
tradition  is  still  the  nineteenth-century  work  Der  Dialog  by 
Hirzel.2  It  could  be  argued  that  critical  and  scholarly  neglect  of 
the  dialogue  as  a  form  is  justified,  since  it  is  questionable  whether 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  single  dialogue  tradition.  The  dialogue 
form  has  been  put  to  an  immense  variety  of  uses  in  works  of 
every  level  of  literary  significance  from,  for  example,  the  Platonic 
dialogues  and  the  satires  of  Lucian  to  ephemeral  political  and 
religious  pamphlets.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  faced  with  so  huge 
and  apparently  shapeless  a  body  of  writing,  most  commentators 
on  The  Compleat  Angler  have  seldom  attempted  to  determine  to 
what  extent  Walton  was  influenced  by  it  in  writing  his  own 
dialogue. 

1.  Elizabeth  Merrill,  The  Dialogue  in  English  Literature  (“Yale  Studies  in 
English,”  42  [New  York,  1911]). 

2.  Rudolf  Hirzel,  Der  Dialog  (Leipzig,  1895). 
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The  dialogue  was  particularly  common  among  the  popular 
writings  of  Walton’s  day  that  commented  on  contemporary 
political  and  religious  controversies.  The  process  of  religious 
reform  and  revolt  in  England  was  in  part  carried  on  from  the 
early  sixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  means  of  polemical  dialogues,  published  more  often  by  the 
reforming  than  by  the  conservative  party.  Just  as  the  revolt 
against  the  Papacy  had  been  enlivened  by  dialogues  like  A  proper 
dyaloge  hetwene  a  gentillman  and  a  husbandman  each  com- 
playninge  to  the  other  their  miserable  calamities  throught  the  am- 
bicion  of  the  clergye  (1530)  and  A  dialogue  agaynst  the  tyrannye 
of  the  Papists  (1562),  which  satirized  the  mass,  the  religious  orders, 
and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  so  too  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  seventeenth  century,  there 
were  dialogues  satirizing  the  bishops  and  abuses  in  the  Reformed 
Church,  such  as  A  dialogue  concerning  the  strife  of  our  Church 
(1584),  and  the  Marprelate  pamphlet,  A  dialogue,  wherein  is 
plainly  laid  open  the  tyrannical  dealings  of  Lord  Bishops  against 
Gods  children  (1589?)  republished  in  1640.  Walton  was  not  alone, 
then,  in  using  the  dialogue  form  to  comment  on  contemporary 
events,  but  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  pamphlet  dia¬ 
logues  reveals  how  profoundly  different  the  works  in  this  essen¬ 
tially  subliterary  tradition  are  from  The  Compleat  Angler  in 
tone,  language,  and  structure.  Typically  they  consist  of  arguments 
between  characters  holding  opposing  points  of  view,  the  author’s 
spokesman  defeating,  though  seldom  converting,  his  opponent. 
The  characteristic  tone  is  informal  to  the  point  of  bluntness. 
Indeed,  the  usual  ethical  stance  of  the  reforming  or  Puritan  author 
and  his  spokesman  is  that  of  the  plain,  blunt  man.  In  the  anti¬ 
papist  dialogue  John  Bon  and  the  Mast  Person,  the  simple  plow¬ 
man,  John  Bon,  remains  stubbornly  and  ironically  unconvinced 
by  the  attempts  of  the  other  speaker,  a  priest,  to  explain  the  mass 
and  transubstantiation.  Similarly,  the  matter-of-fact  biblical 
learning  of  Orthodoxos,  the  Puritan  spokesman  in  A  dialogue 
concerning  the  strife  of  our  Church,  defeats  the  more  social  and 
polite  discourse  of  his  opponent  Philochrematos.  In  general,  a 
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colloquial  and  even  in  some  cases  a  slangy  style  was  usual  in  the 
controversial  pamphlet  dialogues  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  polite  and  learned  speech  of  Piscator  and  Venator, 
the  graciousness  of  their  relationship,  and  the  creation  of  a 
dramatic  situation  in  the  dialogue  distinguishes  The  Compleat 
Angler  from  this  popular  tradition. 

A  somewhat  closer  relationship  between  The  Compleat  Angler 
and  popular  dialogues  of  the  period  was  pointed  out  by  H.  J. 
Oliver  in  his  article  on  the  composition  of  the  Angler.  Oliver 
reminds  us  that  the  use  of  dialogue  form  for  books  of  instruction 
was  particularly  common  in  Walton’s  time  and  concludes,  “One 
might  well  wonder  whether  [Walton]  ever  thought  for  a  moment 
of  writing  his  book  in  any  other  way.’’^  This  is  to  overstate  the 
case.  If  Walton’s  primary  impulse  was,  as  Oliver  implies,  to  write 
a  handbook  of  fishing,  then  he  might  have  considered  writing  a 
georgic  poem  like  Dennys’  or  simply  using  non-dramatic  exposi¬ 
tory  prose  like  Mascall,  whose  A  Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hooke  and 
Line  was  also  one  of  Walton’s  sources  of  information.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  the  special  virtue  of  Oliver’s  essay  to  raise  critical  issues 
that  have  otherwise  been  generally  ignored,  and  a  full  exploration 
of  Walton’s  relationship  with  his  literary  background  must  con¬ 
sider  whether  The  Compleat  Angler  is  merely  one  of  many  seven¬ 
teenth-century  handbooks  of  instruction  written  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  or  whether  Walton  used  the  dialogue  form  for  more 
than  didactic  purposes. 

Oliver’s  major  premise  is  unquestionably  right.  Not  only  were 
many  books  giving  practical  information  in  this  period  written  as 
dialogues,  but  the  instruction  was  invariably  given  in  the  same 
way  as  the  information  on  fish  and  fishing  in  The  Compleat  An¬ 
gler,  the  speakers  being,  like  Piscator  and  Venator,  teacher  and 
pupil.  There  were  didactic  dialogues  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
from  theology  to  fencing.  One  such  work  is  Bishop  Thomas 
Morton’s  Treatise  on  the  Nature  of  God,  which  has  been  consid¬ 
ered,  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  a  source  for  The  Compleat 

3.  Oliver,  “The  Composition  and  Revisions,”  p.  299. 
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Angler.'^  Here,  as  in  the  Angler,  the  dialogue  is  between  two 
travelers;  a  scholar  instructs  a  gentleman  in  simple  theology  as 
the  two  ride  toward  York  together.  Their  chance  encounter  serves, 
like  the  encounter  at  the  beginning  of  the  Angler,  to  get  the  dia¬ 
logue  under  way.  Again  we  might  be  tempted,  as  Oliver  was,  to 
say,  upon  seeing  the  seventeenth-century  penchant  for  writing 
books  of  instruction  in  dialogue  form,  that  we  have  found  that 
class  of  works  to  which  The  Compleat  Angler  naturally  belongs 
and  that  it  differs  from  other  practical  handbooks  of  the  period 
only  by  being  more  attractively  written  and  decorated  with 
pastoral  description  and  georgic  musings. 

Certainly,  as  Oliver  points  out,  dialogue  was  employed  not  as 
a  form  capable  of  dramatic  interest  but  as  one  with  an  obvious 
aptness  for  making  instruction  clear.  Oliver  cites  the  introduction 
to  Sir  William  Hope’s  The  Scots  Fencing-Master  or  Compleat 
Small-sword-man  to  show  how  at  least  one  author  of  an  instruc¬ 
tive  dialogue  regarded  the  form: 

But  now  lastly,  the  Reason  of  my  putting  it  in  a  Dialogue,  and 
not  in  a  continued  Discourse,  was  that  after  I  had  thought  what 
would  be  the  Method  I  could  take,  for  to  make  those  of  meanest 
Capacitie  understand  my  meaning  (which  is  no  small  trouble)  I 
found  this  Dialogue  in  my  Opinion  to  be  best  and  plainest;  First, 

4.  By  Nicolas,  in  his  edition  of  The  Complete  Angler  (I,  xxxviii),  and  George 
Washington  Bethune,  the  first  American  editor  of  the  Angler,  in  The  Com¬ 
plete  Angler  (New  York  and  London,  1847),  P-  Both  Nicolas  and  Bethune 
regarded  the  similar  openings  of  Morton’s  Treatise  and  the  Angler  as  partic¬ 
ularly  significant: 

Gent[leman].  Well  overtaken  Syr. 

Schol[ar].  You  are  welcome  Gentleman. 

{A  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  God  [London,  1599],  p.  1) 
This  is  like  the  opening  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Angler: 

PtscATOR.  You  are  wel  overtaken  Sir;  a  good  morning  to  you. 

But  the  Marprelate  pamphlet,  A  Dialogue  Wherein  is  Plainly  Laid  Open  the 
Tyrannical  Dealings  of  Lord  Bishops  Against  Gods  Children,  is  slightly  closer 
to  Walton: 

Puritan.  You  are  well  overtaken  Sir,  doe  you  travell  farre  this  way  I 
pray  you? 

{A  Dialogue  Wherein  .  .  .  [London,  1640],  sig.  A3'') 
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Because  young  Beginners,  or  who  ever  it  be,  that  is  to  peruse  this 
Treatise,  will  understand  by  the  Scolars  Questions,  the  Descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Lessons  better  then  if  I  had  only  discoursed  of  them. 
Secondly,  the  Scholar  in  his  Questions,  bringeth  in  many  things 
very  pertinently,  and  useful  to  a  beginner,  which  had  I  used  any 
other  Method,  could  not  have  been  brought  so  to  the  purpose; 
But  to  tell  the  truth  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  for  this  Method 
I  thought  best,  and  therefore  made  use  of  it.® 

Sir  William’s  purpose,  so  far  as  it  is  decipherable  from  this 
somewhat  confusing  statement,  was  exclusively  didactic,  as 
is  made  clearer  by  the  dialogue  itself.  This  consists  of  an  exchange 
between  “Master  [of  fencing]’’  and  “Scholar.”  The  Master  dis¬ 
courses  on  fencing  while  his  pupil  is  generally  restricted  to  ques¬ 
tions  or  comments  that  indicate  the  progress  of  the  lesson  but 
that  do  little  to  enliven  a  tedious  work.  The  following  speeches 
by  “Scholar”  are  typical  of  his  side  of  the  exchange  and  indicate 
the  quality  of  the  dialogue  as  a  whole: 

“What  is  the  first  thing  you  will  shew  me?”  “What  is  the  next 
thing  you  are  to  shew  me?”  “Sir  you  have  thought  upon  a  very 
good  Alethod,  and  I  beg  that  you  would  be  as  plain  in  the  de¬ 
scribing  of  the  lessons  you  are  to  teach  me  as  possible.” 

Hope  makes  no  attempt,  then,  to  create  through  the  dialogue  a 
significant  dramatic  situation,  and  there  is  little  in  this  work  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  critic  or,  indeed,  of  anyone  who  does  not 
have  a  compelling  interest  in  swordsmanship.  Sir  William’s  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  use  of  dialogue  is  entirely  adequate  to  account 
for  his  work  but  not  for  The  Compleat  Angler,  with  its  pastoral 
setting,  its  polite  conversation,  its  verse  interludes,  in  sum  all 
that  has  made  it  a  pleasant  book  to  read. 

With  all  of  its  limitations.  Sir  William’s  book  is  probably  more 
typical  of  seventeenth-century  dialogue  instruction  than  Walton’s. 
Bishop  Morton’s  Treatise  is  a  better  written  and  more  intelligent 
work  than  Hope’s,  but,  once  it  has  set  up  its  basic  dramatic  situ- 


5.  The  Scots  Fencing-Master  or  Compleat  Small-sword-man  (Edinburgh, 
1687),  sigs.  2''-^^. 
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ation  and  the  Scholar  has  agreed  to  teach  the  Gentleman  as  they 
ride  together,  it  becomes  a  mere  lecture  in  divinity  in  which  it  is 
the  Gentleman’s  place  to  ask  intelligent  questions  or  summarize 
what  the  Scholar  has  told  him. 

An  immensely  popular  dialogue  of  the  period  was  Arthur  Dent’s 
The  Plaine  Mans  Path-Way  to  Heaven.  This  work,  first  published 
in  i6oi,  showed  a  slightly  more  dramatic  use  of  the  form  by  in¬ 
troducing  characters  whose  relationship  was  not  merely  that  of 
teacher  and  pupil.  The  influence  of  the  controversial  dialogues  is 
to  be  seen  in  it,  for  the  function  of  one  of  the  four  characters, 
Antilegon,  is  to  disagree  with  and  be  refuted  by  the  author’s 
spokesman,  Theologus.  Antilegon  speaks  so  seldom,  however,  and 
is  so  easily  dismissed  by  Theologus  that  throughout  most  of  this 
work  we  have  a  complete  lack  of  the  dramatic  interest  typical  of 
didactic  dialogues,  with  one  character  who  asks  the  questions  and 
another  who  provides  the  answers.  Thus,  Oliver  is  right  in  saying 
that  Walton  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  use  of  dialogue  in 
books  of  instruction,  but  the  didactic  dialogues  he  was  most 
familiar  with  were  unimaginative  works  like  Dent’s  and  Bishop 
Morton’s. 

While  most  works  in  the  tradition  of  dialogue  instruction  could 
be  dismissed  as  being  of  little  interest  in  themselves  and  as  having 
little  to  contribute  to  our  understanding  of  Walton’s  use  of  the 
form,  there  are  a  few  works  that  are  worth  our  consideration  on 
both  grounds.  One  of  these  is  The  Arte  of  Angling  (1577),  a  re¬ 
cently  discovered  analogue  of  The  Compleat  Angler. 

The  discovery  of  this  work  in  1954  produced  considerable 
interest,  largely  because  certain  very  obvious  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  it  and  The  Compleat  Angler  led  to  exaggerated  reports  in 
the  press  that  Walton  had  stolen  much  of  what  had  been  thought 
to  be  his.  Both  works  are  in  dialogue  form  and,  as  in  the  first 
edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  the  dialogue  in  The  Arte  of 
Angling  is  between  “Viator”  and  “Piscator.”®  In  both,  “Piscator” 

6.  “Viator”  became  “Venator”  in  subsequent  editions  of  The  Compleat 
Angler. 
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is  the  instructor  and  “Viator”  his  pupil.  Moreover,  the  Arte,  like 
the  Angler,  uses  the  dialogue  as  a  means  of  creating  a  whole  dra¬ 
matic  situation,  one  that  corresponds,  in  many  details,  to  that  in 
the  Angler.  Both  works  depict  a  chance  encounter  between  two 
men,  one  of  whom  is  an  angler,  the  angler’s  defense  of  his  sport, 
a  meal  to  which  the  angler  invites  his  pupil,  and,  unlike  most 
dialogues,  an  action  that  lasts  more  than  one  day.  There  is  a 
similar  development  in  the  relationship  of  the  speakers  in  each, 
as  both  Viators  start  by  deriding  the  sport  of  angling  and  are 
converted  to  calling  it  an  “art”  and  to  being  instructed  by  Pisca- 
tor.  Yet,  while  in  its  own  way  fully  as  dramatic  a  work  as  The 
Compleat  Angler,  The  Arte  of  Angling  presents  a  very  different 
kind  of  drama.  Walton’s  formal  pastoral  world  is  in  no  way  seen 
in  this  work,  which  is  set,  not  on  the  “fine,  fresh  May  morning” 
of  the  Angler,  but  on  “a  whisteling  cold  morning.”^  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  Piscator  and  Viator  is  here  jocular  rather  than  formal. 
Piscator  is  good-natured  but  quick-tempered.  He  rebukes  Viator 
for  frightening  off  the  fish  and  laughs  at  him  for  his  ignorance 
about  fish  and  fishing.  Piscator’s  wife,  Cisley,  is  as  bluff  as  he  is,  V 
greeting  his  arrival  home  with  “Good  Lord  husbande  where  have 
you  beene  all  this  daye,”®  and  complaining  at  length  about  the 
effect  on  his  health  of  fishing  all  day  in  bad  weather.  All  of  these 
details  and  the  colloquial  diction  of  the  speakers  give  The  Arte  of 
Angling  a  sense  of  earthy  realism.  The  work,  as  a  result,  has  a 
lively  appeal  of  its  own,  but  it  is  a  distinctly  different  appeal  from 
that  of  the  more  formal,  more  aristocratic,  and,  above  all,  more 
literary  world  of  the  Angler. 

There  are,  however,  two  didactic  dialogues  that  Walton  could 
have  known  and  that  have  something  of  the  same  formalism  and 
the  same  involvement  in  literary  tradition  as  The  Compleat 
Angler.  The  first  of  these  is  Roger  Ascham’s  Toxophilus.  Among 

7.  The  Arte  of  Angling,  ed.  Gerald  Eades  Bentley  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  1956), 
sig.  Aiv.  The  author  of  The  Arte  of  Angling  was  identified  as  the  Reverend 
William  Samuel  by  T.  P.  Harrison  (NirQ,  new  ser.,  VII,  No.  10  [Oct.  i960], 

373-376)- 

8.  The  Arte  of  Angling,  sig. 
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all  the  English  dialogues  that  teach  a  craft  or  skill,  only  Toxo- 
^  philus  and  The  Compleat  Angler  are  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the 
modern  student  of  literature.  In  Toxophilus,  Ascham  exploits  the 
dialogue  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  Walton,  using  it  to  give  the 
dignity  of  learning  and  piety  to  an  activity,  archery  in  this  case, 
of  little  apparent  intellectual  or  moral  significance.  In  each  work 
there  is  a  similar  development  of  the  theme,  with  first  a  formal 
debate  on  the  activity  that  the  book  is  concerned  with,  next  the 
conversion  of  the  skeptic,  and  finally  the  detailed  instruction  of 
the  convert  by  the  master  of  the  art.  The  debate  follows  much 
the  same  pattern  in  each.  The  initial  attitude  of  Philologus,  the 
pupil  in  T oxophilus,  is  patronizing;  archery  or  “shooting”  is  not 
worth  the  attention  of  a  learned  man.  And  Toxophilus,  like  Pis- 
cator,  defends  his  art  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  authorities  and 
by  establishing  its  great  antiquity.  Again  like  Piscator,  Toxophilus 
asserts  the  moral  worth  of  his  art.  He  contrasts  archery  with 
gambling  and  preaches  a  sermon  against  the  blasphemies  which 
gamblers  often  utter  in  the  heat  of  the  game.  Toxophilus  differs 
from  The  Compleat  Angler  chiefly  by  presenting  a  much  less  dra¬ 
matic  situation.  There  is  less  physical  action,  and,  although 
Toxophilus  and  Philologus  discuss  the  fineness  of  the  day,  there 
is  no  evocation  of  a  setting  to  match  Walton’s  pastoral  landscape. 

The  other  prose  dialogue  that  has  something  of  the  Angler’s 
formal  dignity  is  Conrad  Heresbach’s  The  Whole  Arte  and  Trade 
of  Husbandry,  which  is  discussed  above.  This  book  is  doubly 
interesting  since  it  is,  like  the  Angler,  a  prose  georgic.  The  first 
dialogue  in  this  work  is  especially  reminiscent  of  Walton.  Again 
there  is  the  same  development  in  the  narrative,  the  conversion  of 
the  scoffer  to  respect  for  the  art  of  husbandry,  followed  by  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  the  art.  The  teacher  in  Heresbach’s  dialogue, 
who  is  named  Cono,  insists  almost  as  much  as  Piscator  on  the 
religious  and  moral  significance  of  his  art: 

Doo  you  yet  marveyle  howe  I  can  delight  meeselfe  with  this  so 
honest  and  profitable  a  quietnesse,  then  which  in  the  iudgement 
of  the  holiest  and  wysest  men,  there  is  nothing  more  honest  nor 
better,  neither  is  there  beside  any  trade  of  life  more  meete  for  a 
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Gentleman,  nor  travayle  more  acceptable  to  God,  then  is  the 
tilling  of  the  ground.® 

Cono’s  opponent  in  the  debate,  Rigo,  like  Venator,  freely  con¬ 
fesses  the  error  of  his  former  prejudice; 

Rigo.  You  frame  me  here  of  a  husbandman  a  divine,  and  almost 
bring  me  in  minde  to  become  a  husbandman,  who  alwayes  hith¬ 
erto  with  the  common  sort,  accounted  this  husbandry  to  be  a 
beastly  and  a  beggerly  occupation.^® 

Venator ’s  recantation  is  stronger  only  by  the  lack  of  a  qualifying 
“almost.” 

Ven[ator].  That  [i.e.  “drink  a  civil  cup”]  we  will,  Sir,  and  to  all 
the  lovers  of  Angling  too,  of  which  number,  I  am  now  willing  to 
be  one  myself,  for  by  the  help  of  your  good  discourse  and  com¬ 
pany,  I  have  put  on  new  thoughts  both  of  the  Art  of  Angling,  and 
of  all  that  professe  it. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  49) 

Heresbach  is  most  significantly  like  Walton,  however,  in  that 
he  evokes,  by  means  of  the  dialogue,  a  dramatic  context  for  his 
instruction.  He  creates  a  dramatic  relationship  among  the  various 
speakers  so  that  they  are  characters  and  not  merely  voices  useful 
for  the  presentation  of  different  points  of  view.  The  narrative 
opens  with  Rigo’s  arrival  from  court  at  the  country  home  of  Cono, 
who  is  living  a  kind  of  self-imposed  exile.  It  is  made  clear  that  at 
court  Cono  is  a  man  of  some  prestige  and  importance  but  that  he 
has  come  to  the  country  to  find  a  more  restful  way  of  life.  The 
discourse  on  husbandry  occurs  as  Rigo  and  Cono  walk  around 
the  latter’s  country  estate.  It  is  interrupted  as  Cono’s  wife  some¬ 
what  irritably  inquires  of  Rigo  if  he  has  come  to  take  her  husband 
back  in  his  old  age  to  the  court  where  he  has  already  contributed 
so  much  time  and  service.  In  sum,  Heresbach,  like  Walton,  writes 
a  prose  georgic,  using  the  dramatic  power  of  the  dialogue  to  do 
what  Vergil  had  done  in  verse.  Again,  we  have  instruction  allied 

9.  Foure  Bookes  of  Husbandry  collected  by  M.  Conradus  Heresbach,  trans. 
Barnaby  Googe  (London,  1577),  sig.  A5*'. 

10.  Ibid.,  sig.  Ajr, 
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with  an  imaginatively  evoked  situation  and  enforced  by  the 
weight  of  learning  and  religion,  all  by  means  of  the  dialogue. 

By  now  it  is  clear  that  in  discussing  the  use  of  the  dialogue  for 
instruction  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  can  distinguish  between 
the  mere  handbooks  like  Hope’s  and  those  few  works  that  are 
characterized  by  an  imaginative  use  of  the  form.  Moreover,  by 
regarding  these  latter  works  separately,  we  can  see  in  them  a  com¬ 
mon  pattern  in  the  narrative:  first,  the  conversion  of  the  scoffer  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  art  and  the  moral  values  implicit  in  it, 
then  instruction  that  is  both  practical  and  moral.  Distinguishing 
further,  we  can  see  other  resemblances  in  Ascham,  Heresbach,  and 
Walton.  In  each  of  these  the  discourse  is  both  polite  and  learned. 
Each  starts  with  a  formal  debate,  formal  because,  unlike  The  Arte 
of  Angling  with  its  jests  and  sarcasm,  the  debaters  make  their 
points  by  means  of  learned  argument  and  the  citation  of  author¬ 
ity.  Finally,  in  each  work  the  master  of  the  art  is  also  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  learning,  piety,  and  wisdom,  one  who  overcomes  his  op¬ 
ponent  as  much  through  his  politeness  and  moral  authority  as 
through  his  skill.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  precise 
resemblances  can  be  accidental.  What  they  reveal  is  that  Ascham, 
Heresbach,  and  Walton  wrote  works  in  a  much  larger  tradition 
than  that  of  dialogue  as  a  device  for  instruction.  That  tradition 
is  the  use  of  dialogue  as  a  means  of  exploring  all  sorts  of  questions 
of  a  general  and  philosophical  nature,  a  tradition  as  old,  of  course, 
as  Plato  and  as  well  exemplified  by  him  as  anyone.  This  tradi¬ 
tion  may  be  called,  for  lack  of  a  more  accurate  term,  the  philo- 
sophical  dialogue. 

The  typical  philosophical  dialogue  has,  like  typical  comic 
drama,  a  social  setting,  a  dinner  table  or  a  gathering  of  friends, 
and  it  has  frequently  an  essentially  comic  development.  In  the 
Platonic  dialogues,  for  example,  Socrates  resembles  the  stock 
figure  of  Hellenistic  comedy,  the  eiron.  He  is  self-deprecating, 
cautious,  and  courteous,  but  he  overcomes  in  argument  anyone 
who  confidently  affirms  a  false  opinion.  This  victory  of  Socrates, 
like  the  standard  comic  plot,  shows  the  resolution  of  conflict,  here 
of  course  intellectual  conflict  which  is  resolved  in  the  final  encom- 
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passing  order  of  Socrates’  thought.  The  didactic  dialogues  Toxo- 
philus,  The  Foure  Bookes  of  Husbandry,  and  The  Compleat 
Angler  also  show  the  same  comic  structure  and  some  of  the  same 
comic  elements.  Piscator  is  also  an  eiron  who,  though  only  mod¬ 
estly  asserting  the  claims  of  his  sport  and  of  his  system  of  values, 
converts  the  skeptical  Venator.  This  conversion  leads  to  Venator’s 
admission  to  the  pastoral  society  and  the  moral  company  of  fisher¬ 
men,  so  that  The  Compleat  Angler  has  a  basically  comic  plot,  one 
in  which  conflict  is  resolved  in  the  formation  of  a  new  and  happy 
relationship. 

But  the  philosophical  dialogue,  even  at  its  imaginative  best,  is 
a  different  sort  of  thing  from  stage  comedy.  In  the  philosophical 
dialogue,  we  are  presented  with  dramatic  conflict  of  a  sort,  but  it 
is  intellectual  or  rhetorical  conflict  rather  than  conflict  of  charac¬ 
ter,  motive,  or  interest.  The  distinction  becomes  clearer  when  we 
examine  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  philosophical 
dialogues. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  opening  debate  or 
rhetorical  contest,  like  the  debate  on  justice  in  the  Republic,  on 
love  in  the  Symposium,  on  the  moral  value  of  oratory  in  Cicero’s 
De  Oratore,  on  the  ancient  drama  versus  the  modern  drama  in 
Dryden’s  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy.  Frequently  the  dialogue 
opens  in  a  pleasant  social  setting,  a  subject  of  discussion  is  pro¬ 
posed  or  grows  out  of  the  conversation,  and  different,  and  usually 
opposing,  opinions  are  offered.  All  of  this  is  to  be  seen,  of  course, 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  The  Compleat  Angler  when  Auceps, 
Venator,  and  Piscator  defend  the  merits  of  their  respective  occu¬ 
pations.  Although  this  debate  has,  as  we  have  seen,  many  ana¬ 
logues  in  European  literature,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  part 
of  the  Angler  represents  a  borrowing  from  Plutarch’s  dialogue  in 
the  Moralia  on  whether  land  or  water  animals  are  the  more 
cunning,  a  work  which  Walton  mentions  in  The  Compleat  Angler 
and  which  he  probably  read  in  Philemon  Holland’s  translation 
of  1603.“  This  part  of  Holland’s  Plutarch  is  more  interesting  for 


11.  Bethune,  pp.  xviii-xix. 
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our  purposes,  however,  because  it  is  like  the  opening  of  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler  in  being  a  highly  formalized  version  of  the  kind  of 
debate  common  among  dialogues. 

Walton’s  method  of  introducing  the  debate  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
ventional.  After  Piscator  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  Auceps 
and  Venator  on  the  road  out  from  London,  he  addresses  them  thus: 

you  two  having  declared  your  selves,  the  one  to  be  a  lover  of 
Hawks,  the  other  of  Hounds,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear  what  you 
can  say  in  the  commendation  of  that  recreation  which  each  of 
you  love  and  practise;  and  having  heard  what  you  can  say,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  exercise  your  attention  with  what  I  can  say  concerning 
my  own  Recreation  &  Art  of  Angling,  and  by  this  means,  we  shall 
make  the  way  to  seem  the  shorter. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  7-8) 

The  debate  is  instituted  literally  as  a  pastime,  as  are  the  debates 
in  Plutarch,  in  Castiglione’s  The  Courtier,  and  even  the  debate 
on  love  in  the  Symposium.  Even  those  debates  that  are  profoundly 
serious  in  purpose  tend  similarly  to  be  part  of  the  festive  or  play¬ 
ful  social  situation,  where  the  speakers  are  free  from  the  pressure 
of  circumstance.^^  In  the  De  Oratore,  Crassus  introduces  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  oratory,  the  main  concern  of  the  dialogue,  as  a  means  of 
turning  the  spirits  of  the  interlocutors  from  the  grim  discussion  of 
contemporary  affairs  that  has  been  concerning  them.  The  gentle 
raillery  with  which  Auceps  and  Venator  react  to  Piscator’s  men¬ 
tion  of  angling  is  characteristic  of  the  tradition.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  banter  in  the  early  part  of  several  Platonic 
dialogues,  the  beginning  of  The  Courtier  consists  largely  of  sallies 
of  wit  among  the  various  speakers,  and  Holland’s  translation 
of  Plutarch’s  dialogue  gets  under  way  with  a  ponderous  joke: 

12.  In  such  Platonic  dialogues  as  the  Phaedo  and  in  the  Apology  the  setting 
seems  at  first  to  add  urgency  and  immediacy  to  the  subject  of  the  discourse, 
the  former  being  concerned  with  the  question  of  immortality  of  the  soul 
and  occurring  in  Socrates’  death  cell  and  the  latter  Socrates’  defense  in  his  trial. 
Socrates  refuses  in  either  case,  however,  to  let  his  peril  affect  the  course  of  the 
discussion.  It  would  be  inaccurate,  then,  to  say  that  the  setting  is  not  dra¬ 
matically  important  in  these  dialogues,  but,  paradoxically,  its  very  point  is 
largely  the  way  that  it  is  not  allowed  to  direct  the  dialogue.  I  am  indebted 
for  this  insight  to  Professor  Herman  Sinaiko  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Autobulus:  .  .  .  How  say  you  Optatus,  do  we  not  conjecture 
well,  that  you  mean  to  be  an  indifferent  arbitratour  or  common 
umpire  betwene  these  two  yoong  gentlemen. 

Optatus:  Very  well  guessed  of  you  Autobulus;  I  purpose  so 
indeed;  for  long  since  was  that  law  of  Solon  repealed  and 
abolished,  by  vertue  whereof,  they  were  punished  who  in  a  civill 
sedition  joined  not  to  the  one  side  nor  to  the  other.^^ 

Walton  and  Plutarch  both  represent  a  refinement  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  dialogue  debate,  for  in  both  of  them  the  notion  of  debate 
as  pastime  is  carried  to  the  point  where  the  debate  is  its  own  ex-  v/ 
cuse  and  does  not  serve,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  open  up  the  main 
topic  of  the  dialogue  and  to  define  its  terms.  Plutarch’s  dialogue 
simply  ends  when  both  sides  have  stated  their  case,  and,  while 
the  end  of  the  debate  in  The  Compleat  Angler  is  the  conversion 
of  Venator  to  a  respect  for  angling,  he  is  not  converted  by  Pisca- 
tor’s  arguments  but  rather  by  his  charm  and  intelligence.  In 
neither  work  is  there  a  victor  in  the  debate,  and  the  point  of  the 
debate  in  each  is  not,  as  in  Plato,  to  represent  the  difficult  process 
of  discovering  the  truth  but  instead  principally  to  present  a  piece 
of  formal  and  learned  rhetoric.  In  both  Walton  and  Plutarch, 
the  formalism  of  the  debate  is  enforced  by  the  way  each  debater 
follows  the  same  pattern  of  argument  as  his  opponent.  In  Plu¬ 
tarch,  Aristotimus  defends  the  intelligence  of  land  animals  by 
describing  instances  of  their  showing  unusual  sagacity  or  examples 
of  affection  between  men  and  animals  and  by  quoting  liberally 
from  the  poets,  and  his  opponent  Phoedimus  follows  precisely 
the  same  procedure  in  defending  the  intelligence  of  marine 
animals.  Similarly,  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  each  speaker  praises 
first  the  element  in  which  he  practices  his  sport,  the  air,  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  then  catalogues  the  variety  and  splendor  of  animal 
life  in  it.  There  are,  as  in  the  Plutarch,  copious  references  to  the 
legends  reported  by  the  poets  and  to  religious  myth.  Walton 
demonstrates  that  he  is,  like  Plutarch,  interested  in  writing  a 
good  formal  debate  as  much  as  he  is  in  defending  angling,  by 

13.  The  Philosophie,  Commonlie  called  the  Morals,  trans.  Philemon  Holland 
(London,  1603),  p.  957. 
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giving  some  of  the  best  arguments  and  best  prose  to  Auceps  and 
Venator,  the  apologists  for  hawking  and  hunting.  Auceps’  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  lark,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  favorite  passages 
in  Walton.^^  When  Walton  puts  such  a  passage  in  the  mouth  of 
the  apologist  for  falconry,  he  is  surely  interested  in  much  more 
than  writing  “primarily  a  handbook  on  angling.”  The  taste  for  this 
kind  of  formal,  rhetorical  contest  had  a  strong  influence  on  Re¬ 
naissance  literature  and  seems  since  almost  to  have  disappeared. 
Shaw’s  comedies,  in  such  episodes  as  the  debate  in  Hell  in  the 
third  act  of  Man  and  Superman,  are  among  the  few  twentieth- 
century  works  that  exploit  the  dramatic  power  of  rhetoric  in  con¬ 
flict  with  rhetoric. 

The  popularity  of  literary  debate  and  indeed  of  the  dialogue  tra¬ 
dition  as  a  whole  in  the  Renaissance  can  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  rhetoric  on  learning  or  to  the  belief  that  learn¬ 
ing  was  best  acquired  and  displayed  in  concert  with  other  men. 
As  a  modern  Italian  scholar  has  said,  the  form  itself  is  especially 
suited  to  depicting  “the  free  and  noble  man  who  is  the  essential 
embodiment  of  the  lessons  to  be  taught  by  the  new  humanities,”^® 
presumably  since  it  can  display  his  spirit  in  action  and  in  its 
proper  setting.  Castiglione’s  The  Courtier  is  perhaps  the  fullest 
expression  of  this  Renaissance  spirit  in  dialogue  form.  This  or¬ 
derly,  polite  discussion  of  the  ideal  courtier,  in  a  setting  of  wealth 
and  taste,  realizes  the  ideal  of  the  Renaissance  imaginatively  as 
much  as  it  expresses  it  discursively.  Walton’s  creation,  through 
the  dialogue,  of  a  work  that  allies  a  formal  debate  and  instruc¬ 
tion  with  a  polite  social  relationship  and  a  vast  amount  of  learn- 
d  ing  gives  us  one  more  reason  for  regarding  The  Compleat  Angler 
as  very  much  a  Renaissance  work. 

The  rest  of  the  typical  dialogue  is  more  rhetorical,  dialectical, 
or  discursive  than,  in  the  usual  sense,  dramatic  in  its  development. 
After  the  opening  debate,  there  is  often  a  resolution  of  the  debate 
that  establishes  the  main  theme  of  the  dialogue  and  the  authority 

14.  See  p.  126,  below. 

15.  Eugenio  Garin,  "La  Prosa  Latina  de  Quattrocento,”  Medievo  e  Rinas- 
cimento  (Bari,  1954),  p.  114. 
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of  the  author’s  spokesman,  and  then  the  exploration  of  that  theme 
by  this  “authority”  through  instruction  or  dialectic.  Together 
with  this  development,  there  is  frequently  a  change  in  tone  from 
playfulness  to  complete  seriousness,  culminating  in  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  statement  at  the  end  by  the  authority.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  this  resolution  is  an  intellectual  or  moral  one  rather 
than  a  dramatic  one,  for  nothing  fundamental  has  changed  in 
the  lives  or  relationships  of  the  speakers.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there 
usually  a  sense  that  the  subject  of  the  dialogue  has  been  settled 
so  much  as  the  suggestion  that  enough  has  been  said  to  see  the 
question  in  its  full  philosophical  significance  or  to  recognize  the 
full  implications  of  the  issue  discussed.  The  author  of  the  dialogue 
often  insists  on  the  tentative  nature  of  the  conclusion  by  having 
some  irrelevant  fact  of  the  setting  or  action  bring  the  discourse 
to  a  stop.  At  the  end  of  the  Symposium  the  last  of  Socrates’  lis¬ 
teners  falls  asleep  as  the  sun  comes  up.  It  is  the  dawn,  too,  that 
puts  an  end  to  the  dialogue  in  Castiglione.  Many  dialogues  end 
with  an  exchange  of  promises  to  meet  again  to  continue  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  implying  that  not  all  has  been  said  that  could  be  on 
the  main  theme.  Time  and  physical  action  are  irrelevant  to  the 
development  of  the  typical  philosophical  dialogue,  since  its  theme 
is  worked  out  intellectually  and  not,  as  in  other  narrative  fiction, 
by  time  and  action.  In  Shaw’s  Man  and  Superman,  Don  Juan, 
for  all  his  espousal  of  the  “life  force,”  makes  his  point  best  in  the 
timeless  and  forceless  world  of  Hell. 

Philosophical  dialogues  take  many  forms,  but  to  see  this  one 
common  form  is  to  see  the  structural  principle  of  The  Compleat  */ 
Angler-,  for,  instead  of  being  the  rambling,  shapeless  work  it 
has  often  been  thought  to  be,  it  follows  this  pattern  rather 
closely,  as  a  sketchy  outline  of  the  fifth  edition  of  The  Compleat 
Angler;  for,  instead  of  being  the  rambling,  shapeless  work  it 
winning  of  the  debate  by  the  author’s  spokesman,  a  statement  of 
the  main  theme  (that  angling  is  an  art  worth  the  attention  of  a 
wise  man),  a  careful  exposition  of  the  main  topic,  frequent  di¬ 
gression  into  other  kinds  of  social  intercourse  or  into  anecdote 
and  reminiscence,  the  elevation  of  the  main  theme  in  Piscator’s 
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concluding  sermon  on  thankfulness,  and  a  parting  with  promises 
to  meet  again.  It  is  clear  that  in  such  a  development,  the  organiz¬ 
ing  principle  is  not  that  of  giving  shape  and  significance  to  human 
activity  and  relationships  by  means  of  a  plot.  Rather,  it  is  the 
development  required  by  Piscator’s  rhetoric,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  work  is  not  the  establishing  of  new  relationships  among  the  / 
characters  but  the  completion  of  Piscator’s  discourse. 

The  trouble  with  trying  to  impose  the  organization  of  narra¬ 
tive  fiction  on  The  Compleat  Angler,  as  Nicolas  did,  is  that  the 
work  violates  most  of  the  standards  of  decorum  and  design  of 
good  fiction.  When  the  Angler  is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  dialogue 
tradition,  however,  even  the  place  in  the  design  of  Piscator’s  fre¬ 
quent  sermons  is  evident,  for  they  are  part  of  the  leisurely  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  full  moral  statement  that  is  the  climax  of  the 
work.  With  the  dialogue  form  in  mind,  one  can  possibly  even 
justify  one  of  the  strangest  digressions  in  the  work.  In  chapter 
five,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  expedition,  Pisca- 
tor  and  Venator  shelter  from  the  rain  under  a  sycamore  tree, 
having  left  their  lines  in  the  water.  Piscator  completes  lengthy 
instruction  in  trout  fishing,  and  is  moved  by  the  beauty  of  the 
meadow  that  smells  sweet  after  the  rain  to  recite  some  verses 
and  to  talk  about  the  pleasures  and  virtues  of  angling.  He  then 
tells  Venator  a  curious  anecdote  about  a  group  of  gypsies  whom 
he  had  once  seen  in  the  same  place  quarreling  over  the  division 
of  their  profits.  The  gypsies  left,  to  be  replaced  by  a  band  of 
beggars,  who  fell  to  quarreling  over  the  semantic  problem  of 
whether  it  was  easier  to  rip  or  unrip  a  cloak,  or  whether  these  were 
the  same  thing.  Piscator  compares  the  gypsies  with  those  whose 
greed  for  money  has  caused  so  much  mischief  for  “these  last 
twenty  years”  (the  passage  was  added  to  the  Angler  in  1655).  The 
allusion  here  is  not  altogether  clear,  although  it  almost  certainly 
refers  to  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  Wars.  One  can  only  guess  at  the 
role  Walton  ascribed  to  pecuniary  greed  in  causing  those  con¬ 
flicts.  Most  probably  Walton  was  thinking  of  the  appropriation 
of  sequestered  Royalist  and  Anglican  property  and  church  livings 
by  the  Parliamentarians  and  dissenting  clergy.  The  satiric  point 
of  the  story  about  the  beggars  is  more  obvious.  They  are  engaged 
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in  a  futile  dispute,  Piscator  says,  “with  as  much  beggarly  Logick 
and  earnestness,  as  was  ever  heard  to  proceed  from  the  mouth  of 
the  most  pertinacious  Schismatick”  (ed.  1676,  p.  127).  The  beggars 
are  a  burlesque  of  the  Nonconformists  in  religion  who  have  pre-  V 
sumed  to  discuss  difficult  problems  of  theology  instead  of  sub¬ 
mitting  to  episcopal  authority  in  such  matters.  In  making  a  cogent 
point  by  means  of  an  apparent  digression,  Walton  is  doing  what 
other  writers  of  dialogues  had  often  done.  It  is  almost  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  dialogue  form  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  proceeds  in  a  casual,  even  whimsical,  fashion  rather  than  pur¬ 
posefully.  So,  here  Piscator  describes  the  whole  anecdote  as  a 
“piece  of  merriment,”  which  he  recounts  only  because  of  the 
rain.  But  the  quarrels  of  the  gipsies  and  the  beggars  serve  in  the 
allegorical  fashion  common  in  pastoral  literature  to  reinforce  the 
point  that  Piscator  has  just  been  making,  the  superiority  of^ 
anglers’  quiet  wisdom  over  the  busyness  of  more  “practical”  men. 
The  anecdote  concludes  with  Francis  Davison’s  beggar’s  song, 
which  celebrates  the  insouciance  of  the  lice-infested,  sturdy  beg¬ 
gars.  This  allows  "Walton  to  express,  without  committing  himself 
to  it,  the  notion  that  the  world  really  belongs  to  those  who 
neither  own  nor  work  for  anything: 

The  world  is  ours,  and  ours  alone. 

For  we  alone  have  world  at  will; 

We  purchase  not,  all  is  our  own. 

Both  fields  and  streets  we  beggars  fill; 

Play  beggars  play;  play,  beggers,  play, 

Here’s  scraps  enough  to  serve  today  .... 

(ed.  1676,  p.  128) 

In  having  this  rhetorical  development  characteristic  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  form  occur  in  a  pastoral  setting,  Walton  was  not  being  en¬ 
tirely  original.  Plato  had  done  something  like  it  in  the  Phaedrus 
where  Socrates  and  Phaedrus  retire  to  the  shade  of  a  plane  tree 
in  order  to  have  their  discussion,  a  setting  that  in  its  rural  simplic¬ 
ity  and  charm  is  almost  the  archetypal  pastoral  landscape.  And 
in  most  dialogues  the  setting,  if  not  pastoral  in  the  strict  sense, 
is  one  that,  like  the  conventional  pastoral,  represents  a  withdrawal 
from  the  pressures  and  exigencies  of  ordinary  life  to  a  place  where 
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conversation  can  be  carried  on  pleasantly  and  without  hindrance. 
Indeed,  we  may  extend  the  sense  of  the  term  pastoral  without 
doing  great  violence  to  it  to  include  any  setting  that  is  similarly 
pleasant,  simplified,  social,  and  removed,  and  in  this  sense  the 
characteristic  settings  of  dialogue,  the  country  home  and  the 
dinner  table,  are  versions  of  the  pastoral.  They  all  serve  to  free 
the  dialogue  from  external  restrictions  of  setting  or  physical  action 
and  allow  it  to  follow  its  own  inner  rhetorical  direction.  But  the 
pastoral  elements  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
much  richer  than  this.  One  reason  that  The  Compleat  Angler  has 
achieved  a  popularity  unmatched  by  any  other  dialogue  in  the 
language  is  its  detailed  evocation  of  a  charming  countryside. 
When,  in  the  course  of  his  instruction,  Piscator  describes  to  Vena¬ 
tor  the  “honest  alehouse  where  we  shall  find  a  cleanly  room, 
lavender  in  the  windows,  and  twenty  ballads  stuck  about  the 
wall,”  Walton  is  creating  much  of  the  appeal  of  the  work  by  a 
significant  alteration  of  the  dialogue  tradition. 

Not  only  is  Walton’s  physical  setting  more  fully  realized  than 
is  usual  in  dialogues,  but  his  combining  the  rhetorical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  dialogue  with  the  pastoral  plot  of  withdrawal  and 
return,  and  his  introduction  of  considerably  more  physical  action 
than  is  usual  in  dialogues,  represent  further  complication  of  the 
form.  Dialogue  is  not,  of  course,  eminently  suited  to  the  depic¬ 
tion  of  action,  and,  in  one  episode,  the  otter  hunt,  Walton  has 
to  resort  to  the  clumsy  device  of  having  the  onlookers  describe 
what  is  happening: 

Ven[ator].  Oh  me,  all  the  Horse  are  got  over  the  River,  what 
shall  we  do  now?  shall  we  follow  them  over  the  water. 

Hunt[sman].  No,  Sir,  no,  be  not  so  eager,  stay  a  little  and  follow 
me,  for  both  they,  and  the  dogs  will  be  suddenly  on  this  side 
again,  I  warrant  you:  and  the  Otter  too,  it  may  be:  now  have  at 
him  with  Kilbuck,  for  he  vents  again. 

Ven[ator].  Marry  so  he  do’s,  for  look  he  vents  in  that  corner. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  52) 

These  alterations  in  the  use  of  the  dialogue  form  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  Angler  more  like  a  work  of  prose  fiction.  It 
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is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  discussed  in  terms  usually  ap¬ 
plicable  to  narrative  or  mimetic  literature  and  that  Nicolas 
divided  the  work  into  “Days”  rather  than  chapters.  Properly  seen, 
however,  these  changes  represent  an  enriching  of  the  old  tradi¬ 
tion  which  still  determines  the  form  of  the  work.  Flaws  in  Walton’s 
design  result  when  his  impulse  to  narrative  realism  becomes  too 
strong.  H.  J.  Oliver  complains  justly  about  Venator’s  request  for 
more  instruction  on  the  walk  back  to  London: 

Ven[ator].  Good  Master,  as  we  go  now  towards  London,  be 
still  so  courteous  as  to  give  me  more  instructions,  for  I  have  several 
boxes  in  my  memory,  in  which  I  will  keep  them  all  very  safe,  there 
shall  not  one  of  them  be  lost. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  229) 

In  view  of  all  the  detailed  information  that  Venator  has  absorbed 
at  this  point,  the  belated  recognition  that  to  retain  so  much  would 
be  a  considerable  feat  of  memory  seems  odd  and  out  of  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  book.  Venator  is  more  acceptable  as  a  stock 
figure  of  the  literary  dialogue  than  as  a  character  with  realistic 
human  limitations.  As  Oliver  says,  “Conventions  are  better  used 
boldly.”i6 

Still,  the  greater  dramatic  realism  in  The  Compleat  Angler  in 
comparison  with  most  other  prose  dialogues  is  a  significant  change 
and  one  that  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  similarity  between  it 
and  another  traditional  kind  of  literary  dialogue,  the  Menippean 
satire.  This  tradition,  named  for  the  lost  works  of  the  Greek 
Cynic  Menippus,  appears  most  notably  in  the  satires  of  Lucian, 
Varro,  and  Petronius  Arbiter.  It  is  probable  that  Walton  read 
some  of  Lucian’s  dialogues,  since  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Angler 
he  quoted  the  verse  epigraph  to  Francis  Hickes’s  translation  of 
Lucian.  In  form,  a  Menippean  satire  is  traditionally  a  mixture  of 
prose  and  verse  and  is  very  often  in  dialogue. This  description 
fits  The  Compleat  Angler  perfectly,  of  course,  and  the  only  recent 
critic  to  attempt  to  place  the  Angler  in  a  literary  genre,  Northrop 

16.  "The  Composition  and  Revisions,”  p.  300. 

17.  J.  Wight  Duff,  Roman  Satire:  Its  Outlook  on  Social  Life  (Berkeley, 
1936),  p.  84. 
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Frye,  has  said  that  it  is  a  Menippean  satire  or,  to  use  his  alterna¬ 
tive  term,  an  “anatomy.”^®  Frye  is  concerned  with  establishing  the 
whole  system  of  critical  categories  on  a  more  logical  base,  and 
the  term  Menippean  satire  in  his  system  appears  to  refer  to  any 
prose  or  prose-and-verse  work  in  which  the  dramatic  interest  is 
in  the  interaction  of  ideas  or  “mental  attitudes.”  Even  limiting 
the  term  to  what  it  has  traditionally  meant,  however,  we  can  see 
aesthetic  and  thematic  similarities  between  the  typical  Menippean 
satire  and  The  Compleat  Angler  beyond  the  obvious  similarity 
of  form. 

The  Menippean  satires  of  Lucian  and  Petronius  evoke  a  strong 
sense  of  actuality.  Even  when  Lucian  is  depicting  Zeus,  he  gives 
him  all  the  limitations  of  a  man  and  none  of  the  freedom  of  a  god. 
Lucian  achieves  his  satire  by  means  of  a  conflict  of  attitude  that 
is  dramatically  rather  than  rhetorically  or  intellectually  resolved. 
In  Zeus  Ranting,  the  satire  referred  to,  there  is  a  debate  between 
an  epicurean  and  a  stoic  on  the  question  of  whether  the  gods 
exist.  The  epicurean,  who  denies  their  existence,  “wins”  the  de¬ 
bate,  dramatically  at  least,  not  so  much  because  he  has  all  the 
reasonable  arguments  while  the  stoic  is  reduced  to  name-calling, 
but  because  the  gods  themselves  are  nervously  watching  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  unable  to  affect  the  outcome.  For  Lucian,  the  gods  do 
not  exist  at  all  because  they  do  not  have  any  effect  on  the  social 
world  of  men,  the  concern  of  the  satirist.  The  world  of  Petronius 
is  also  human  society,  although  his  satirical  method  is  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Lucian’s.  The  famous  episode  of  Trimalchio’s  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  Satyricon  is  essentially  a  Menippean  satire  in  the 
middle  of  a  picaresque  novel.  This  episode  consists  largely  of  a 
dialogue  in  prose  and  verse  in  which  various  speakers  reveal  their 
own  absurdities  or,  by  means  of  anecdote,  blunt  truths  about  other 
persons  or  about  society  in  general.  Petronius  also  uses  the  ex¬ 
cesses  and  vulgar  ceremony  of  the  banquet  itself  to  satirize  Trimal- 
chio,  and,  through  him,  the  whole  class  of  nouveaux  riches. 

The  Menippean  tradition  seems  to  have  survived  only  spas- 

i8.  Anatomy  of  Criticism  (Princeton,  N.  J.,  1957),  pp.  310,  312. 
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modically  in  post-classical  times,  although  Martianus  Capella’s  On 
the  Marriage  of  Philology  and  Mercury  and  Boethius’  Consola¬ 
tion  of  Philosophy  have  been  called  Menippean  satires,  and  the 
form  was  consciously  revived  in  the  sixteenth-century  French 
Satyre  Menippee,  an  anti-Catholic  work  of  multiple  authorship.^^ 

The  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  are  not  usually  referred  to  as  Menip¬ 
pean  satires,^'’  yet  they  have  important  characteristics  in  common 
with  works  in  that  tradition  and  at  least  one  of  them,  “Charon,” 
is  a  very  close  imitation  of  Lucian.  Erasmus  used  dialogue  to  sati¬ 
rize  contemporary  social  and  ecclesiastical  abuses,  sometimes  like 
Lucian  by  having  the  different  speakers  represent  attitudes  in 
conflict  and  sometimes  like  Petronius  by  having  the  speakers  re¬ 
count  their  experiences  to  reveal  their  own  follies  or  those  of 
society.  Because  of  the  similarity  of  form  and  partial  similarity 
of  theme  (the  conflict  of  ideas  dramatically  represented),  the 
Menippean  satire  and  the  philosophical  dialogue  are  not  always 
completely  distinguishable,  and,  in  fact,  a  merging  of  the  tradi¬ 
tions  is  perceivable  in  at  least  one  of  Erasmus’  Colloquies,  the 
“Convivium  Religiosum.”  This  colloquy  has  the  familiar  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  philosophical  dialogue,  beginning  with  the  usual 
debate,  here  on  the  relative  advantages  of  urban  and  rural  life. 
Eusebius,  the  “authority”  in  this  dialogue,  defends  the  country 
and  invites  the  other  speakers  to  his  country  home.  The  action 
changes  abruptly  to  the  arrival  of  the  guests  at  Eusebius’  home 
on  the  next  day,  when  they  are  shown  the  beauty  and  convenience 
of  his  house  and  garden.  From  the  celebration  of  essentially 
georgic  values,  the  dialogue  moves  to  the  dinner  table  and  to  a 
discussion  of  religious  questions,  in  which  Eusebius  serves  both 
as  explicator  and  as  example.  Again,  then,  we  have  the  pattern 

19.  Duff,  p.  84. 

20.  They  are  closer  historically  to  scholarly  colloquies  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  dialogues  used  to  teach  Latin  by  presenting  Latin  con¬ 
versations  on  everyday  subjects.  Massebieau,  however,  in  his  study  of  this 
tradition,  Les  Colloques  scolaires  du  seizieme  siecle  et  leurs  auteurs  (Paris, 
1878),  p.  112,  points  out  that  Erasmus  was  working  toward  different  ends  and 
that  his  colloquies  have  a  greater  affinity  with  Lucian’s  than  with  those  by  con¬ 
temporary  pedagogues. 
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of  debate,  conversion,  instruction,  and  solemn  conclusion  charac¬ 
teristic  of  many  philosophical  dialogues.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
detailed  description  of  the  setting,  the  discussion  of  matters  as 
practical  and  down-to-earth  as  plumbing  and  food,  and,  above  all, 
the  implicit  satire  directed  at  the  more  complex  but  less  attrac¬ 
tive  and  less  Christian  urban  society  show  the  presence  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tradition. 

In  its  union  of  the  discursive  and  rhetorical  aspects  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  philosophical  dialogue  with  a  Menippean  sense  of  ac¬ 
tuality,  this  colloquy  of  Erasmus  is  distinctly  similar  to  The 
Compleat  Angler.  While  retaining  a  structure  typical  of  philo¬ 
sophical  dialogue,  both  Walton  and  Erasmus  create  the  more 
fully  realized  physical  situation  characteristic  of  Menippean 
satire.  The  discussion  of  food  in  each  is  a  peculiarly  Menippean 
feature,  as  Frye  observes.^i  Much  of  the  description  of  Trimalchio’s 
banquet  in  the  Satyricon  concerns  the  extraordinary  food  that  is 
served.  Frye  also  mentions  the  strange  Greek  work,  the  Deipno- 
sophists,  by  Athenaeus  of  Naucratis,  a  dialogue  in  prose  and  verse 
that  has  a  banquet  table  as  its  setting  and  that  concerns  itself 
with  various  foods  and  various  ways  of  serving  them.  The  ban¬ 
quet  table  is,  of  course,  a  common  setting  for  a  philosophical 
dialogue,  but  only  as  a  place  providing  the  easy  society  necessary 
for  the  friendly  exchange  of  argument.  Although  Walton’s  de¬ 
scription  of  a  baked  carp  is  pale  in  comparison  with  Trimalchio’s 
gastronomical  nightmare,  it  has  the  similar  effect  of  connecting 
the  dining  table  conversation  more  closely  to  a  world  where 
men  are  biological  as  well  as  intellectual,  where  they  eat  as  well 
as  think.  The  sense  of  actuality  is  increased  in  Walton  and  Eras¬ 
mus  because  the  little  social  gathering  of  the  dialogue  is  related 
with  the  surrounding  contemporary  society.  In  the  “Convivium 
Religiosum,”  Eusebius’  relations  with  his  neighbors  are  discussed 
at  length.  His  way  of  life  is  contrasted  with  that  of  contemporary 
townspeople.  In  The  Compleat  Angler,  Piscator  gets  his  identity, 
not  from  the  pastoral  world  which  he  enters,  but  from  the  town 


21.  Frye,  p.  312. 
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to  which  he  returns.  He  praises  the  timeless  perfection  of  the 
pastoral  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  knows  the 
world  of  change  and  complexity,  as  is  demonstrable  from  his  allu¬ 
sions  to  contemporary  historical  and  religious  questions  and  to 
historical  figures  like  churchmen  and  poets.  The  Compleat  Angler, 
as  a  result,  is  very  much  about  society,  and  not  merely  philosophi¬ 
cally  or  theoretically,  but  in  its  seventeenth-century  and  English 
actuality  with  its  “pertinacious  schismatics,”  its  rich  men  encum¬ 
bered  with  “corroding  cares.”  To  this  society  Walton  maintains  a 
gently  satirical  attitude.  The  resolution  of  this  satirical  pastoral 
drama  comes  at  the  end  when  Piscator  and  Venator  decide  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  association,  which  is  itself  a  simpler  and  better  so¬ 
ciety  than  that  satirized. 

Like  Erasmus,  then,  W'alton  combined  two  normally  distinct 
functions  of  dialogue,  the  philosophical  or  didactic  and  the  satiri¬ 
cal.  The  first  is  seen  in  the  ordered  rhetorical  development  of 
georgic  instruction,  in  which  Piscator  converts  Venator  from 
scoffer  to  student  of  angling,  teaches  him  the  art  and  its  attendant 
moral  implications,  and  finally  summarizes  all  the  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  instruction  in  his  long  sermon  on  thankfulness  at 
the  end.  The  Menippean  satire  in  The  Compleat  Angler  appears 
in  the  way  that  the  journey  out  from  the  town  and  Venator’s  in¬ 
corporation  into  the  pastoral  society  of  anglers  serve  as  a  means  of 
commenting  on  urban  society.  The  development  of  these  two 
functions  is  often  alternative  rather  than  simultaneous,  as  pas¬ 
sages  of  narrative  occur  between  passages  of  instruction,  with  the 
result  that  readers  have,  as  Lamb  recommended,22  skipped  the 
instruction.  Properly  viewed,  the  question  of  formal  unity  in  the 
Angler  becomes  the  question  of  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
dialogue.  Is  there  a  design  that  comprehends  both  the  rhetorical 
development  of  georgic  instruction  and  the  satirical  pastoral 
drama  about  society? 

The  question  of  unity  involves  questions  of  taste,  and,  on  such 
an  issue,  one  hesitates  to  deny  the  authority  of  Charles  Lamb. 


22.  See  above,  p.  6. 
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Yet,  without  positively  asserting  that  The  Compleat  Angler  is  a 
tightly  designed  work,  we  can,  I  think,  see  ways  in  which  Walton 
has  united  both  instruction  and  satire.  First  there  is  the  way  that 
the  whole  pastoral  excursion  enforces  the  georgic  themes  of  the 
instruction.  I  have  said  already  that  the  pastoral  setting,  like  the 
setting  of  most  dialogues,  frees  the  discourse  from  pressures  of 
time  and  circumstance.  But,  while  the  typical  Platonic  dialogue 
occurs  in  a  pleasant  setting  in  order  that  the  interlocutors  can 
discuss  matters  that  are  hidden  behind  the  confused  forms  of 
practical  life,  Walton’s  pastoral  setting  itself  represents  the  moral 
relationship  of  town  and  country  that  Piscator  is  concerned  to 
express  through  his  instruction.  The  georgic  instruction  is  simi¬ 
larly  concerned  with  this  contrast.  Like  Vergil’s  husbandman, 
whose  innocence  and  virtue  are  seen  against  a  background  of 
urban  wealth,  decadence,  and  strife,  Walton’s  anglers  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  busy,  restless,  unchristian  city  dwellers  who  know 
neither  the  piety  nor  the  happiness  of  anglers.  The  georgic  in¬ 
struction  and  the  pastoral  description  both  express  the  same  moral 
superiority  of  the  country  ideal  over  the  actual  city. 

It  might  justly  be  objected,  however,  that  while  there  is  a 
thematic  unity  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  we  still  have  two  dis¬ 
tinct  “plots,”  the  journey  out  from  London,  the  experience  of 
the  pastoral  pleasures,  the  return,  and,  simultaneously,  the  com¬ 
mon  dialogue  pattern  of  debate,  conversion,  instruction,  and  ser¬ 
mon.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  these  two  developments  are  connected 
from  the  first,  as  instruction  in  angling  is  necessary  for  Venator’s 
initiation  into  the  pastoral  society.  This  process  occurs  in  stages 
that  match  the  main  stages  of  the  formal  dialogue.  Venator  is 
converted  from  outsider  to  scholar  by  the  debate,  and  he  is  able 
to  call  himself  one  of  “us  anglers”  only  after  Piscator’s  conclud¬ 
ing  sermon,  that  is,  after  the  culmination  of  the  instruction.  This 
is  a  somewhat  mechanical  arrangement,  however,  and  we  are  less 
conscious  of  this  process  in  reading  the  Angler  than  of  the  fact 
that  passages  of  instruction  alternate  with  passages  of  natural 
description  or  of  pastoral  play. 

Walton  does  succeed,  however,  in  bringing  both  of  these  paral¬ 
lel  processes  of  education  together  at  the  end  of  the  work,  in  the 
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picture  of  the  understanding  that  now  exists  between  Piscator 
and  Venator.  The  return  to  London  is  largely  taken  up  with  Pis- 
cator’s  sermon.  This  sermon,  as  we  have  seen,  is  well  within  the 
tradition  of  the  didactic  and  philosophical  dialogue.  Some  sort 
of  comprehensive  statement  by  the  authority  is  common  in  these 
dialogues  from  Plato  on.  W'e  may  regard  it  as  a  convention,  but, 
like  most  literary  conventions,  it  is  better  seen  as  a  logical  part 
of  the  form,  a  culmination  of  the  rhetorical  development  charac¬ 
teristic  of  prose  dialogue.  So  Piscator  concludes  by  making  the 
moral  point  that  has  been  tacitly  expressed  by  all  the  instruction 
in  angling: 

Nay,  let  me  tell  you  there  be  many  that  have  forty  times  our 
Estates,  that  would  give  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  be  healthful  and 
chearful  like  us;  who  with  the  expence  of  a  little  money  have 
eat,  and  drank,  and  laught,  and  Angled,  and  sung,  and  slept  se¬ 
curely:  and  rose  next  day,  and  cast  away  care,  and  sung,  and 
laught,  and  Angled  again:  which  are  blessings,  rich  men  cannot 
purchase  with  all  their  money.  Let  me  tell  you  Scholar:  I  have  a 
rich  Neighbour,  that  is  always  so  busie,  that  he  has  no  leasure 
to  laugh;  the  whole  business  of  his  life,  is  to  get  money,  and  more 
money,  that  he  may  still  get  more  and  more  money;  he  is  still 
drudging  on;  and  says,  that  Solomon  says,  the  diligent  hand 
maketh  rich:  and  ’tis  true  indeed,  but  he  considers  not,  that  'tis 
not  in  the  power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy:  for  it  was  wisely 
said  by  a  man  of  great  observation,  that  there  be  as  many  miseries 
beyond  riches,  as  on  this  side  them:  .  .  .  And  this  [consume  them 
selves  “like  the  Silk-worm”]  many  rich  men  do;  loading  themselves 
with  corroding  cares,  to  keep  what  they  have  (probably) 
unconscionably  got.  Let  us  therefore  be  thankful  for  health  and 
a  competence;  and  above  all,  for  a  quiet  Conscience. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  262-263) 

The  sermon  gives  not  only  the  moral  significance  of  the  georgic 
instruction  but  also  of  the  whole  fishing  trip.  It  serves  still  an¬ 
other  dramatic  purpose.  Piscator ’s  advice  becomes  more  practi¬ 
cal,  and  he  concerns  himself  with  Venator’s  present  situation,  his 
return  to  London,  and  non-pastoral  affairs: 

But  let  me  tell  you,  that  riches  with  [a  meek  and  thankful  heart] 
remove  many  fears,  and  cares,  and  therefore  my  advice  is,  that 
you  endeavour  to  be  honestly  rich;  or,  contentedly  poor:  but,  be 
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sure,  that  your  riches  be  justly  got,  or  you  spoil  all.  For,  it  is  well 
said  by  Caussin,  he  that  loses  his  Conscience,  has  nothing  left  that 
is  worth  keeping.  Therefore  be  sure  you  look  to  that.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  look  to  your  health;  and  if  you  have  it  praise  God, 
and  value  it  next  to  a  good  Conscience;  for,  health  is  the  second 
blessing  that  we  Mortals  are  capable  of:  a  blessing,  that  mony 
cannot  buy,  and  therefore  value  it,  and  be  thankful  for  it.  As  for 
money  (which  may  be  said  to  be  the  third  blessing)  neglect  it  not; 
but  note,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  being  rich;  for  I  told  you, 
there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them: 
and,  if  you  have  a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  chearful, 
thankful  heart.  I  will  tell  you  Scholar,  I  have  heard  a  grave 
Divine  say,  that  God  has  two  dwellings;  one  in  Heaven;  and  the 
other  in  a  meek  and  thankful  heart.  Which  Almighty  God  grant 
to  me,  and  to  my  honest  Scholar:  and  so,  you  are  welcom  to 
Tottenham  High-Cross. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  268) 

All  of  this  home-spun  moralizing  has  put  off  some  readers,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  improved  by  being  taken  out  of  context.  But  the 
sermon  does  show  Walton’s  concern  to  make  the  moral  rhetoric 
part  of  the  whole  dramatic  situation.  In  it,  Piscator  is  facing  the 
confrontation  of  pastoral  and  georgic  ideal  with  the  less  attractive 
actuality  of  London,  the  confrontation  that  will  provide  both  the 
test  and  the  full  meaning  of  all  the  education  that  Venator  has 
received.  As  a  result,  the  characteristic  conclusion  of  the  dialogue 
becomes  in  Walton’s  hands  something  different.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  irrelevant  fact  of  the  environment  or  sheer  passage  of 
time  put  an  end  to  the  dialogue,  Walton  brings  the  dialogue  to  a 
more  dramatic  resolution  by  having  the  dialogue  address  itself  to 
its  own  conclusion,  to  the  return  of  the  interlocutors  to  the  life 
of  affairs. 

The  plot  of  The  Compleat  Angler  is  comic,  however,  and  the 
final  note  is  not  problematic  but  optimistic.  The  comic  resolution 
of  the  whole  drama  comes  in  the  little  scene  in  “the  sweet  shady 
Arbour,”  in  which  Piscator  and  Venator  ceremoniously  confirm 
their  friendship  in  a  way  that  corresponds  with  the  betrothal  at 
the  end  of  the  usual  stage  comedy.  Walton  reveals  his  dramatic 
sense  by  allowing  Venator  to  be  the  spokesman  for  this  new  rela- 
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tionship,  making  it  clear  that  the  pupil  has  become  fully  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  pastoral  society  and  can  now  speak  for  it.  Venator 
responds  to  Piscator’s  sermon  with  thanks  for  all  the  instruction, 
including  the  sermon  itself: 

Venat[or].  Well  Master,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  good  direc¬ 
tions,  but  for  none  more  than  this  last  of  thankfulness,  which  I 
hope  I  shall  never  forget. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  268) 

Venator  shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  the  wholeness  of  the  in¬ 
structive  dialogue  and  that  it  has  all  been  necessary  for  firmly 
establishing  his  friendship  with  Piscator.  It  is  immediately  after 
this  that  Venator  confirms  their  now  perfect  association  with 
his  remark  about  “us  anglers”: 

and  being  sate  down,  I  will  requite  a  part  of  your  courtesies  with 
a  bottle  of  Sack,  Milk,  Oranges,  and  Sugar;  which  all  put  together, 
make  a  drink  like  Nectar,  indeed  too  good  for  any  body  but  us 
Anglers. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  269) 

The  cup  is  a  kind  of  sacrament,  a  communion  of  the  elect,  to 
which  Venator  is  admitted  because  he  has  passed  through  the 
initiation  of  instruction.  It  is  notable  that  Venator  is  the  cele¬ 
brant  in  this  ritual.  The  arbor  in  which  it  occurs  is  a  little  pas¬ 
toral  world  that  at  once  charms  and  protects.  Here,  for  the  last 
time,  we  see  Piscator  engaging  in  pastoral  play,  as,  again  at  Vena- 
tor’s  suggestion,  they  exchange  verses  by  Wotton  in  praise  of 
the  retired  life,  but  it  is  here  also  that  survival  of  their  friendship 
is  provided  for  as  they  agree  to  meet  again. 

The  parting  with  promises  to  meet  again,  another  common 
feature  of  philosophical  and  didactic  dialogues,  also  becomes  in 
The  Compleat  Angler  the  dramatic  confrontation  of  the  pastoral 
world  with  the  city.  Again  it  is  fitting  that  Venator,  rather  than 
Piscator,  explore  the  meaning  of  this  confrontation. 

Your  company  and  discourse  have  been  so  useful  and  plpacant 
that  I  may  truly  say,  I  have  only  lived  since  I  enjoyed  them,  and 
turned  Angler,  and  not  before.  Nevertheless,  here  I  must  part  with 
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you,  here  in  this  now  sad  place  where  I  was  so  happy  as  first  to 
meet  you:  But  I  shall  long  for  the  ninth  of  May,  for  then  I  hope 
again  to  enjoy  your  beloved  company  at  the  appointed  time  and 
place.  And  now  I  wish  for  some  somniferous  potion,  that  might 
force  me  to  sleep  away  the  intermitted  time,  which  will  pass  away 
with  me  as  tediously,  as  it  does  with  men  in  sorrow;  nevertheless 
I  will  make  it  as  short  as  I  can  by  my  hopes  and  wishes. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  274-275) 

Venator’s  statement  that  he  has  “only  lived”  since  he  “turned 
Angler”  establishes  that  the  pastoral  and  georgic  world  has  a  real¬ 
ity  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  curious  that  Walton,  unlike 
Shakespeare,  makes  the  non-pastoral  life  the  life  of  sleep  and  the 
pastoral  life  the  life  of  activity.  Venator  makes  the  Christian  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  distinction  clearer  immediately  afterward: 

And,  my  good  Master,  I  will  not  forget  the  doctrine  which  you 
told  me  Socrates  taught  his  Scholars,  That  they  should  not  think 
to  be  honoured  so  much  for  being  Philosophers,  as  to  honour 
Philosophy  by  their  vertuous  lives.  You  advised  me  to  the  like 
concerning  Angling,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  to  live 
like  those  many  worthy  men,  of  which  you  made  mention  in  the 
former  part  of  your  discourse.  This  is  my  firm  resolution;  and  as  a 
pious  man  advised  his  friend.  That  to  beget  Mortification  he 
should  frequent  Churches;  and  view  Monuments  and  Charnel- 
houses,  and  then  and  there  consider,  how  many  dead  bones  time 
had  pil’d  up  at  the  gates  of  death.  So  when  I  would  beget  content, 
and  increase  confidence  in  the  Power,  and  Wisdom,  and  Provi¬ 
dence  of  Almighty  God,  I  will  walk  the  Meadows  by  some  gliding 
stream,  and  there  contemplate  the  Lillies  that  take  no  care,  and 
those  very  many  other  various  little  living  creatures,  that  are  not 
only  created  but  fed  (man  knows  not  how)  by  the  goodness  of  the 
God  of  Nature,  and  therefore  trust  in  him. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  275) 

By  means  of  action,  knowledge,  and  contemplation  one  sees  in 
the  country  profound  truths  obscured  in  daily  urban  life  by  the 
delusions  and  pretensions  of  ambitious,  avaricious  men.  All  parts 
of  The  Compleat  Angler  help  to  create  this  ironical  perception  of 
the  life  of  affairs. 

Walton’s  fundamental  design,  then,  is  the  rhetorical  and  logi- 
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cal  development  of  a  didactic  or  philosophical  dialogue  and  not 
a  little  pastoral  drama  in  Nicolas’  sense.  But,  because  he  has  so 
skilfully  united  his  instruction  and  his  rhetoric  with  the  evocation 
of  the  dramatic  moment  of  the  dialogue,  he  has  created  a  work 
with  a  richness  of  imaginative  appeal  unmatched  by  any  other 
dialogue  in  the  language. 
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Prose  Style 


The  last  chapter  was  concerned  with  what  might  be  called  the 
structural  principles  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  with  understand¬ 
ing  why  Walton  wrote  a  fishing  book  that  begins  with  a  debate 
among  three  travelers  and  ends  with  a  long  sermon.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  such  a  structure  to  be  merely  skeletal,  however,  and  we 
have  not,  merely  by  seeing  it,  seen  the  form  of  The  Compleat 
Angler.  What  distinguishes  a  work  from  a  structural  or  plot- 
centered  analysis  of  it  includes  those  characteristics  that  we  lump 
together  under  the  frequently  vague  word  style.  In  any  case,  it 
seems  useful  to  consider  how  Walton’s  prose  style  helps  shape 
The  Compleat  Angler.  Walton’s  use  of  the  dialogue  form  allows 
him  to  express  his  themes  and  convey  information  dramatically. 
This  chapter  will  try  to  demonstrate  that  his  prose  style  helps 
this  process  of  dramatization.  The  concern,  then,  will  be  with  the 
way  that  Walton’s  prose  functions. 

Walton’s  prose  style  has  interested  several  critics.  It  seemed  to 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  others  to  be  by  itself  a  source  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading  the  Angler,  indeed  the  chief 
source,  as  is  suggested  by  Lowell’s  remark  that  Walton  wove 
“cloth  of  gold  out  of  straw.”  Edmund  Gosse’s  enthusiasm  for 
Walton’s  prose  was  less  complicated  by  critical  reservations  than 
Lowell’s.  As  he  put  it,  Walton’s  “discourse  ‘seems  to  be  music,  and 
charms  us  to  an  attention.’  More  recently,  H.  J.  Oliver  took 


1.  English  Prose  Texts,  ed.  Sir  Henry  Craik  (New  York,  1905),  II,  340. 
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issue  with  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Walton’s  prose  and 
pointed  out  what  he  regarded  as  its  faults,  including  the  frequent 
awkwardness  of  Walton’s  long  sentences.^  All  of  these  critics  have 
discussed  Walton’s  prose  style  as  though  it  could  be  judged  inde¬ 
pendently,  without  regard  for  any  special  use  or  appropriateness 
it  might  have  for  his  book. 

The  relationship  of  Walton’s  style  with  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  prose  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  similarly 
not  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  late  Morris  Croll  pioneered  the 
study  of  the  prose  styles  of  this  period  in  a  series  of  crucial  studies 
published  in  various  journals  and  Festschriften  some  forty  to 
fifty  years  ago.®  Croll  traced  the  history  of  the  anti-Ciceronian 
movement  in  the  Latin  and  European  vernacular  prose  of  the 
late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  His  work  has  been 
continued,  enriched,  and,  in  important  respects,  amended,  espe¬ 
cially  by  George  Williamson. 

Anti-Ciceronianism  had  long  been  established  as  the  norm  of 
English  prose  when  Walton  first  wrote  The  Compleat  Angler. 
Among  the  leading  influences  in  this  movement  were  two  authors 
whom  Walton  quotes  in  the  Angler,  Montaigne  and  Bacon.  Croll 
characterized  the  change  in  stylistic  fashion  as  the  rejection  of  the 
formalism  both  of  the  highly  structured,  suspended  Ciceronian 
period,  exemplified  in  English  by  Richard  Hooker,  and  of  the 
artificial  alliterative  style  called  euphuism,  in  favor  of  a  style 
less  symmetrical  and  closer  to  the  structure  of  thought  itself,  a 
style  whose  classical  models  were  Seneca  and  Tacitus  rather  than 
Cicero.  Williamson  has  done  much  to  correct  Croll’s  account.  He 
has  denied  that  symmetry  is  a  feature  that  distinguishes  Ciceronian 
from  Senecan  prose.  He  has  shown,  for  example,  that  imitators  of 
Seneca  often  used  balanced,  especially  antithetical,  periods  and 
even,  on  occasion,  such  formal  devices  as  isocolon  or  syllabic 

2.  "Izaak  Walton’s  Prose  Style,”  RES,  XXI  (1945),  281. 

3.  Since  this  chapter  was  written,  these  articles  by  Croll,  including  those 
cited  below,  have  all  been  collected,  edited,  and  republished  by  J.  Max  Patrick 
and  Robert  O.  Evans,  with  John  M.  Wallace  and  R.  J.  Schoek,  under  the 
title.  Style,  Rhetoric,  and  Rhythm,  Essays  by  Morris  Croll  (Princeton,  N.  J., 
1966). 
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equality  and  paromoion  or  like  sounds  in  successive  members.^ 
Senecan  prose  does  differ  from  Ciceronian  in  its  use  of  a  linear 
rather  than  a  circular  structure.  While  in  the  Ciceronian  period 
the  members  are  tightly  knit  and  directed  to  a  single  climax,  a 
Senecan  period  consists  of  members  of  more  or  less  equal  emphasis 
joined  loosely  and  in  series,  typically  by  semicolons  or  coordinate 
conjunctions.  The  effect  of  Ciceronian  style  is  polish  and  oratori¬ 
cal  dignity;  the  effect  of  Senecan  style  is  pithiness  and  sponta¬ 
neousness. 

Like  most  revolutions  in  taste,  the  anti-Ciceronian  movement 
had  philosophical  or  at  least  intellectual  implications.  Croll  points 
out  that  under  the  leadership  of  Justus  Lipsius  and  Montaigne 
on  the  Continent  the  spread  of  Senecan  style  was  accompanied  by 
the  spread  of  Stoic  philosophy.®  Bacon  made  it  clear  that  reform 
in  prose  style  was  part  of  his  program  for  the  reform  of  learning 
in  general.  Ciceronianism  was  for  Bacon  a  “distemper  of  learning” 
because  its  very  polish,  its  careful  structures  and  oratorical  flour¬ 
ishes,  made  it  a  style  suitable  for  expressing  finished,  systematized 
knowledge,  and  it  was  precisely  the  old  systems  and  “methods” 
that  Bacon  wanted  to  break  down.®  His  own  famous  “aphoristic” 
style,  familiar  from  his  Essays,  was  consciously  designed  to  avoid 
systems  of  knowledge.  His  aphorisms  correspond  roughly  but 
significantly  with  the  observations  of  an  empirical  scientist.  They 
are  self-contained  assertions  which,  by  their  lack  of  connectives, 
posit  very  little  in  the  way  of  an  organized  system  of  knowledge. 
Bacon’s  case  is  special,  but  his  use  of  Senecan  prose  places  him 
very  much  within  the  anti-Ciceronian  tradition.  For,  to  quote 
Croll,  the  function  of  Senecan  prose  was  like  Baroque  art  to  depict 
“the  motion  of  souls,  not  their  state  of  rest.”^  A  Ciceronian  period, 
by  its  very  formal  beauty,  is  the  expression  of  intuitions  that  have 

4.  George  Williamson,  The  Senecan  Amble  (London,  1951),  passim. 

5.  Morris  W.  Croll,  “Attic  Prose:  Lipsius,  Montaigne,  Bacon,”  SchelUng 
Anniversary  Papers  (New  York,  1923),  p.  124. 

6.  Francis  Bacon,  The  Advancement  of  Learning  (“Everyman’s  Library”; 
[London,  1915]),  pp.  23-24. 

7.  Morris  W.  Croll,  “The  Baroque  Style  in  Prose,”  Studies  in  English  Phi¬ 
lology:  A  Miscellany  in  Honor  of  Frederick  Klaeber,  ed.  Kemp  Malone  and 
Martin  B.  Ruud  (Minneapolis,  1929),  p.  428. 
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been  assimilated,  ordered,  and  given  at  least  the  sound  of  finality. 
Both  Montaigne,  writing  in  the  seclusion  of  his  tower,  and  Bacon, 
writing  as  the  arbiter  of  learning  for  the  new  society  that  he  was 
attempting  to  form,  were,  in  their  different  ways,  breaking  the  old 
forms  of  knowledge,  and  their  prose,  with  its  Senecan  disdain  for 
the  well-made  period,  its  movement  from  assertion  to  assertion 
with  little  concern  for  subordination  and  emphasis,  depicts  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  wrestling  with  a  problem,  “not  a  thought,  but  a  mind  think¬ 
ing,”  as  Croll  says.® 

For  all  their  fundamental  likeness,  however,  the  styles  of  Bacon’s 
Essays  and  of  Montaigne’s  Essayes  have  important  differences  and, 
indeed,  represent  the  two  basic  forms  of  Senecan  prose.  Bacon’s  is 
the  so-called  stile  coupe  or  curt  style,  a  style  in  which  the  syntactic 
units  are  short  and  free  from  syntactic  ligatures.®  The  second,  the 
style  of  Montaigne— and  of  Walton— and  the  one  that  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  concern  of  this  chapter,  is  the  loose  style,  one  in  which  the 
members  are  joined  by  the  usual  ligatures,  conjunctions  and  rela¬ 
tive  pronouns,  but  casually,  with  little  concern  for  establishing 
any  of  the  complex,  suspended  structures  associated  with  Ciceron- 
ianism.^®  Montaigne  was  fortunate  in  his  first  English  translator, 
John  Florio,  and  Walton  read  and  quoted  from  a  translation  that 
retained  much  of  the  loose  prose  style  of  the  original.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  from  the  Florio  translation  of  “An  Apologie  of  Raymond 
Sebond,”  the  chapter  of  the  Essayes  from  which  Walton  quotes  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Angler: 

His  drift  is  bold,  and  his  scope  adventurous;  for,  he  undertaketh 
by  humane  and  naturall  reasons,  to  establish  and  verifie  all  the 
articles  of  Christian  religion  against  Atheists.  Wherein  (to  say 
truth)  I  find  him  so  resolute  and  so  happy,  as  I  deeme  it  a  thing 
impossible  to  doe  better  in  that  argument,  and  thinke  that  none 
equalleth  him.  Which  booke  seeming  to  me  both  over-rich  and 
exquisite,  being  wTitten  by  an  aucthor,  whose  name  is  so  little 
knowne,  and  of  whom  all  we  know,  is,  that  he  was  a  Spaniard,  who 
about  two  hundred  yeeres  since  professed  Phisicke  in  Thoulouse. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  430. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  431.  Williamson,  however,  regards  the  curt  style  as  the  norm  of 
Senecan  piose,  and  the  loose  a  variation  of  it  {The  Senecan  Amble,  p.  189). 

10.  Croll,  “The  Baroque  Style  in  Prose,”  pp.  440-444. 
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I  demanded  once  of  Adrianus  Turnebus  (a  man  who  knew  all 
things)  what  such  a  booke  might  be,  who  answered,  that  he 
deemed  the  same  to  be  some  Quintessence  extracted  from  out 
Saint  Thomas  Aquinas:  For,  in  good  truth,  onely  such  a  spirit 
fraught  with  so  infinite  erudition,  and  so  ful  of  admirable 
subtilitie,  was  capable  of  such  and  so  rare  imaginations.  So  it  is, 
that  whosoever  be  the  authour  or  deviser  of  it  (the  title  whereof 
ought  not  without  further  reason  to  be  taken  from  Sebond)  he 
was  a  very  sufficient-worthie  man,  and  endowed  with  sundry  other 
excellent  qualities. 

It  is  instructive  to  set  beside  this  a  sentence  from  The  Compleat 
Angler  that  H.  J.  Oliver  used  to  point  out  Walton’s  difficulty  in 
handling  long  sentences: 

But,  my  worthy  friend,  as  I  would  rather  prove  myself  a  Gentle¬ 
man  by  being  learned  and  humble,  valiant,  and  inoffensive, 
vertuous,  and  communicable,  than  by  any  fond  ostentation  of 
riches,  or  wanting  those  vertues  myself,  boast  that  these  were  in 
my  Ancestors  (and  yet  I  grant  that  where  a  noble  and  ancient 
descent  and  such  merit  meet  in  any  man,  it  is  a  double  dignifica- 
tion  of  that  person:)  So  if  this  Antiquity  of  Angling,  (which  for 
my  part  I  have  not  forced,)  shall  like  an  ancient  family,  be  either 
an  honour  or  an  ornament  to  this  vertuous  art  which  I  profess 
to  love  and  practise,  I  shall  be  the  gladder  that  I  made  an  ac¬ 
cidental  mention  of  the  antiquity  of  it;  of  which  I  shall  say  no 
more  but  proceed  to  that  just  commendation  which  I  think  it 
deserves. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  26) 

Walton’s  prose,  with  its  catalogue  of  adjectives,  is  undoubtedly 
clumsier,  according  to  modern  standards  at  least,  than  Florio’s, 
but  it  is  worth  noticing  at  this  point  how  strange  both  of  these 
selections  seem  to  the  modern  reader  and  how  both  of  them  are 
strange  for  the  same  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  both  passages  show 
the  practice  characteristic  of  the  loose  style  of  introducing  almost 
every  new  syntactical  unit  with  a  coordinate  conjunction  or  with 
a  subordinate  conjunction  used  as  though  it  were  a  coordinate 
conjunction,  that  is,  to  introduce  a  thought  of  equal  weight  to 


11.  Montaigne,  The  Essayes,  trans.  John  Florio  (London,  1603),  p.  243. 
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that  which  precedes  it.  As  a  result,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
whether  or  not  a  particular  syntactical  unit  is  a  sentence,  in  the 
modern  sense. 

A  second  source  of  strangeness  is  the  introduction  in  each  of 
long  parenthetical  observations.  If  this  mannerism  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fault,  an  unwarranted  interruption  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  thought,  then  in  these  passages  Florio  is  the  greater 
offender.  Walton’s  parenthetical  concession  to  the  dignity  of  a 
noble  ancestry  has  at  least  the  function  of  defining  his  attitude 
more  precisely,  while  Florio’s  belated  statement  that  Sebond  is 
the  author  whom  he  is  discussing  sounds  like  an  afterthought  in¬ 
serted  as  an  aside  to  the  reader.  But  more  important  than  the 
relative  merits  of  the  passages  is  the  effect  of  informality  that  the 
casual  introduction  of  parenthesis  produces  in  each. 

The  use  of  coordinate  conjunctions  to  link  syntactical  units  and 
the  insertion  of  parentheses  are  two  of  the  three  constructions 
which  Croll  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  loose  style,  of  its  so- 
called  “exploded  periods.’’^^  The  third  is  the  participial  absolute, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  passage  from  Montaigne  quoted  above 
(“Which  booke  seeming  to  me”)  and  which  is  less  common  in  Wal¬ 
ton  but  is  to  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  following: 

I  have  heard  Sir  Henry  Wotton  say,  that  there  be  many  that  in 
Italy  will  catch  swallows  so,  or  especially  Martins  (this  Bird-angler 
standing  on  the  top  of  a  steeple  to  do  it,  .  .  .). 

(ed.  1676,  p.  215) 

The  Minnow  hath,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and  not  sick 
.  .  .  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  to  a  Panther,  on  his 
sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish  and  skie-colour,  his  belly  being  milk- 
white  .... 

(ed.  1676,  p.  243) 

you  two  having  declared  your  selves,  the  one  to  be  a  lover  of 
Hawks,  the  other  of  Hounds,  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  hear  what 
you  can  say  in  the  commendation  of  that  recreation  which  each 
of  you  love  .... 

(ed.  1676,  p.  7) 


12.  “The  Baroque  Style  in  Prose,”  pp.  444-445. 
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The  point  of  comparing  the  Angler  and  Florio’s  Montaigne  is 
not  to  establish  any  direct  connection  between  them,  even  though 
Walton  could  have  been  influenced  by  the  prose  that  he  read  in 
“An  Apologie  of  Raymond  Sebond.”  Rather,  it  is  first  to  see  that, 
however  clumsy  and  garrulous  he  may  seem  to  a  modern  critic 
like  Oliver,  his  style  at  its  clumsiest  and  most  garrulous  is  well 
within  an  important  seventeenth-century  tradition,  a  tradition 
from  which  it  derives  its  most  important  characteristics.  Also 
Walton’s  adoption  of  a  prose  style  close  to  that  fashionable 
among  some  of  the  leading  prose  stylists  of  the  century  shows  one 
more  way  in  which  The  Compleat  Angler  is  intimately  involved 
in  the  literature  of  the  period. 

A  number  of  seventeenth-century  prose  stylists,  then,  were  writ¬ 
ing  in  a  style  with  broad  characteristics  in  common  with  Walton, 
but  these  styles  are  not  identical.  We  have  not  described  Walton’s 
prose  fully  by  identifying  it  as  loose.  The  first  point  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  Walton’s  style  is  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  correct 
to  talk  about  the  style  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  that  the  style 
remains  more  or  less  the  same  regardless  of  which  among  the 
eight  characters  is  speaking  and  almost  regardless  of  the  use  to 
which  it  is  being  put.  This  last  fact  seems  at  first  surprising,  for 
the  prose  of  the  Angler  has  to  serve  three  distinctly  different  kinds 
of  function.  There  are  first  the  passages  of  persuasive  oratory, 
such  as  the  praise  of  the  three  pastimes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dialogue  and  Piscator’s  sermon  on  thankfulness  at  the  end;  second, 
the  passages  of  cheery  conviviality,  like  the  scenes  in  the  inn;  and 
third,  that  which  constitutes  the  largest  part  of  the  book,  those 
passages  in  which  Piscator  teaches  Venator  about  fish  and  fishing. 
For  all  of  these,  and  even  for  the  opening  “Epistle  to  the  Reader,” 
Walton  uses  a  loose  style.  This  assertion  is  worth,  and  indeed  re¬ 
quires,  illustration.  The  following  is  from  Auceps’  praise  of  fal¬ 
conry: 

And  first,  for  the  Element  that  I  use  to  trade  in,  which  is  the 
Air,  an  Element  of  more  worth  than  weight,  an  Element  that 
doubtless  exceeds  both  the  Earth  and  Water;  for  though  I  some¬ 
times  deal  in  both,  yet  the  Air  is  most  properly  mine,  I  and  my 
Hawks  use  that  most,  and  it  yields  us  most  recreation;  it  stops 
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not  the  high  soaring  of  my  noble  generous  Falcon;  in  it  she 
ascends  to  such  an  height,  as  the  dull  eyes  of  beasts  and  fish  are 
not  able  to  reach  to;  their  bodies  are  too  gross  for  such  high 
elevations:  in  the  Air  my  troops  of  Hawks  soar  up  on  high,  and 
when  they  are  lost  in  the  sight  of  men,  then  they  attend  upon 
and  converse  with  the  gods,  therefore  I  think  my  Eagle  is  so  justly 
styled,  Joves  servant  in  Ordinary:  and  that  very  Falcon,  that  I  am 
now  going  to  see  deserves  no  meaner  a  title,  for  she  usually  in  her 
flight  endangers  her  self,  (like  the  son  of  Dedalus)  to  have  her 
wings  scorch’d  by  the  Suns  heat,  she  flyes  so  near  it,  but  her 
mettle  makes  her  careless  of  danger,  for  she  then  heeds  nothing, 
but  makes  her  nimble  Pinions  cut  the  fluid  air,  and  so  makes  her 
high  way  over  the  steepest  mountains  and  deepest  rivers,  and  in 
her  glorious  carere  looks  wdth  contempt  upon  those  high  steeples 
and  magnificent  Palaces  which  we  adore  and  wonder  at. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  8-9) 

A  characteristic  passage  from  Piscator’s  instruction: 

By  a  leather-mouthed  Fish,  I  mean  such  as  have  their  teeth  in 
their  throat,  as  the  Chub  or  Cheven,  and  so  the  Barbel,  the 
Gudgeon,  and  Carp,  and  divers  others  have;  and  the  hook  being 
stuck  into  the  leather  or  skin,  of  the  mouth  of  such  fish  does  very 
seldom  or  never  lose  its  hold:  But  on  the  contrary,  a  Pike  a  Pearch, 
or  Trout,  and  so  some  other  Fish,  which  have  not  their  teeth  in 
their  throats,  but  in  their  mouths,  (which  you  shall  observe  to  be 
very  full  of  bones,  and  the  skin  very  thin,  and  little  of  it:)  I  say,  of 
these  fish  the  hook  never  takes  so  sure  hold,  but  you  often  lose 
your  fish,  unless  he  have  gorg’d  it. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  66) 

Finally,  Coridon’s  goodnight  at  the  end  of  the  first  convivial  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  inn: 

Well  sung  brother,  you  have  paid  your  debt  in  good  coin,  we 
Anglers  are  all  beholding  to  the  good  man  that  made  this  Song. 
Come  Hostess,  give  us  more  Ale,  and  lets  drink  to  him. 

And  now  lets  every  one  go  to  bed  that  w'e  may  rise  early;  but 
first  lets  pay  our  reckoning,  for  I  wdll  have  nothing  to  hinder  me 
in  the  morning  for  my  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  Sunrising. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  94) 

It  would  not  be  accurate  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  these  selections 
from  scattered  parts  of  the  Angler,  that  Walton’s  style  never  varied 
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to  suit  his  immediate  purposes.  He  was  capable  of  rhetorical  flour¬ 
ishes  at  appropriate  moments,  as  the  first  selection  makes  clear. 
One  finds  more  frequently  in  the  rhetorical  or  persuasive  pas¬ 
sages  than  elsewhere  Walton  using  antithesis,  which  is  very  nearly 
his  only  formal  figure  of  thought,  but  even  in  these  passages,  the 
antithesis  is  not  enforced  by  parallel  sound  pattern  or  sentence 
structure.  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  his  style  remain 
constant  and  consistently  loose. 

Examining  those  characteristics  suggests  that  the  readers  who 
have  found  qualities  like  “smoothness”  and  “limpidity”  in  Wal¬ 
ton’s  prose  were  not  altogether  wrong.  For,  while  Walton  shows 
the  loose  habit  of  stringing  out  his  sentences  by  means  of  con¬ 
junctions,  relative  pronouns,  and  dashes,  the  members  so  joined 
are  almost  always  Senecan  in  their  brevity.  Moreover,  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  these  members  can  best  be  described  as  linear. 
Walton  seldom  involves  his  reader  in  complicated  structures  of 
thought,  with  complex  relationships  of  subordination  and  em¬ 
phasis.  Walton’s  style  at  its  simplest  and  most  characteristic  con¬ 
sists  of  short  assertions  introduced  by  conjunctions,  as  in  the  last 
of  the  selections  above.  This  is  a  style  that  Walton  generally  uses 
to  convey  information,  each  new  fact  being  added  with  its  con¬ 
junction: 

The  Carp  bites  either  at  worms  or  at  paste,  and  of  worms  I 
think  the  blewish  Marsh  or  Meadow  worm  is  best;  but  possibly 
another  worm  not  too  big  may  do  as  well,  and  so  may  a  green 
Gentle:  And  as  for  pastes,  there  are  almost  as  many  sorts  as  there 
are  Medicines  for  the  Toothach,  but  doubtless  sweet  pastes  are 
best;  I  mean,  pastes  made  with  honey  or  with  sugar:  which,  that 
you  may  the  better  beguile  this  crafty  Fish,  should  be  thrown  into 
the  Pond  or  place  in  which  you  fish  for  him  some  hours  or  longer 
before  you  undertake  your  tryal  of  skill  with  the  Angle-rod:  and 
doubtless  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  water  a  day  or  two  before,  at 
several  times  and  in  small  pellets,  you  are  the  likelier  when  you 
fish  for  the  Carp  to  obtain  your  desired  sport. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  175) 

This  passage  is  as  loose  as  it  is  possible  for  prose  to  be.  The  reader 
of  a  long  Ciceronian  period  is  required  to  keep  the  whole  sentence 
in  mind  in  order  to  understand  any  of  it.  In  this  sentence,  on  the 
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other  hand,  very  little  demand  is  made  on  the  reader’s  span  of 
attention.  Two  points  should  be  noted,  however.  First,  while  it 
seems  scarcely  more  than  a  simple  catalogue  of  baits,  this  sentence 
is  different  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  the  passage  on 
leather-mouthed  fish  quoted  above,  which  is  more  complicated 
structurally  but  which  is  equally  informal  and  lucid  in  its  effect. 
There,  Walton  seems  to  launch  into  a  periodic  sentence,  when 
he  follows  the  subject,  “a  Pike  a  Pearch,  or  Trout,”  with  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  modifying  it,  a  clause  with  its  own  internal  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause.  But  the  predicate  of  this  subject  never  appears; 
instead,  Walton  recovers  his  argument  (as  he  often  does)  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  new  statement  with  the  interjection  “I  say,”  and  by 
starting  a  new  sentence,  “Of  these  fish  .  .  .  .”  The  period  is  broken 
up,  and  the  subordinate  clause  attains  the  status  of  an  independent 
statement.  The  reintroduction  of  the  subject  relieves  the  reader 
of  having  to  keep  an  involved  statement  in  mind.  Once  again,  we 
see  that  the  movement  of  the  statement  is  essentially  linear  rather 
than  cumulative  in  effect. 

Secondly,  and  paradoxically,  for  all  the  lack  of  Ciceronian 
complication  the  syntactical  structure  of  these  passages,  and  many 
others  in  Walton,  is  scarcely  simple.  This  is  more  obvious  in  the 
account  of  the  leather-mouthed  fish.  The  strange  syntax  that  we 
have  just  analyzed  results  from  what  is  very  nearly  a  digression. 
Piscator  describes  the  leather-mouthed  fish,  pointing  out  that  a 
hook  will  not  easily  pull  free  from  their  mouths.  This  leads 
naturally  enough  to  a  statement  about  the  kinds  of  fish  that  are 
not  leather-mouthed,  but,  instead  of  completing  his  antithesis, 
Piscator  develops  his  description  of  these  fish  in  detail.  Hence  the 
need  for  the  return  to  the  main  topic  by  means  of  the  “I  say.”  It 
is  less  obvious  that  the  structure  of  the  passage  on  bait  for  carp  is 
complicated,  but  we  can  observe  Walton’s  characteristically  in¬ 
volved  period  even  here.  Piscator  begins  by  setting  up  two  cate¬ 
gories,  two  kinds  of  bait,  as  the  heads  of  his  discussion.  This 
division  is  soon  obscured,  however,  by  his  development  of  the 
topic.  Having  named  his  two  categories,  worms  and  pastes,  in  the 
first  clause  and  considered  three  species  of  worm  as  the  best  bait 
for  carp  in  three  succeeding  independent  clauses,  he  introduces 
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the  second  member  of  his  original  antithesis,  pastes,  in  a  fifth  inde¬ 
pendent  clause  by  means  of  a  fourth  coordinating  conjunction. 
The  colon  and  the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  this  clause  are  the 
only  signs  that  we  have  moved  from  subordinate  topics  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  main  topic;  otherwise,  the  new  topic  of  pastes  is  introduced  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  each  species  of  worm.  The  parallel 
structure  is  obscured  even  more  by  the  rest  of  this  passage.  Instead 
of  developing  the  second  topic,  as  he  had  the  first,  by  naming  the 
different  kinds  of  paste,  Walton  refers  to  the  great  number  of 
pastes,  settles  on  one  as  the  best,  and  discusses  a  whole  new  topic, 
how  to  use  it.  This  last  is  introduced  in  what  is  technically  a 
subordinate  clause,  but,  despite  the  opening  relative  pronoun, 
it  is  clearly  of  equal  importance  with  the  independent  clauses 
that  precede  it.  Just  as  in  the  passage  on  leather-mouthed  fish, 
Walton’s  basic  pattern  here  is  that  of  antithesis.  In  each,  the 
pattern  is  similarly  obscured  by  the  different  syntactical  structure 
of  each  of  the  members  and  by  the  introduction  into  one  of  the 
members,  as  though  as  a  result  of  psychological  association,  of  a 
new,  related  topic. 

Indeed,  a  characteristic  feature  of  Walton’s  prose  is  his  frequent 
use  of  an  antithetical  or  otherwise  parallel  structure  in  which  the 
parallelism  is  broken  by  the  expansion  of  one  of  the  members. 
The  same  thing  occurs  in  the  sentence  quoted  near  the  beginning 
of  this  chapter  that  H.  J.  Oliver  cited  as  an  example  of  Walton’s 
difficulty  in  handling  long  sentences. In  that  sentence,  Walton 
starts  out  as  though  he  is  going  to  construct  an  elaborate  parallel 
between  the  dignity  of  an  art  and  of  a  man  and,  in  each  case,  to 
contrast  the  dignity  derived  from  ancestry  with  that  derived  from 
virtue.  He  carries  out  this  antithesis  in  the  opening  two  clauses, 
preferring  character  to  a  noble  ancestry.  The  period  begins  to 
lose  its  symmetry,  however,  with  the  insertion  of  a  long  qualifying 
parenthesis  conceding  that  a  noble  family  does  add  to  a  man’s 
dignity.  But  the  whole  symmetrical  pattern  is  obscured  in  the 
second  half  of  the  sentence.  In  order  to  complete  his  parallel  be¬ 
tween  an  art  and  a  man,  Walton  should  have  said  roughly,  “So 


13.  See  above,  p.  110. 
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I  would  rather  prove  the  dignity  of  angling  by  showing  that  it 
conduces  to  virtue  than  by  demonstrating  its  antiquity.”  Instead, 
he  takes  off  from  the  parenthetical  afterthought  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  dignity  of  antiquity  and  concludes. 
“So  ...  I  shall  be  the  gladder  that  I  made  an  accidental  mention 
of  the  antiquity  of  [angling].”  Then,  Walton  adds  to  the  same 
sentence  a  final  clause  making  the  transition  to  a  new  topic,  with 
a  characteristically  loose  use  of  a  relative  pronoun  to  introduce  a 
new  thought:  “Of  which  I  shall  say  no  more  but  proceed  to  that 
just  commendation  which  I  think  it  deserves.” 

While  it  may  seem  that  Walton  has  simply  lost  his  way  in  the 
middle  of  a  long  sentence,  Croll’s  account  of  Senecan  prose  makes 
it  clear  that  the  breaking  of  symmetry  or  balance  is  characteristic 
of  the  loose  style.  Croll  illustrates  his  account  with  sentences  by 
Bacon  and  Pascal  in  which  each  sets  up  a  neat  antithesis,  as  Walton 
often  does,  only  to  obscure  it,  again  very  much  as  Walton  does, 
by  expanding  one  member  of  the  antithetical  pair: 

For  as  knowledges  are  now  delivered,  there  is  a  kind  of  contract 
of  error  between  the  deliverer  and  the  receiver:  for  he  that  de- 
livereth  knowledge  desireth  to  deliver  it  in  such  form  as  may  be 
best  believed,  and  not  as  may  be  best  examined;  and  he  that 
receiveth  knowledge  desireth  rather  present  satisfaction  than 
expectant  inquiry;  and  so  rather  not  to  doubt  than  not  to  err: 
glory  making  the  author  not  to  lay  open  his  weakness,  and  sloth 
making  the  disciple  not  to  know  his  strength. 

(Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  I) 

File  [I’lmagination]  ne  peut  rendre  sages  les  fous;  mais  elle  les 
rend  heureux  a  I’envi  de  la  raison,  qui  ne  peut  rendre  ses  amis 
que  miserables,  I’une  les  couvrant  de  gloire,  I’autre  de  honte. 

(Pascal,  Pensees,  "L’lmagination”)!'* 

Croll  says  of  these  sentences  that  they  “are  written  as  if  they 
were  meant  to  illustrate  in  style  what  Bacon  calls  ‘the  method  of 
induced  knowledge’;  either  they  have  no  predetermined  plan  or 
they  violate  it  at  will;  their  progression  adapts  itself  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  mind  discovering  truth  as  it  goes,  thinking  while  it 

14.  Quoted  in  Croll,  “The  Baroque  Style  in  Prose,”  pp.  441-442. 
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writes.”^®  It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  ascribe  any  such  philo¬ 
sophical  pretension  to  Walton  in  his  use  of  the  loose  style.  But 
The  Compleat  Angler  gives  a  similar  sense  of  process,  of  state¬ 
ments  being  worked  out  as  written.  Moreover,  in  Walton’s  pre¬ 
sentation  of  information,  there  is  something  akin  to  Bacon’s 
skeptical  attitude.  Walton  tacks  on  facts  apparently  as  they  occur 
to  him  and  refuses  to  construct  elaborate  relationships  among 
his  data.  For  example,  it  is  not  the  mark  of  a  finished  style  or  of 
systematized  knowledge  to  make  an  assertion  and  then  partially 
withdraw  it  in  an  independent  clause,  but  this  is  what  Walton 
does  in  his  account  of  live  bait  for  the  carp:  “Of  worms  I  think 
the  blewish  Marsh  or  Meadow  worm  is  best;  but  possibly  another 
worm,  not  too  big,  may  do  as  well,  and  so  may  a  green  Gentle.” 
A  more  finished  version  of  this  might  read:  “Though  I  think 
the  bluish  marsh  or  meadow  worm  is  the  best  worm,  another 
worm,  not  too  big,  may  possibly  do  as  well,  and  so,  indeed,  may 
a  green  gentle.”  This  version  establishes  a  clearer  syntactic  and 
semantic  relationship  among  the  same  statements;  Walton’s  Pisca- 
tor  has  not  worked  out  this  relationship.  Again,  it  is  as  though 
he  is  expressing  the  ideas  as  they  occur  to  him  without  bothering 
to  define  precisely  his  own  point  of  view.  In  general,  Walton 
similarly  refuses  to  systematize  or  discriminate  among  his  data. 
All  items  of  knowledge  are  equally  interesting  and  equally  valid. 
While  this  tolerance  has  in  it  more  of  credulousness  than  of  skep¬ 
ticism,  it  at  least  shows  a  refusal  to  dogmatize  and  is  as  well  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  loose  Senecan  style  as  is  the  skeptical  attitude  with 
which  that  style  was  associated  by  Croll. 

Having  seen  these  characteristic  features  of  Walton’s  style,  we 
can  see  why  his  prose  has  been  considered  limpid  and  easy  by 
some  commentators,  and  garrulous  and  cluttered  by  others.  H.  J. 
Oliver  in  calling  Walton’s  prose  “formless”^®  was  concentrating 
on  his  sentence  structure.  Those,  like  Gosse,  who  praised  the 
easiness  of  his  style  responded  rather  more  sensitively  to  the 
smooth  flow  of  ideas,  the  lack  of  intellectual  complexity,  and  of 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  442. 

16.  “Izaak  Walton’s  Prose  Style,”  p.  284. 
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complicated  subordination,  that  is  characteristic  of  his  loose  style. 
When  it  is  analyzed  syntactically,  as  above,  the  sentence  about 
the  bait  to  be  used  for  carp  seems  extraordinarily  shapeless  and 
disorganized,  but  it  is  not  a  difficult  sentence  to  read.  It  moves 
from  topic  to  related  topic  in  a  series  of  short  clauses  of  almost 
equal  emphasis.  Walton’s  changes  of  direction  in  this  one  sentence, 
where  he  begins  by  naming  the  kinds  of  bait  and  ends  by  describ¬ 
ing  how  to  fish  with  one  of  them,  may  seem  indefensible  to  one 
whose  criteria  are  the  order  and  logic  of  modern  expository  prose, 
but  they  present  no  great  difficulty  to  the  reader.  In  general,  the 
ordering  principle  in  the  loose  style  often  appears  to  the  reader 
to  be  psychological  rather  than  logical,  and  he  finds  himself 
following  w'hat  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  chain  of  reasoning  or 
a  logical  arrangement  of  materials  as  a  chain  of  associations,  in 
which  each  topic  seems  to  remind  the  speaker  of  a  related  topic 
and  this  is  in  turn  introduced  by  means  of  a  conjunction,  or  a 
dash,  or  even  a  parenthesis. 

When  we  call  Walton’s  style  “loose,”  then,  we  are  talking  about 
more  than  its  syntax.  We  are  referring  to  its  characteristic  tone 
and  saying  that  it  is  casual  rather  than  oratorical,  tentative  rather 
than  finished.  Indeed,  with  all  its  digressions,  and  its  general  use 
of  short  syntactical  units  joined  in  a  casual  organization,  W'^alton’s 
style  suggests  the  rhythms  of  conversation,  or  at  least  of  speech. 
Frequently  he  introduces  interjections  characteristic  of  conver¬ 
sation,  like  “I  say,”  “Believe  me,”  and  “Trust  me,”  either  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis  (“Trust  me,  brother  Peter,  I  find  my  Scholar  to 
be  so  sutable  to  my  own  humour  .  .  .  that  my  resolution  is  to  hide 
nothing  that  I  know  from  him,”  ed.  1676,  p.  87)  or  to  recover  the 
direction  of  a  sentence  that  threatened  to  lose  itself  in  a  digression, 
as  in  the  passage  on  leather-mouthed  fish  quoted  above,  or  in  the 
following; 

First,  let  your  Rod  be  light,  and  verv’  gentle,  I  take  the  best  to 
be  of  two  pieces,  and  let  not  your  Line  exceed  (especially  for  three 
or  four  links  next  to  the  hook)  I  say,  not  exceed  three  or  four 
hairs  at  the  most. 


(ed.  1676,  pp.  112-113) 
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Piscator’s  transitions  tend  to  be  made  in  the  instructive  passages 
by  means  of  remarks  directly  addressed  to  Venator:  “And  before 
I  go  farther  in  my  Discourse,  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  to  observe 
that  as  there  be  some  barren  Does,  that  are  good  in  Summer,  so 
there  be  some  barren  Trouts  that  are  good  in  Winter  .  .  .  “Now 
the  next  thing  I  will  commend  to  your  consideration  is,  that  the 
Trout  is  of  a  more  sudden  growth  than  other  Fish  .  .  .  “And  yet 
I  will  exercise  your  promised  patience  by  saying  a  little  of  the 
Caterpillar,  or  the  Palmer-flie  or  worm  .  .  .  almost  every  new 
point  is  introduced  in  some  such  manner. 

The  conversational  quality  of  Walton’s  style  has  long  been 
noticed  though  not  always  with  approval.  H.  J.  Oliver  said  Walton 
“tries  to  use  the  mannerisms  of  speech  in  his  prose.’’^'^  Lowell  had 
praised  Walton’s  writing  on  precisely  this  point,  namely  that  the 
rhythms  of  speech  can  be  heard  in  it,  but  Oliver  objected:  “It  may 
be  questioned  if  this  is  a  compliment  to  any  prose  style;  spoken 
and  written  English  are  two  different  things,  although  every 
seventeenth-century  writer  had  naturally  not  realized  that.”  Oliver 
argued  further  that  Walton  compounds  this  original  error  by 
being  inconsistent:  “Some  sentences  can  be  excused  only  as  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  the  illusion  of  speech;  but  one  wonders  what  the 
living  voice  would  make  of  those  many  other  sentences  in  his 
prose  which  even  when  read  silently  give  a  strange  impression 
that  can  only  be  described  as  breathlessness.”^* 

Oliver’s  firm  distinction  between  the  virtues  of  spoken  and 
written  prose  is,  I  suspect,  explainable  as  a  taste  formed  on  the 
best  “modern”  prose.  His  assertion  that  “every  seventeenth-century 
writer  had  . . .  not  realized”  this  distinction  suggests  that  he  regards 
the  movement  toward  the  style  of,  for  example.  Swift  as  the  pro¬ 
gressive  discovery  of  the  true  nature  and  function  of  prose.  His 
objection  thus  has  much  wider  application  than  to  Walton  alone. 
For,  while  not  all  seventeenth-century  and  earlier  prose  writings 
produced  the  effect  of  speech,  those  employing  some  version  of  the 
loose  style,  with  all  its  digressions,  its  lack  of  careful  subordination, 
and  its  exploded  periods,  had  at  least  as  much  in  common  with 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  282. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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speech  as  with  typical  modern  prose.  The  effect  of  a  "mind  think¬ 
ing”  that  is  characteristic  of  this  style,  according  to  Croll  could 
almost  equally  well  be  described  as  that  of  a  “voice  speaking.” 
Moreover,  many  of  the  English  prose  writers  of  the  age  before 
Dryden  whose  works  are  now  read  with  concern  for  their  style— 
Browne,  Donne,  and  Sidney,  for  example— show  a  great  concern 
with  the  sound  of  words  and  evoke  the  human  voice  in  varying 
ways.  The  assonance  and  alliteration  of  euphuism,  the  cursus  in 
Browne,  the  short  emphatic  statements  of  Burton,  all  are,  in  their 
different  ways,  appeals  to  the  ear.  The  evocation  of  speech  in 
Walton  comes  not  from  devices  of  sound  precisely  but  from  the 
direct  address  and  confused  syntax  referred  to  earlier,  and  from 
the  way  that  short,  syntactical  units  are  strung  out  in  a  casual, 
linear  organization— his  loose  style,  in  other  words. 

Like  a  great  deal  of  seventeenth-century  prose,  Walton’s  pre¬ 
sents  special  difficulties  to  the  modern  reader.  The  fundamental 
units  of  meaning  in  Walton  are  short,  as  in  conversation,  and  are 
not  sentences  in  the  modern  sense.  Walton’s  prose  will,  I  think, 
give  the  effect  of  breathlessness  only  when  one  tries  to  read  each 
cluster  of  words  that  is  technically  a  sentence,  each  exploded 
period  as  though  it  were  a  single  unit  of  meaning.  The  following 
is  the  sentence  that  Oliver  quotes  to  show  how  Walton’s  prose 
produces  this  feeling  of  breathlessness: 

And  Scholar,  there  is  also  a  Flounder,  a  Seafish,  which  will 
wander  very  far  into  fresh  Rivers,  and  there  lose  himself,  and 
dwell  and  thrive  to  a  hands  breadth,  and  almost  twice  so  long,  a 
fish  without  scales,  and  most  excellent  meat,  and  a  fish  that  affords 
much  sport  to  the  Angler,  with  any  small  worm,  but  especially  a 
little  blewish  worm,  gotten  out  of  Marsh  ground  or  Meadows, 
which  should  be  well  scowred,  but  this  though  it  be  most  excellent 
meat,  yet  it  wants  scales,  and  is  as  I  told  you  therefore  an  abomi¬ 
nation  to  the  Jews.^® 

To  read  this  as  a  single  sentence  is  indeed  to  be  left  gasping.  We 
can,  however,  read  it  as  a  series  of  observations  of  more  or  less 
equal  weight,  with  pauses  coming  after  “almost  twice  so  long,” 
“most  excellent  meat,”  “any  small  worm,”  and  “well  scowred.” 

19.  Quoted  in  Ibid,  (from  ed.  1676,  p.  205). 
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When  read  thus,  the  sentence’s  easy  conversational  movement  is 
apparent. 

What  is  finally  and  most  significantly  wrong  with  Oliver’s  com¬ 
ment,  however,  is  a  failure  to  notice  the  suitability  of  Walton’s 
prose  to  the  plan  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  and  it  is  the  functional 
quality  of  Walton’s  style  that  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  The 
fundamental  design  of  the  Angler  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  a 
dialogue,  the  leisurely  development  of  a  topic  through  polite 
social  discourse.  This  development  is  dramatic  in  a  special  way. 
We  have  already  seen  the  fallacy  of  trying,  as  Nicolas  did,  to  make 
of  The  Compleat  Angler  a  little  play,  a  work  in  which  the  issues 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  character  and  physical  or  psychological 
action.  The  action  and  characterization  are  simply  too  insub¬ 
stantial.  The  real  source  of  dramatic  interest  in  The  Compleat 
Angler  is  the  process  or  experience  of  conversion  and  education 
that  Venator  undergoes  through  his  conversation  with  Piscator. 
The  Angler  is  more  than  a  handbook  of  fishing  largely  because 
it  conveys,  not  simply  a  certain  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject,  but  also  the  experience  of  acquiring  the  information  and 
the  whole  moral  vision  that  accompanies  it.  The  function  of  a 
style  that  reproduces  the  sense  of  a  particular  voice  becomes  clear. 
It  is  not  that  the  style  serves  in  characterization;  Piscator  and 
Venator  speak  in  the  same  style.  But  by  having  all  his  characters 
speak  in  the  same  loose  style,  by  constantly  inserting  direct  ad¬ 
dress,  by  allowing  them  to  fall  into  digressions  and  on  occasion 
to  apologize  for  them,  Walton  never  lets  the  reader  forget  that  he 
is  reading  conversation  and  hence  that  he  is  involved  in  this 
dramatically  reproduced  process  of  dialogue.  Moreover,  very  much 
as  a  result  of  the  prose  style,  the  tone  of  the  dialogue  remains 
constant.  Because  it  is  so  full  of  digression,  so  tentative,  so  willing 
to  change  direction,  and  so  full  of  direct  address,  the  dialogue 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  leisurely  and  polite  social  situation, 
one,  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out,  that  thereby  expresses  the 
pastoral  and  georgic  themes  of  the  work.  The  georgic  and  pastoral 
freedom  from  pressures  of  time  and  business  is  reflected  in  the 
easy  and  unhurried  prose.  Walton  has  been  accused  of  garrulity.  If 
The  Compleat  Angler  were  less  garrulous,  it  would  be  a  better 
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fishing  book,  one  that  conveyed  information  more  efficiently.  It 
would  also  have  considerably  less  claim  to  our  attention  as  a  work 
of  the  imagination. 

We  may  see  the  function  of  Walton’s  loose,  digressive  style 
more  clearly  if  we  compare  the  Angler  with  a  dialogue  in  which 
the  style  has  the  virtues  of  modern  prose.  Dryden’s  An  Essay  of 
Dramatic  Poesy  has  a  more  polished  prose  style  along  with  a 
dialogue  that  is  in  some  ways  more  dramatic  than  that  of  the 
Angler,  involving  a  real  conflict  among  the  arguments  of  the 
various  characters.  The  contrast  between  the  urbane  Dryden  and 
the  garrulous  Walton  can  be  seen  in  the  following  more  or  less 
typical  passages: 

There  is  another  part  of  Lisideius’s  discourse,  in  which  he  rather 
excused  our  neighbours  than  commended  them;  that  is,  for  aim¬ 
ing  only  to  make  one  person  considerable  in  their  plays.  It  is  very 
true  what  he  has  urged,  that  one  character  in  all  plays,  even  with¬ 
out  the  poet’s  care,  will  have  advantage  of  all  the  others;  and 
that  the  design  of  the  whole  drama  will  chiefly  depend  on  it.  But 
this  hinders  not  that  there  may  be  more  shining  characters  in  the 
play:  many  persons  of  a  second  magnitude,  nay,  some  so  very 
near,  so  almost  equal  to  the  first,  that  greatness  may  be  opposed 
to  greatness,  and  all  the  persons  be  made  considerable,  not  only 
by  their  quality,  but  their  action.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  the 
persons  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  the  plot.^” 

There  be  several  Oils  of  a  strong  smell  that  I  have  been  told  of, 
and  to  be  excellent  to  tempt  Fish  to  bite,  of  which  I  could  say 
much,  but  I  remember  I  once  carried  a  small  Bottle  from  Sir 
George  Hastings  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (they  were  both  chymical 
men)  as  a  great  Present;  it  was  sent,  and  receiv’d,  and  us’d  with 
great  confidence;  and  yet  upon  enquiry  I  found  it  did  not  answer 
the  expectation  of  Sir  Henry,  which  with  the  help  of  this  and 
other  circumstances,  makes  me  have  little  belief  in  such  things 
as  many  men  talk  of:  not  but  that  I  think  Fishes  both  smell  and 
hear  (as  I  have  exprest  in  my  former  discourse)  but  there  is  a 
mysterious  Knack,  which  (though  it  be  much  easier  than  the 
Philosophers  Stone,  yet)  is  not  attainable  by  common  capacities, 
or  else  lies  locked  up  in  the  brain  or  breast  of  some  chymical  man, 
that,  like  the  Rosi-crucians,  will  not  yet  reveal  it.  But  let  me 

20.  The  Works  of  John  Dryden,  ed.  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  George  Saintsbury 
(Edinburgh,  1892),  XV,  335. 
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nevertheless  tell  you,  that  Camphire  put  with  moss  into  your 
worm-bag  with  your  worms,  makes  them  (if  many  Anglers  be  not 
very  much  mistaken)  a  tempting  bait,  and  the  Angler  more  fortu¬ 
nate.  But  I  stepped  by  chance  into  this  discourse  of  Giles  and 
Fishes  smelling,  and  though  there  might  be  more  said,  both  of  it 
and  of  Baits  for  Roach  and  Dace,  and  other  float  Fish,  yet  I  will 
forbear  it  at  this  time,  and  tell  you  in  the  next  place  how  you  are 
to  prepare  your  Tackling. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  235-236) 

Both  passages  are  dramatic  in  that  they  make  explicit  reference 
to  the  context  of  spoken  discourse  in  which  they  occur.  And,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  prose  style,  Dryden’s  is  clearly  more  orderly, 
more  forceful,  more  polished.  It  has  the  special  virtues  of  modern 
prose,  in  its  clarity,  in  the  way  that  the  order  of  the  prose  is 
determined  by  the  logical  ordering  of  the  material,  though  it 
retains  some  of  the  looseness  of  seventeenth-century  prose.  It  is 
precisely  by  means  of  its  anecdotal,  loose,  or,  if  you  will,  garrulous 
style,  that  Walton  is  able  to  make  this  passage  part  of  his  larger 
dramatic  design,  despite  its  treatment  of  such  unpromising  mat¬ 
ters.  Unlike  Neander,  the  speaker  in  the  first  passage,  Walton’s 
Piscator  is  represented  as  expressing  his  thoughts  as  they  occur 
to  him.  We  lose,  as  a  result,  the  public  rhetoric  seen  in  the  passage 
from  Dryden,  with  its  logical  development  and  its  careful  parallel 
structures.  We  gain,  however,  the  sense  of  a  particular  voice  and 
a  particular  moment.  To  this  extent.  The  Compleat  Angler  is 
more  dramatic  than  An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  and,  in  fact, 
most  other  prose  dialogues. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  an  important 
distinction.  To  say  that  Walton’s  style,  or  indeed  any  loose  style, 
conveys  the  sense  of  a  speaking  voice  is  not  to  say  that  The  Com¬ 
pleat  Angler  has  the  artlessness  of  transcribed  conversation.  For 
all  its  freedom  from  Ciceronian  or  even  Senecan  formalism,  Wal¬ 
ton’s  style  has  its  own  rules,  and  he  obeys  them  throughout,  con¬ 
fining  himself  regularly  to  short  syntactical  units  joined  in  simple 
linear  relationships.  We  seldom,  if  ever,  lose  the  linear  movement 
that  dominates  the  Angler  and  find  ourselves  in  an  elaborately 
structured  period.  All  the  digressions,  all  the  parentheses,  occur 
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without  seriously  complicating  Walton’s  prose.  Its  artistry  con¬ 
sists  largely  in  maintaining  this  simplicity,  which  generations  of 
readers  have  ascribed  to  artlessness.  Walton  creates  the  illusion 
of  speech,  just  as  Montaigne  creates  the  illusion  of  meditation, 
by  means  of  a  style  that  is,  in  its  own  way,  as  artistic  as  the 
Ciceronian. 

His  style  has  a  use  for  Walton  that  goes  beyond  the  creation 
of  the  sense  of  speech  or  of  a  dramatic  moment.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
eminently  suited  to  the  various  uses  to  which  he  puts  it.  Walton’s 
style,  because  it  creates  only  simple  relationships  among  ideas, 
because  of  the  linear  quality  that  I  have  described,  is  a  style  that 
can  be  read  rapidly.  As  a  result,  it  enables  Walton  to  convey  a 
great  many  data  succinctly  and  without  comment  and  yet  with 
grace  and  ease  of  movement.  Because  the  prose  of  The  Compleat 
Angler  gives  such  a  sense  of  rapid  movement,  it  is  easy  to  forget 
the  enormous  quantities  of  information  and  misinformation  it 
contains.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of  this  rapid  linear  movement, 
Walton’s  prose  is  particularly  useful  for  describing  a  process.  The 
growing  vigor  of  the  trout  in  the  spring  is  matched  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  speed  in  the  prose  with  which  Walton  describes  this 
process: 

And  next,  you  are  to  note,  that  till  the  Sun  gets  to  such  a 
height  as  to  warm  the  earth  and  the  water,  the  Trout  is  sick  and 
lean,  and  lowsie,  and  unwholesom:  for  you  shall  in  winter  find 
him  to  have  a  big  head,  and  then  to  be  lank,  and  thin,  and  lean; 
at  which  time  many  of  them  have  sticking  on  them  Sugs,  or  Trout 
lice,  which  is  a  kind  of  worm,  in  shape  like  a  clove  or  pin  with  a 
big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him  and  sucks  his  moisture;  those,  I 
think,  the  Trout  breeds  himself,  and  never  thrives  till  he  free 
himself  from  them,  which  is  when  warm  weather  comes;  and 
then,  as  he  grows  stronger,  he  gets  from  the  dead,  still  water,  into 
the  sharp  streams,  and  the  gravel,  and  there  rubs  off  these  worms 
or  lice;  and  then,  as  he  grows  stronger,  so  he  gets  him  into  swifter 
and  swifter  streams,  and  there  lies  at  the  watch  for  any  flie  or 
Minnow,  that  comes  near  to  him;  and  he  especially  loves  the 
May-flie,  which  is  bred  of  the  Cod-worm,  or  Caddis;  and  these 
make  the  Trout  bold  and  lusty,  and  he  is  usually  fatter  and  better 
meat  at  the  end  of  that  month,  than  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  74-75) 
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In  this  passage,  as  usual,  Walton  digresses  from  his  main  topic 
to  talk  about  matters  related  tangentially  to  it.  Here,  however, 
he  inserts  the  description  of  the  trout-lice  into  his  account  of  the 
trout  in  winter  and  the  discussion  of  the  May-flie  into  his  account 
of  the  trout  at  the  end  of  its  period  of  recovery,  so  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  prose  is  slowed  both  at  the  description  of  the  sluggish 
trout  in  winter  and  of  the  fat  trout  lying  in  wait  for  flies  in  May. 
There  seems  to  be  a  deliberately  descriptive  use  made  of  the  speed 
of  Walton’s  loose  style. 

Whether  we  regard  this  passage  as  the  result  of  design  or  of 
happy  accident,  it  is  certainly  true  that  some  of  the  most  effective 
passages  in  Walton  are  similar  descriptions  of  actions,  in  which 
the  movement  of  the  action  described  is  reflected  in  the  prose 
itself.  In  both  Auceps’  lyrical  account  of  the  lark  and  Venator’s 
description  of  the  hunting  skill  of  his  hound,  Walton  achieves 
vividness  by  joining  short  parallel  syntactical  units  in  series,  in 
the  latter  instance  in  what  is  technically  a  diazeugma: 

As  first  the  Lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoyce;  to  chear  her  self 
and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits  the  earth,  and  sings  as 
she  ascends  higher  into  the  air,  and  having  ended  her  Heavenly 
imployment,  grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend 
to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch,  but  for  necessity. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  10) 

How  will  a  right  Greyhound  fix  his  eye  on  the  best  Buck  in  a  herd, 
single  him  out,  and  follow  him,  and  him  only  through  a  whole 
herd  of  Rascal  game,  and  still  know  and  then  kill  him? 

(ed.  1676,  p.  17) 

But  Walton  achieves  rhetorical  force  and  emphasis  more  often 
in  the  same  way  that  he  communicates  information,  by  piling  up  a 
series  of  short  statements  in  a  kind  of  catalogue.  This  is  Piscator’s 
general  method  in  his  sermon  on  the  walk  back  to  London,  as 
in  the  following: 

I  will,  as  we  walk  towards  [Tottenham  High-Cross],  in  the  cool 
shade  of  this  sweet  Hony-suckle-Hedg,  mention  to  you  some  of 
the  thoughts  and  joys  that  have  possest  my  Soul  since  we  two  met 
together.  And,  these  thoughts  shall  be  told  you,  that  you  also  may 
joyn  with  me  in  thankfulness  to  the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
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gift  for  our  happiness.  And,  that  our  present  happiness  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  greater,  and  we  the  more  thankful  for  it:  I  will  beg 
you  to  consider  with  me,  how  many  do,  even  at  this  very  time, 
lie  under  the  torment  of  the  Stone,  the  Gout,  and  Toothache;  and, 
this  we  are  free  from.  And,  every  misery  that  I  miss  is  a  new  mercy, 
and  therefore  let  us  be  thankful.  There  have  been  since  we  met, 
others,  that  have  met  disasters  of  broken  Limbs,  some  have  been 
blasted,  others  Thunderstrucken;  and  we  have  been  freed  from 
these,  and  all  those  many  other  miseries  that  threaten  humane 
nature:  let  us  therefore  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  Nay,  which  is  a 
far  greater  mercy,  we  are  free  from  the  unsupportable  burthen 
of  an  accusing,  tormenting  Conscience:  a  misery  that  none  can 
bear,  and  therefore  let  us  praise  him  for  his  preventing  grace;  and 
say,  every  misery  that  I  miss,  is  a  new  mercy: 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  261-262) 

Croll  associated  the  Senecan  style  with  seventeenth-century  skep¬ 
ticism,  but  Walton  uses  it  to  express  perfectly  his  own  uncritical 
spirit.  The  style  is  in  fact  suited  to  his  peculiar  kind  of  piety, 
which  amounts  to  an  uncomplicated  delight  in  God’s  blessings, 
so  that  he  celebrates  them  largely  by  merely  listing  them  without 
comment  or  qualification. 

If  Walton’s  prose  does  have  a  fault,  it  is  perhaps  that  this 
penchant  for  achieving  emphasis  by  means  of  the  catalogue  results 
in  his  excessive  use  of  strings  of  adjectives.  Even  these,  however, 
are  at  least  consistent  with  his  general  style,  in  their  lack  of  com¬ 
plexity,  in  the  sense  they  give  of  a  speaker  in  the  act  of  achieving 
emphasis  and  precision,  searching  for  the  exact  words  to  make 
his  point.  Fortunately  this  is  not  a  construction  to  be  seen  in 
every  page  of  the  Angler,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  several  passages 
where  the  desired  effect  is  an  emphatic  tone,  as  in  the  following: 

the  Earth  being  that  Element  upon  which  I  drive  my  pleasant, 
wholesom,  hungry  trade. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  14) 

I  would  rather  prove  my  self  a  Gentleman  by  being  learned  and 
humble,  valiant,  and  inoffensive,  vertuous,  and  communicable, 
than  by  any  fond  ostentation  of  riches  .... 

(ed.  1676,  p.  26) 

you  had  rather  be  a  civil,  well  govern’d,  well  grounded,  temperate, 
poor  Angler,  than  a  drunken  Lord. 


(ed.  1676,  p.  110) 
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Walton’s  diction  is  often  no  more  artless  than  his  sentence 
structure,  and  it  is  derived  as  much  from  his  extensive  reading  as 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  speech  of  countrymen  and  anglers. 
We  have  already  seen  how  Venator’s  description  of  the  country¬ 
side  employs  the  conventional  language  of  pastoral  description, 
or  indeed  of  most  natural  description  in  literature  from  the  late 
Roman  Empire  on.  The  same  is  true  of  the  descriptive  language 
of  the  Angler  in  general.  When  Venator  lists  the  animals  he 
hunts,  he  applies  epithets  to  them  that  evoke,  not  their  physical 
appearance,  but  the  qualities  ascribed  to  them  by  literary  con¬ 
vention: 

What  pleasure  doth  man  take  in  hunting  the  stately  Stag,  the 
generous  Buck,  the  Wild  Boar,  the  cunning  Otter,  the  crafty  Fox, 
and  the  fearful  Hare? 

(ed.  1676,  p.  15) 

When  Piscator  is  engaged  in  giving  a  detailed  account  of  a  partic¬ 
ular  fish  the  descriptive  language  is  concrete  and  non-conven- 
tional. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  of  Walton’s  use  of  language  that 
reveals  his  artistry  and  his  involvement  with  the  formal  arts  of 
language,  and  that  is  his  use  of  metaphor  and  simile.  Walton’s 
figures  are  mostly  decorative,  as  befits  the  low  intensity  of  his 
prose;  that  is,  he  uses  figures  to  embellish  his  thought  rather  than 
to  work  out  statements  that  are  not  expressed  literally.  But  he 
demonstrates  a  genuine  sense  of  language  both  in  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  his  figures  and  in  the  way  he  develops  them.  Walton  was  a 
minor  poet,  and  the  following  passages  show  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  of  the  poet’s  sensitivity  to  metaphor  and  simile: 

What  musick  doth  a  pack  of  Dogs  then  make  to  any  man,  whose 
heart  and  ears  are  so  happy  as  to  be  set  to  the  tune  of  such 
instruments? 

(ed.  1676,  pp.  16-17) 

Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of  God  unequally 
dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  riches,  when  as  God  knows, 
the  cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep  those  riches,  hang  often  so 
heavily  at  the  rich  mans  girdle,  that  they  clog  him  with  weary 
days  and  restless  nights,  even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see 
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but  the  outside  of  the  rich  mans  happiness:  few  consider  him  to 
be  like  the  Silk-worm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  very 
same  time  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming  her  self. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  263) 

Walton’s  prose  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  then,  combines  the 
sense  of  immediacy,  even  of  informality,  of  the  loose  style  with 
language  that  is  to  some  extent  formal  and  decorated  with  care¬ 
fully  wrought  figures  of  speech  and  with  scholarly  allusion.  I 
have  said  that  the  loose  style  in  general,  and  Walton’s  style  in 
particular,  give  a  sense  of  a  speaking  voice,  a  particular  person 
with  a  definite  character.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
speaker  so  evoked  may  be  very  different  in  different  works  em¬ 
ploying  a  loose  style.  Burton,  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  as¬ 
sumes  the  mask  of  Democritus  Junior  and  keeps  it  on  largely  be¬ 
cause  his  prose,  with  its  brief,  emphatic  statements,  its  Latin 
quotations  expanded  into  colloquial  English,  its  lack  of  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  subordination,  creates  the  sense  of  a  bluff,  positive 
author,  an  impatient  mocker  of  human  follies.  In  two  comments 
on  the  prose  of  others,  Walton  reveals  both  his  awareness  of  this 
ethical  function  of  prose  style  and  the  ideal  of  his  own  style.  The 
first  concerns  the  prophet  Amos  and  is  from  The  Compleat  Angler: 

Concerning  .  .  .  the  Prophet  Amos  I  shall  make  but  this  Observa¬ 
tion,  That  he  that  shall  read  the  humble,  lowly,  plain  style  of 
that  Prophet,  and  compare  it  with  the  high,  glorious,  eloquent 
style  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  .  .  .  may  easily  believe  Amos  to  be,  not 
only  a  Shepherd,  but  a  good-natur’d  plain  Fisher-man. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  41) 

The  second  is  his  characterization  of  Bishop  Sanderson’s  sermons 
from  the  Life  of  Sanderson: 

There  was  in  his  Sermons  no  improper  Rhetorick,  nor  such  per¬ 
plex’d  divisions,  as  may  be  said  to  be  like  too  much  light,  that 
so  dazles  the  eyes  that  the  sight  becomes  less  perfect:  But  there 
was  therein  no  want  of  useful  matter,  nor  waste  of  words;  and 
yet  such  clear  distinctions  as  dispel’d  all  confus’d  Notions,  and 
made  his  hearers  depart  both  wiser,  and  more  confirm’d  in 
vertuous  resolutions. 


{The  Life  of  Dr.  Sanderson  [1678],  sig.  Ka*") 
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Both  passages  assert  the  value  of  a  plain  style,  the  second  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  listener,  the  first,  the  more  interesting  for  our 
purposes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker’s  character.  The 
first  may  also  undoubtedly  be  taken  as  being  a  characterization  of 
Walton’s  own  style.  Walton’s  style,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  merely 
plain;  it  has  its  own  vigor  and  color.  But  it  does  serve,  as  Walton 
says  of  the  style  of  Amos,  to  characterize  the  speaker,  and  his 
speakers  have  Amos’  piscatorial  simplicity,  together  with  immense 
funds  of  learning,  a  casual  manner  of  discourse,  and  a  formal 
politeness.  It  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  Walton’s  praise  of 
Bishop  Sanderson  shows  that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  current 
fashion  of  preaching.  Among  preachers,  Lancelot  Andrewes  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  Walton’s  beloved  Donne,  were  famous  for  their 
“perplex’d  divisions,”  their  witty,  “metaphysical”  analysis  of  a 
single  term  or  statement  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  theological  sig¬ 
nificance  from  it.  The  fashion  had  changed,  however,  and  Walton 
was  not  alone  in  asserting  that  preachers  should  illuminate  rather 
than  dazzle.21  Moreover,  in  saying  that  Sanderson  did  not  waste 
words  and  that  his  sermons  were  full  of  matter,  Walton  is  ex¬ 
pressing  the  ideal  of  the  Senecan  style.  The  passage  shows  that 
Walton  was  aware  of  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  questions  of 
prose  style,  but  as  one  who  accepted  the  dicta  of  the  day  rather 
than  as  an  original  thinker. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  Walton’s  consistent  style  that  his  dialogue 
comes  alive.  It  is  not  that  a  fishing  book  is  transformed  into 
literature  by  means  of  a  pleasing  prose  style.  Rather,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  themes  by  means  of  the  dialogue  is  accomplished 
in  a  prose  that  is  appropriate.  Piscator  not  only  praises  the  angler’s 
virtues,  humility,  generosity,  and  contemplation;  he  embodies 
them  in  the  learning,  the  easy  movement,  and  the  politeness 
of  his  speech.  And,  of  course,  because  all  other  characters  speak 
with  precisely  the  same  voice,  the  pastoral  and  georgic  world  that 
Walton  celebrates  is  not  merely  referred  to  but  is  dramatically 

21.  See  R.  F.  Jones,  “The  Attack  on  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  the  Restoration,” 
JEGP,  XXX  (1931),  188-217;  also  Williamson,  chaps,  viii  and  ix. 
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represented.  In  this  way,  all  parts  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  pas¬ 
sages  of  action  and  passages  of  instruction,  are  part  of  the  same 
dramatic  and  imaginative  whole. 

The  appeal  that  works  so  well  in  persuading  Venator  to  accept 
the  worth  of  angling  and  the  georgic  values  to  be  found  in  it  also 
works  for  the  modern  reader  of  The  Compleat  Angler.  Venator 
is  first  attracted  by  the  charm  and  intelligence  revealed  by  Pisca- 
tor’s  praise  of  angling,  and  the  reader  is  similarly  charmed  by 
the  character  of  the  whole  dialogue,  a  character  largely  established 
by  the  quality  of  Walton’s  prose.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
that  The  Compleat  Angler  expresses  a  view  of  the  natural  world 
that  was  out  of  date  even  as  it  was  written.  That  view  remains  ac¬ 
cessible  to  our  imagination  largely  because  of  the  richness  of  Pis- 
cator’s  appeal  as  a  character,  its  chief  spokesman.  His  appeal,  the 
charm  exerted  by  his  wit,  his  self-irony,  and  his  sensible  and  un- 
dogmatic  morality,  is  expressed  partly  by  what  he  says  and  partly 
by  the  clear  but  gentle  and  un-oratorical  style  in  which  he  says  it. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  distinguish  between  Piscator’s  prose  and 
the  prose  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  just  as  one  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  character  and  attitude  of  Piscator  and  the  character 
and  attitude  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Piscator  is  the  chief  spokes¬ 
man  and  exemplar  for  the  values  celebrated  in  The  Compleat 
Angler,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  so  many  commen¬ 
tators  have  argued  that  Piscator  “is”  Walton.  Walton’s  own  state¬ 
ment  in  his  prefatory  address  to  the  reader  is  probably  nearer  the 
truth:  “The  whole  discourse  is,  or  rather  was,  a  picture  of  my  own 
disposition,  especially  in  such  days  and  times  as  I  have  laid  aside 
business,  and  gone  a  fishing  with  honest  Nat.  and  R.  Roe”  (ed. 
1676,  sig.  A5'').  Walton  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  whole 
work  depicts  a  particular  disposition,  a  particular  way  of  looking 
at  things,  with  a  singleness  of  heart  that  no  man,  not  even  old 
Father  Izaak,  could  long  maintain,  but  that  most  of  us  recognize 
when  it  is  re-created  for  us  in  a  w’ork  of  art,  as  it  is  here.  Walton 
made  Piscator  and  The  Compleat  Angler  as  a  whole  what  he 
made  of  the  Life  of  Wotton,  the  portrait  of  a  peaceful  contempla- 
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live  man.22  The  artistry  of  The  Compleat  Angler  lies  in  the  way 
that  Walton  develops  this  view  of  things  in  the  discussion  of  such 
heterogeneous  and,  on  the  surface,  unstimulating  materials.  He 
does  so  by  the  dramatic  exploitation  of  the  dialogue  form,  an  ex¬ 
ploitation  accomplished  partly  by  his  prose  style. 

This  first  section  of  the  book  has  been  devoted  to  seeing  how 
much  our  understanding  of  The  Compleat  Angler  could  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  relating  it  to  certain  literary  traditions.  We  need  not 
assume,  indeed  it  is  unlikely,  that  Walton  thought  of  himself  as 
writing  a  formal,  imitative  pastoral  or  georgic  work  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  a  “correct”  neoclassical  poet.  Walton’s  art,  I  have  said,  is 
more  eclectic  than  strictly  imitative.  He  may  not  have  even  known 
the  meaning  of  the  word  georgic,  although  it  is  certain  that  he 
knew  the  conventions  of  pastoral  literature  as  the  Vergilian  ref¬ 
erences  in  the  Angler  and  his  Royalist  eclogue  Damon  and  Dorm 
show.  When  one  treats  conventions  in  literary  history,  one  must 
recognize  that,  for  the  most  part,  conventions  appear  to  general 
view  only  when  they  are  dead.  Forty  years  ago,  it  is  probable  that 
few  except  the  best  and  most  sophisticated  playwrights  and  critics 
recognized  that  the  “realistic”  proscenium-arch  stage  was  con¬ 
ventional.  Like  all  but  the  most  revolutionary  artists,  Walton 
worked  with  the  forms  which  the  arts  of  his  time  provided  for 
his  imagination.  He  celebrates  the  country  and  fishing,  not  like  a 
nineteenth-century  man  who  has  read  Wordsworth,  but  as  a  sev¬ 
enteenth-century  man  who  had  read  Vergil  and  Horace  or  more 
recent  authors  who  had  themselves  read  Vergil  and  Horace. 

There  has  always  been  a  strong  resistance  to  regarding  Walton 
as  an  artist  influenced  by  the  successes  of  other  writers  and  not 
simply  by  the  beauty  of  English  countryside  and  his  own  over¬ 
flowing  and  uninstructed  heart.  Similarly,  if  the  comparison  is 
not  too  bold,  those  who  subscribe  to  the  “native  woodnotes  wild” 
school  of  criticism  have  not  always  welcomed  the  discoveries  of 
scholarship  concerning  Shakespeare’s  sources  or  his  use  of  Eliza- 

22.  For  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  seventeenth-century  character 
books  on  the  Lives  and  the  Angler,  see  Novarr,  p.  484. 
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bethan  dramatic  conventions.  In  both  cases,  the  resistance  is 
probably  unwise.  Shakespeare  was  distinguished  from  other  men 
because  of  his  poetic  skill  more  than  because  of  his  moral  and 
psychological  wisdom,  impressive  though  these  are.  And,  if  The 
Compleat  Angler  is  a  success,  it  is  so  necessarily  because  of  Wal¬ 
ton’s  skill  with  the  arts  of  language  and  not  simply  because  of 
his  goodness  and  innocence.  The  Compleat  Angler  belongs  to  our 
literature,  not  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  valuable  work,  but 
also  in  the  sense  that  much  in  its  content,  form,  and  style  is 
derived  from  Walton’s  apparently  vast  reading. 
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Introduction  to  Part  Two 

The  previous  chapters  have  been  concerned  to  demonstrate  sig¬ 
nificant  relationships  between  The  Compleat  Angler  and  certain 
literary  traditions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  this  has 
been  to  counter  the  old  myth  that  The  Compleat  Angler  is  a  work 
uniquely  unsuitable  for  critical  treatment,  a  charming  butterfly 
of  a  book,  not  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  of  criticism.  In  recent 
years  a  more  tough-minded  view  of  the  Angler  has  been  heard, 
one  that  has  somewhat  depreciated  Walton’s  accomplishment  by 
pointing  out  the  book’s  didactic  purpose  and  its  heavy  indebted¬ 
ness,  not  always  acknowledged  by  Walton,  to  other  works.  The 
result  of  this  kind  of  criticism  is  likely  to  be  a  feeling  that  Walton 
is  an  attractive  but  not  very  original  or  very  imaginative  writer. 
This  view  seems  equally  unfortunate  and  inaccurate  to  me.  It  is 
clear,  in  any  case,  that  a  just  estimate  of  Walton’s  accomplishment 
requires  a  rather  extensive  study  of  his  use  of  source  materials. 
More  is  at  stake  than  a  defense  of  Walton’s  originality.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  use  that  Walton  made  of  other  books  is  a  key  to  under¬ 
standing  his  own  design  in  writing  The  Compleat  Angler. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  another  means  of  observing  Walton’s 
sense  of  design  at  work.  Walton  brought  out  five  editions  of  The 
Compleat  Angler,  and  the  first  edition  of  1653  ^  considerably 

shorter  book  than  the  fifth  edition  of  1676  and  is  considerably 
different  from  it.  We  can  therefore  observe  the  evolution  of 
Walton’s  intention  in  the  numerous  expansions  and  revisions  he 
made  over  the  course  of  twenty-three  years.  H.  J.  Oliver  per- 
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formed  part  of  this  task  in  his  article,  “The  Composition  and  Re¬ 
visions  of  ‘The  Complete  Angler,’  ’’  that  has  been  referred  to 
often  in  this  study,  but  he  restricted  himself  to  a  comparison  of 
the  first  and  fifth  editions  only  and  principally  to  supporting  his 
main  thesis,  the  importance  of  Walton’s  didactic  intention.  What 
is  still  needed  and  what  I  hope  to  provide  in  the  final  chapter  of 
this  study  is  a  closer  and  more  detailed  study  of  Walton’s  revisions, 
conducted  in  the  light  of  the  literary  traditions  discussed  in  the 
previous  chapters. 
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'V»  Walton’s  Borrowings 

While  there  has  been  little  attempt  in  the  whole  history  of  The 
Compleat  Angler  to  come  fully  to  terms  with  the  critical  problems 
of  genre  or  of  literary  relationships,  a  number  of  scholars,  by 
means  of  careful  and  extensive  reading,  have  discovered  Walton’s 
principal  sources.  The  various  early  editors  of  the  Angler  accu¬ 
mulated  a  considerable  store  of  knowledge  concerning  Walton’s 
borrowings  (aided,  of  course,  by  Walton’s  habit  of  generally  nam¬ 
ing  his  sources),  until  in  1847  the  best  of  them  and  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  editor,  the  Reverend  George  Washington  Bethune,  brought 
out  an  edition  with  notes  incorporating  the  work  of  earlier  editors 
and  his  own  incredibly  wide-ranging  scholarship.  This  edition,  as 
a  result,  is  still  one  of  the  most  helpful  for  the  scholar  who  wishes 
to  observe  Walton’s  use  of  classical  and  Renaissance  sources. 
Bethune’s  “Bibliographical  Preface”  is  an  eminently  readable  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Walton  and  earlier  works  on  fish  and  fishing.  The 
recent  discovery  of  The  Arte  of  Angling  required  a  further  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  whole  question  of  Walton’s  borrowings,  and  that 
examination  was  made  in  1958  by  Professor  Marcus  Selden  Gold¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  who  studied  the  influence  of 
this  work  on  The  Compleat  Angler  in  the  light  of  what  was  al¬ 
ready  known  about  Walton’s  use  of  other  books.^  Goldman  arrived 
at  certain  significant  conclusions  concerning  Walton’s  general 
method  of  borrowing.  Because  of  all  of  this  scholarship,  this  study 

1.  “Izaak  Walton  and  The  Arte  of  Anglivg,  1577,”  Studies  in  Honor  of  T. 
IT'.  Baldwin  (Urbana,  Ill.,  1958),  pp.  185-204. 
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has  only  minor  additions  to  make  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
Walton’s  sources.  What  remains  to  be  done,  however,  and  what 
is  here  attempted,  is  the  examination  of  how  Walton  incorporated 
earlier  works  into  his  own  design,  or  what  part  Walton’s  borrow¬ 
ings  play  in  the  final  form  and  statement  of  his  work. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Walton  went  to  earlier  fishing 
manuals  in  English  for  much  of  the  practical  information  that 
appears  in  The  Compleat  Angler.  There  are  five  such  works  that 
were  major  sources,  four  that  were  known  to  the  nineteenth- 
century  editors  and  The  Arte  of  Angling.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  other  fishing  books  that  Walton  used  and  that  have  since 
been  lost,  but  we  can  see  W'^alton’s  method  clearly  enough  from 
these  sources  that  we  now  possess. 

Walton’s  earlier  editors  believed  that  he  used  the  oldest  known 
English  work  on  angling,  the  fifteenth-century  Treatyse  of  Fys- 
shynge  wyth  an  Angle,  attributed  to  Dame  Juliana  Berners  and 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Boke 
of  St.  Albans  in  1496,  but  that  no  longer  seems  probable.^  Much 
of  the  information  that  Walton  was  formerly  thought  to  have 
taken  from  the  Treatyse  he  probably  saw  in  A  Booke  of  Fishing 
with  Hooke  and  Line  (1590),  a  prose  work  attributed  to  Leonard 
Mascall  that  owes  much  to  the  Treatyse.  Mascall’s  work  is  unre- 
lievedly  didactic  in  the  narrowest  and  most  practical  way,  but 
it  was  a  useful  source  of  information  for  the  Angler,  especially 
for  the  second  edition,  in  which  Walton  added  almost  verbatim 
Mascall’s  long  description  of  the  twelve  kinds  of  artificial  flies.® 
Walton  had  already  apparently  made  use  of  Mascall’s  direc¬ 
tion  for  coloring  a  line  in  the  first  edition,^  and  there  are  smaller 
items  of  information  in  each  that  are  similar  and  that  possibly, 

2.  Oliver,  ‘‘The  Composition  and  Revisions,”  p.  295. 

3.  The  Compleat  Angler,  ed.  1655,  pp.  144-146.  Cf.  L[eonard]  M[ascall],  A 
Booke  of  Fishing  with  Hooke  and  Line  (London,  1590),  pp.  16-18.  In  demon¬ 
strating  Walton’s  use  of  source  materials,  I  shall  quote  from  the  earliest 
edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler  in  which  the  relevant  passage  appears,  since 
Walton  was  not  above  revising  quotations  in  later  editions  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  revised  his  own  text.  The  quotation  from  Montaigne  cited  below  was 
considerably  expanded  and  altered  after  the  second  edition. 

4.  The  Compleat  Angler,  ed.  1653,  236-237.  Cf.  Mascall,  pp.  18-19. 
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though  by  no  means  necessarily,  indicate  Walton’s  direct  use  of 
Mascall.  Walton  failed  to  give  Mascall  credit  for  any  of  this  in¬ 
formation.  The  name  “Mascal”  is  mentioned  in  The  Compleat 
Angler  when  Walton  says  of  the  carp  that  it  “hath  not  been  long 
in  England,  but  is  now  naturalized.  It  is  said,  they  were  brought 
hither  by  one  Mr.  Mascal,  a  Gentleman  that  then  lived  at  Plum- 
sted  in  Sussex”  (ed.  1655,  p.  216).  The  same  information  is  given 
in  Mascall’s  book  thus,  “The  first  bringer  of  them  into  England 
(as  I  have  beene  credibly  enformed)  was  maister  Mascoll  of  Plum- 
sted  in  Sussex.”^  In  effect,  Walton  does  not  acknowledge  anywhere 
in  The  Compleat  Angler  the  existence  of  Mascall’s  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  quotes  at  length  from  it  in  the  second  edition 
on  the  twelve  kinds  of  artificial  fly,  he  says: 

Because  you  shall  not  think  your  self  more  engaged  to  me  then 
indeed  you  really  are,  I  will  freely  give  you  such  directions  as 
were  lately  given  to  me  by  an  ingenuous  brother  of  the  Angle,  an 
honest  man,  and  most  excellent  Fly-fisher. 

(ed.  1655,  pp.  143-144) 

This  is  a  kind  of  acknowledgment  that  the  information  is  second 
hand,  as  is  the  “it  is  said”  that  Walton  uses  in  the  discussion  of 
the  carp,  but  it  implies  that  Walton  got  his  information  from  a 
contemporary  rather  than  from  a  book  that  was  first  printed 
sixty-five  years  earlier.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  Walton’s 
failure  to  suggest  that  he  is  indebted  to  anyone  when  he  uses  Mas- 
call’s  instructions  for  coloring  hair. 

A  second  fishing  manual  that  Walton  used  for  practical  infor¬ 
mation  only  was  a  recently  published  book.  The  Art  of  Angling, 
by  one  Thomas  Barker,  a  cook.  Walton  quotes  at  length— a 
little  over  three  pages  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Angler— irom 
Barker’s  instructions  on  fly-fishing  and  fly-tieing,  making  only 
slight  changes.®  Here  Walton  gives  full  credit  to  his  source: 

5.  Mascall,  p.  7.  Bethune  was  apparently  mistaken,  then,  in  saying  that 
the  author  of  A  Booke  of  Fishing  and  the  man  who  introduced  carp  into  Eng¬ 
land  were  the  same  (“Bibliographical  Preface,”  The  Complete  Angler  [New 
York,  1847],  P-  xxxvi). 

6.  The  Compleat  Angler,  ed.  1653,  pp.  108-112.  Cf.  Thomas  Barker,  The 
Art  of  Angling  (London,  1653),  pp.  2,  21. 
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I  find  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  (a  Gentleman  that  has  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  Angling)  deal  so  judicially  and  freely  in  a  little 
book  of  his  of  Angling,  and  especially  of  making  and  Angling 
with  a  flye  for  a  Trout,  that  I  will  give  you  his  very  directions 
without  much  variation,  which  shal  follow. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  108) 

A  little  later,  Walton  gives  more  information  from  Barker,  say¬ 
ing,  “Mr.  Barker  commends  severall  sorts  of  the  palmer  flies  .  .  .” 
(ed.  1653,  p.  116).  Again  there  are  smaller  items  of  practical  in¬ 
formation  that  Walton  and  Barker  have  in  common,  but  these 
could  simply  be  from  the  general  fund  of  knowledge  available  to 
all  anglers.^  We  are  on  safer  ground  for  discovering  Walton’s 
attitude  to  the  borrowing  of  fishing  lore  if  we  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  such  clear-cut  instances  as  those  long  quotations  from 
Mascall  and  Barker  mentioned  above.  And  in  Walton’s  use  of 
only  these  two  sources,  we  can,  I  think,  observe  certain  principles 
in  Walton’s  treatment  of  received  practical  information. 

First,  Walton  seems  to  have  been  content  to  pass  on  such  in¬ 
formation  as  he  found  it,  especially  in  areas  where  he  himself  was 
ignorant.  Walton  w'as  probably  no  fly-fisherman,  and  so  he  not 
only  accepted  on  faith  Barker’s  statement  on  the  use  of  flies  (in¬ 
cluding  the  notorious  advice  to  fish  downstream),  but  he  also 
gave  his  approval  to  Cotton’s  sequel  to  The  Compleat  Angler,  in 
which  the  principal  concern  is  with  fly-fishing.  Walton’s  willing¬ 
ness  simply  to  record  the  assertions  of  others  reflects  in  part  an 
old-fashioned  assumption  about  the  nature  of  learning  and  a 
characteristic  respect  for  authority. 

The  second  point  is  that  Walton  cannot  on  the  whole  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  attempting  to  achieve  a  spurious  appearance  of  orig¬ 
inality.  As  Goldman  points  out,  there  is  no  real  basis  of  distinction 
between  those  authors  to  whom  Walton  gives  full  credit  when  he 
borrows  from  them  and  those  to  whom  he  fails  to  give  credit.® 
Names  like  Aldrovandus,  Aelian,  Gesner,  and  Pliny  give  a  certain 

7.  For  example,  Walton  (ed.  1653,  PP-  i55~i56).  Barker  (p.  11),  and  Mascall 
(p.  14)  all  describe  the  same  curious  method  of  catching  pike  by  tying  bait 
to  the  foot  of  a  goose. 

8.  Goldman,  p.  192. 
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weight  of  authority  to  Walton’s  teaching,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Thomas  Barker  the  cook,  whose  book  Walton  praised 
generously.  (The  generosity  is  made  apparent  when  one  reads 
Barker’s  singularly  graceless  book.)  Since  there  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  Walton  should  give  credit  to  Barker  and  not  to  Mas- 
call  when  he  makes  more  or  less  equal  use  of  each  of  them,  the 
explanation  probably  lies  in  a  certain  lack  of  logic  or  system  in 
Walton’s  gathering  of  practical  information.  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  Walton  would  gather  data  methodically  like  a 
modern  research  scholar  armed  with  note  cards.  It  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  information  he  used  in  composing  The  Compleat 
Angler  had  been  gathered  over  a  period  of  years  of  angling,  some¬ 
times  in  conversation  and  letters  (like  those  from  Dr.  Payne  to  Dr. 
Sheldon),  sometimes  by  experience,  and  sometimes  through  read¬ 
ing.  Selected  passages  from  earlier  handbooks  may  have  been  kept 
in  the  form  of  summaries  and  transcripts  of  varying  accuracy  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand.  Such  a  casual  process  would  explain 
Walton’s  treatment  of  the  information  he  got  from  Mascall.  His 
own  statement  crediting  an  “ingenuous  brother  of  the  Angle’’  with 
some  of  these  data  makes  it  seem  likely  that  he  did  not  make 
direct  use  of  Mascall.  This  would  explain  Walton’s  failure  to  men¬ 
tion  Mascall’s  name.  Barker’s  book,  on  the  other  hand,  was  still 
very  new  when  Walton  quoted  from  it  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Angler,  and  he  was  therefore  able  to  copy  directly  from  the  text 
and  to  name  his  source. 

Some  of  the  earlier  English  treatises  on  angling  provided  Wal¬ 
ton  with  more  than  practical  information,  and  his  attitude  to  the 
accumulation  and  presentation  of  information  can  be  seen  better 
after  an  examination  of  these  works.  An  example  is  the  georgic 
poem.  The  Secrets  of  Angling,  discussed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
study.  Since  this  poem  was  published  in  1613  with  only  the  initials 
“J.  D.’’  given  for  the  author,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Walton  did 
not  know  that  the  poem  was  by  Dennys.  It  was  characteristically 
careless  of  him,  however,  to  be  confused  by  a  commendatory  poem 
written  by  one  “Jo.  Davies”  and  prefixed  to  the  Secrets  so  that  he 
ascribed  Dennys’  work  to  “Jo.  Davors.”  Walton  may  have  used 
Dennys  as  a  source  of  practical  information,  though  probably  not 
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very  extensively  and  without  crediting  Dennys  or  “Davors”  with 
it.  He  did  find  in  The  Secrets  of  Angling  a  georgic  poem  that  pro¬ 
vided  elements  for  his  own  prose  georgic.  In  discussing  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  angling,  a  georgic  convention,  he  cited  Dennys’  opinion 
that  it  was  as  old  as  Deucalion’s  flood.  He  also  quoted  from 
Dennys’  poem,  with  the  usual  slight  alterations,  six  stanzas  in 
praise  of  innocent  pleasures  enjoyed  by  anglers.  These  alterations 
are  not  merely  haphazard.  As  Goldman  says,  Walton  “was  not 
only  a  stylist  but  something  of  a  poet,  [and]  he  seldom  greatly 
marred  and  occasionally  somewhat  improved  upon  the  original.”® 
A  few  of  the  changes  do  seem  to  be  the  result  of  mere  carelessness, 
as  when  Walton  altered  Dennys’  line,  “The  vaines  inclos’d  with 
running  rivers  rounde”^®  to  make  it  faintly  ludicrous  as  “The 
vains  inclos’d  with  rivers  running  round”  (ed.  1653,  p.  36).  On 
the  other  hand,  Walton  seems  to  have  striven  for  greater  formality. 
Thus: 

I  count  it  better  pleasure  to  behold 

The  goodly  compasse  of  the  loftie  Skye^* 

Walton  rewrote  as: 

1  count  it  higher  pleasure  to  behold 

The  stately  compass  of  the  lofty  Skie. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  36;  italics  mine) 

Dennys’  somewhat  flat: 

To  think  how  strange  and  wonderful  they  be^^ 
became  more  emphatic  in  Walton’s  hands: 

To  think  how  strange,  how  wonderful  they  be. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  37) 

Walton  made  more  than  stylistic  changes,  however.  Dennys  had 
described  his  preference  for  fishing  over  the  pleasures  of  the  town 
which  he  characterized  thus: 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  198. 

10.  J[ohn]  D[ennys],  The  Secrets  of  Angling  (London,  1613),  sig.  B7V. 

1 1.  Ibid.,  sig.  B7r. 

12.  Ibid.,  sig.  B’j'r. 
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While  they  proud  Thais  painted  sheat  imbrace 
And  with  the  fume  of  strong  Tobacco’s  smoke, 

All  quaffing  round  are  ready  for  to  choked® 

These  lines  became  in  The  Compleat  Angler: 

Whilst  some  men  strive,  ill-gotten  goods  t’imbrace; 

And  others  spend  their  time  in  base  excess 
Of  wine  or  worse  in  war  and  wantonness. 

(ed.  1653,  pp.  35-36) 

Walton’s  lines  are  slightly  better  poetry,  despite  the  excessive  al¬ 
literation,  ending  on  a  stronger,  less  anticlimactic  note,  but  the 
real  change  is  in  the  direction  of  the  attack.  The  innocent  fisher¬ 
man  is  contrasted  less  with  the  mere  libertine,  as  he  is  in  Dennys’ 
poem,  and  more  with  those  who  make  war  or  make  money  unlaw¬ 
fully.  Walton’s  disapproval  of  libertines  was  as  thorough  as 
Dennys’,  of  course,  and  is  occasionally  expressed  in  The  Compleat 
Angler  (although  the  impulse  to  change  Dennys’  lines  may  have 
resulted  partly  from  Piscator’s  un-Puritan  fondness  for  tobacco), 
but  the  change  that  Walton  makes  in  this  passage  helps  to  bring 
it  more  closely  in  line  with  his  own  theme,  the  contrast  between 
the  innocent,  compliant  angler  and  the  restless  and  money-seeking 
townsman.  The  reference  to  war  that  Walton  added  is  certainly 
directed  at  those  whom  Walton  held  responsible  for  the  Civil 
War,  namely  the  Parliamentarians  and  the  Nonconformists,  and 
the  “ill-gotten  goods”  may  refer  to  church  property  and  church 
livings  seized  at  the  sequestration  of  Anglican  clerg)'. 

Dennys’  Secrets  of  Angling  was  followed,  and  in  some  measure 
copied,  by  Gervase  Markham’s  prose  treatise  on  angling,  which 
first  appeared  with  his  Country  Contentments  (1615)  and  later 
(1635)  as  The  Pleasures  of  Princes  and  which  was  also  bound  with 
his  The  English  Husbandman.  Walton  refers  to  both  Dennys  and 
Markham  in  the  Angler,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
there  is  a  body  of  information  common  to  all  three.  All  of  them 
suggest  the  same  live  bait  for  pike,  and  all  recommend  the  gudgeon 
as  a  suitable  fish  for  a  beginning  angler  (but  so  does  the  1577 


13.  Ibid.,  sig.  B7r. 
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Arte  of  Angling).  Walton  generally  does  not  give  sources  for  such 
isolated  pieces  of  information.  He  does  indicate  one  debt  to 
Gervase  Markham,  however,  in  discussing  the  antiquity  of  angling. 
Dennys  placed  the  origins  of  angling  in  classical  mythology,  as  we 
have  seen.  Markham  adapted  this  georgic  convention,  insisting 
on  the  pre-eminent  significance  of  biblical  antiquity: 

Now  for  the  Antiquitie  thereof  (for  all  pleasure,  like  Gentry, 
are  held  to  be  most  excellent  which  is  most  auncient)  it  is  by  some 
writers  sayd  to  be  found  out  by  Ducallion  and  Pialia  his  Wife, 
after  the  generall  floud:  others  write  it  was  the  invention  of 
Saturne,  after  the  peace  concluded  betwixt  him  and  his  brother 
Tytan:  and  others,  that  it  came  from  Bellus  the  son  of  Nimrod, 
who  first  invented  all  holy  and  vertuous  recreations:  and  all  these, 
though  they  savour  of  fiction,  yet  they  differ  not  from  truth,  for 
it  is  most  certaine  that  both  Ducallion,  Saturne,  and  Bellus,  are 
taken  for  figures  of  Noah,  and  his  family,  and  the  invention  of 
the  Art  of  Angling  is  truly  sayd  to  come  from  the  sonnes  of  Seth, 
of  which  Noah  was  most  principall.  Thus  you  see  it  is  good,  as 
having  no  coherence  w’ith  evill,  worthy  of  use:  in  as  much  as  it 
is  mixt  with  a  delightfull  profit:  and  most  auncient,  as  being  the 
recreation  of  the  first  Patriarkes,  w'herefore  now  I  will  proceede 
to  the  Arte  it  selfe,  and  the  meanes  to  attaine  it.^^ 

This  adaptation  of  the  georgic  convention  was  perfectly  suited 
to  the  identification  of  angling  with  Christianity  that  Walton  was 
concerned  to  make.  Walton  did  not  merely  pass  it  on  but  expanded 
it,  adding  more  exact  biblical  scholarship  to  Markham’s  account. 
In  doing  so,  he  gave  Markham  credit  for  only  part  of  what  he 
borrowed  from  him: 

And  first  for  the  Antiquity  of  Angling,  I  shall  not  say  much;  but 
onely  this;  Some  say,  it  is  as  ancient  as  Deucalions  Floud  [J.  Da.” 
—Walton’s  note]:  and  others  [“Jer.  Mar”— Walton’s  note]  (which 
I  like  better)  say,  that  Belus  (w’ho  was  the  inventor  of  godly  and 
vertuous  Recreations)  was  the  Inventor  of  it:  and  some  others 
say,  (for  former  times  have  had  their  Disquisitions  about  it)  that 
Seth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  taught  it  to  his  sons,  and  that  by 
them  it  was  derived  to  Posterity  .... 

These  (my  worthy  Friend)  have  been  the  opinions  of  some 

14.  [Gervase  Markham],  The  Pleasures  of  Princes  (London,  1614),  p.  3. 
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men,  that  possibly  may  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  more  ancient 
then  may  well  be  warranted.  But  for  my  part,  I  shall  content  my 
self  in  telling  you.  That  Angling  is  much  more  ancient  then  the 
incarnation  of  our  Saviour:  For  both  in  the  Prophet  Amos,  and 
before  him  in  Job,  .  .  .  mention  is  made  of  fish-hooks,  which  must 
imply  Anglers  in  those  times. 

(ed.  1653,  pp.  12-13) 

It  is  now  possible  to  see  a  fairly  clear  pattern  in  Walton’s  use 
of  these  earlier  fishing  books.  Walton  was  writing  a  work  that 
was  in  part  to  give  reasonably  accurate  and  complete  information 
on  the  practice  of  angling,  and  to  that  end,  in  the  approved  man¬ 
ner,  he  used  information  that  he  had  gathered  from  earlier  au¬ 
thorities.  Having  collected  the  information,  he  tended  simply  to 
present  it  much  as  he  had  found  it,  sometimes  exactly  as  he  had 
found  it.  But  while  his  trust  in  the  scientific  or  practical  reliability 
of  his  sources  was  complete,  he  always  retained  the  freedom  to 
alter  or  expand  quotations  to  conform  to  his  consistent  thematic 
purpose.  Thus,  he  gives  Barker’s  instructions  on  making  an  arti¬ 
ficial  fly  almost  verbatim,  but  he  alters  Dennys’  verses  on  the  moral 
excellence  of  angling  to  make  them  conform  to  his  own  theme. 
Walton’s  somewhat  careless  attitude  toward  practical  information 
is  illustrated  both  by  his  willingness  to  pass  it  on  unchanged  and 
by  his  occasional  errors  of  detail.  Novarr  discovers  a  similar  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  Walton’s  biographies,  a  less  than  scrupulous  concern 
for  factual  accuracy  but  a  never-failing  concern  for  the  total  im¬ 
pression  that  the  work  creates.^®  This  same  combination  of  careless 
handling  and  careful  alteration  will  be  seen  more  distinctly  in  a 
wider  survey  of  Walton’s  sources. 

I  have  deferred  to  the  last  a  consideration  of  the  earliest  known 
fishing  manual  that  Walton  used.  The  Arte  of  Angling  of  1577, 
because  I  think  that  the  complicated  question  of  Walton’s  debt 
to  this  work  is  best  examined  against  the  background  provided 
by  our  knowledge  of  his  use  of  other  fishing  books.  Some  of  Wal¬ 
ton’s  borrowings  from  the  Arte  are  almost  as  demonstrable  as  his 
use  of  Barker  and  Markham,  most  instances  being  noted  by  the 
editor  of  the  recent  facsimile  edition  of  The  Arte  of  Angling. 


15.  Novarr,  pp.  489-492. 
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Walton  seems  to  have  made  particular  use  of  this  work  in  gather¬ 
ing  information  about  various  kinds  of  bait.  His  instructions  on 
the  preparation  and  use  of  gentles,  sheep’s  blood,  and  malt  for 
bait  resemble  similar  instructions  in  the  Arte  too  closely  not  to 
have  been  borrowed.  A  comparison  of  the  two  passages  on  malt 
bait  will  illustrate: 

Pi[scator].  The  bait  that  I  now  wil  tell  you  off,  is  so  fine,  that 
a  Prince  may  deale  with  it.  You  must  take  a  handful  of  well  made 
malt,  &  rub  it  betweene  your  hands  in  a  fair  dish  of  water  to  make 
them  as  clean  as  you  may,  then  in  a  small  vessel  of  water,  seeth 
them  simpering  wise,  until  they  be  somewhat  softe,  whiche  you 
shall  discerne  by  feeling  of  one  of  them  between  your  finger  and 
your  thumbe,  then  take  them  off  and  dreane  the  water  from  them, 
then  must  you  have  a  fine  knife,  and  sharp,  turning  up  the 
sprout  ende  of  the  come  upward,  and  with  the  point  of  your 
knife,  take  of  the  backe  part  or  houske  first,  leaving  another 
houske  notwithstanding,  or  else  all  is  marred,  then  cut  off  that 
sprouted  end  a  little,  that  the  white  may  appeare,  and  so  pull 
off  the  houske,  on  the  cloven  side,  as  afore,  and  then  cutte  off  a 
little  of  the  nether  end,  so  putting  it  on  your  hook,  which  must 
be  very  fine,  made  of  card  wyre,  and  cover  the  point  of  your  hooke 
in  the  cleft  of  your  malt  come,  beard  &  all,  then  thrust  out 
betwene  your  finger  and  thumbs  end,  the  white  of  the  corn  a  little, 
that  the  fish  may  see  it.*® 

But  if  you  be  nice  to  fowl  your  fingers  (which  good  Anglers 
seldome  are)  then  take  this  bait:  Get  a  handful  of  well  made 
Mault,  and  put  it  into  a  dish  of  water,  and  then  wash  and  rub  it 
betwixt  your  hands  til  you  make  in  [iic]  cleane,  and  as  free  from 
husks  as  you  can;  then  put  that  water  from  it,  and  put  a  smal 
quantitie  of  fresh  water  to  it,  and  set  it  in  something  that  is  fit 
for  that  purpose,  over  the  fire,  where  it  is  not  to  boil  apace,  but 
leisurely,  and  very  softly,  until  it  become  somewhat  soft,  which 
you  may  try  by  feeling  it  betwixt  your  finger  and  thumb;  and 
when  it  is  soft,  then  put  your  water  from  it,  and  then  take  a  sharp 
knife,  and  turning  the  sprout  end  of  the  corn  upward,  with  the 
point  of  your  knife  take  the  back  part  of  the  husk  off  from  it, 
and  yet  leaving  a  kind  of  husk  on  the  corn,  or  else  it  is  marr’d; 
and  then  cut  off  that  sprouted  end  (I  mean  a  little  of  it)  that  the 
white  may  appear,  and  so  pull  off  the  husk  on  the  cloven  side  (as 
I  directed  you)  and  then  cutting  off  a  very  little  of  the  other  end, 

16.  The  Arte  of  Angling,  sigs.  Evi''-Eviir. 
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that  so  your  hook  may  enter,  and  if  your  hook  be  small  and  good, 
you  will  find  this  to  be  a  very  choice  bait. 

(ed.  1653,  PP-  224-226) 

Most  of  the  original  wording  has  been  changed  in  Walton’s  ver¬ 
sion,  but  there  are  verbal  similarities  (e.g.,  “or  else  all  is  marred,” 
and  “or  else  it  is  marr’d”)  so  close  that,  with  the  similarity  of  the 
method  described,  they  must  result  from  Walton’s  use  of  The 
Arte  of  Angling.  There  are  other  instances  of  Walton’s  giving 
instructions  similar  to  that  in  the  Arte,  but  the  verbal  similarities 
are,  of  course,  more  significant.  Viator’s  farewell  to  Piscator  in  the 
earlier  work,  “And  S.  Peters  master  be  with  you,”^’’  foreshadowed 
Viator /Venator’s  farewell  at  the  end  of  The  Compleat  Angler, 
“The  blessing  of  Saint  Peters  Master  be  with  mine”  (ed.  1653, 
p.  246).  In  describing  the  feeding  of  the  pike,  the  author  of  The 
Arte  of  Angling  had  said:  “[He]  hath  a  weede  of  his  owne  which 
also  hee  will  feede  on,  called  Pickrel  weede. Walton’s  Piscator 
says  of  the  pike:  “His  feeding  is  usually  fish  or  frogs,  and  sometime 
a  weed  of  his  owne,  called  Pikrel-weed”  (ed.  1653,  p.  148).  Walton 
seems  to  have  got  his  comparison  of  the  perch  with  wicked  men 
from  The  Arte  of  Angling.  Walton’s  version  of  this  simile  is  as 
follows: 

But  bite  the  Pearch  will,  and  that  very  boldly,  and  as  one  has 
wittily  observed,  if  there  be  twentie  or  fortie  in  a  hole,  they  may 
be  at  one  standing  all  catch’d  one  after  another;  they  being,  as 
he  saies,  like  the  wicked  of  the  world,  not  afraid,  though  their 
fellowes  and  companions  perish  in  their  sigh[t]. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  181) 

The  maker  of  this  witty  observation  was  apparently  the  author  of 
The  Arte  of  Angling,  who  made  it,  however,  about  the  ruffe: 

I  have  been  well  content  to  deale  with  [ruffes],  for  this  propertie 
they  have,  as  is  seene  among  the  wicked,  that  thoughe  they  see 
their  fellowes  perish  never  so  fast,  yet  will  they  not  be  warned, 
so  that  you  shal  have  them  as  long  as  one  is  lefte.^® 

17.  Ibid.,  sig.  A8r. 

18.  Ibid.,  sig.  C8v. 

19.  Ibid.,  sig.  CS'v.  But  cf.  below  (p.  151)  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  these 
passages. 
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We  must  be  careful,  however,  in  attributing  matters  of  detail 
to  the  exclusive  influence  of  The  Arte  of  Angling  on  the  basis  of 
such  verbal  resemblances  alone.  For  example,  it  seems  probable 
that  Walton  was  influenced  by  the  Arte,  as  its  modern  editor  sug¬ 
gests,  in  retelling  Gesner’s  story  of  the  long-lived  pike.  W^alton’s 
version  of  the  story  w'as  as  follows: 

Gesner  mentions  a  Pike  taken  in  Swedeland  in  the  year  1449,  with 
a  Ring  about  his  neck,  declaring  he  was  put  into  the  Pond  by 
Frederick  the  second,  more  then  two  hundred  years  before  he 
was  last  taken,  as  the  Inscription  of  that  Ring,  being  Greek,  was 
interpreted  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Worms. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  143) 

Gesner  had  set  the  story  in  “Flaylprun  imperiale  Sueviae  urbem,” 
that  is,  in  Heilbron  in  Swabia.^®  The  Arte  of  Angling  mistrans¬ 
lates  this  as  “Haslepurn,  the  imperial  citie  of  Swethland,”  which 
also  means  Sweden.^i  On  the  other  hand,  Walton  introduced  a 
mistake  of  his  own  in  making  the  date  1449  instead  of  the  correct 
1497.  We  are  by  now  used  to  Walton’s  carelessness  in  handling 
details  of  his  sources,  but  it  is  a  strange  error  in  transcription  that 
transforms  “97”  into  “49.”  Moreover,  in  the  German  language 
edition  of  Gesner’s  book  in  which  this  story  is  told,  the  date  is 
given  as  1447,  which  could  much  more  easily  become  1449  in  the 
process  of  being  copied  and  passed  on.  W^hen  we  add  that  Gesner 
was  one  of  Walton’s  favorite  sources  of  zoological  information,  so 
that  Walton  could  have  seen  this  account  in  Gesner,  and,  as 
Bethune  noted,  that  he  probably  also  read  it  in  Hakewill’s  An 
Apologie  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God,^^ 
from  which  he  quotes  elsewhere  in  The  Compleat  Angler,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  what  seemed  to  be  an  instance  of  a  single,  direct 


20.  D.  E.  Rhodes,  “A  New  Line  for  the  Angler,  1577,”  The  Library,  5th 
ser.,  X  (1955).  123-125.  Rhodes  gives  all  the  facts  concerning  the  original  story 
in  Gesner.  The  conjectures  are  my  own. 

21.  The  Arte  of  Angling,  sig.  D3''. 

22.  George  Hakewill,  An  Apologie  or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  in  the  Government  of  the  World  (Oxford,  1630),  p.  136.  Hake- 
will  could  not  have  been  Walton’s  only  source,  since  he  does  not  mention  that 
the  Bishop  of  Worms  translated  the  inscription. 
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influence  now  appears  to  be  complicated  beyond  hope  of  un¬ 
scrambling. 

In  addition  to  the  similarities  of  detail  between  The  Arte  of 
Angling  and  The  Compleat  Angler,  there  are  the  larger  similari¬ 
ties  of  form  described  in  Chapter  III  of  this  study.  In  the  preface 
to  the  facsimile  edition  of  the  Arte,  Gerald  Eades  Bentley  sums  up 
most  of  these  similarities  and  argues  that  Walton  was  profoundly, 
even  principally,  influenced  by  this  one  work: 

Can  it  be  pure  coincidence  that  Izaak  Walton’s  famous  Com¬ 
pleat  Angler  is  written  entirely  in  dialogue,  begins  with  a  chance 
encounter  between  a  character  named  Viator  and  one  named 
Piscator,  continues  in  a  series  of  episodes,  some  concerned  with 
fishing,  some  with  the  eating  of  fish,  in  which  the  devoted  Piscator 
instructs  the  uninformed  Viator  in  the  art  of  fishing,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  allusions  to  a  future  meeting  between  the  two— can 
it  be  mere  coincidence  that  each  of  these  hitherto  unprecedented 
features  in  early  English  angling  literature  is  now  seen  to  have 
appeared  in  The  Arte  of  Angling  in  1577  before  Izaak  Walton 
was  born?  Is  it  coincidence  that  Walton’s  description  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  malt  bait  .  .  .  follows  that  in  The  Arte  of  Angling  .  .  . 
point  for  point,  using  most  of  the  same  words  and  phrases?  [Bent¬ 
ley  next  lists  most  of  the  similarities  mentioned  above.]  Though 
I  have  made  no  exhaustive  study  of  angling  literature,  it  would 
appear  to  me  likely  that  Izaak  Walton  had  taken  his  idea  for  the 
general  structure  of  The  Compleat  Angler  from  The  Arte  of 
Angling,  and  that  he  had  direct  recourse  to  the  text  when  he 
prepared  his  instructions  for  the  preparation  of  malt  bait  and  for 
the  breeding  and  keeping  of  gentles.^® 

Goldman’s  article  provides  much  of  the  needed  qualification 
of  this  impressive  but  one-sided  argument,  and  I  shall  summarize 
his  discussion.24  First  of  all,  the  fact  that  both  works  are  in  dia¬ 
logue  is  of  little  significance,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  the  use  of  dia¬ 
logue  for  instruction  was,  by  the  seventeenth  century,  a  familiar 
enough  convention.  It  was  also  common  for  the  dialogue  to  be 
between  a  master  and  a  pupil.  Goldman  argues  further  that  the 
similarity  of  the  names  in  the  two  dialogues  “can  be  explained  by 
the  logic  of  the  situation  quite  as  easily  as  borrowing,’’  since  the 

23.  The  Arte  of  Angling,  pp.  ix-x. 

24.  Goldman,  pp.  191-203. 
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names  are  actually  relevant  to  the  roles  of  the  characters  in  the 
first  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  in  The 
Arte  of  Angling,  where  Viator  does  not  seem  to  be  traveling  any¬ 
where.  Finally,  Goldman  argues  against  the  notion  that  Walton 
was  working  directly  from  the  text  of  The  Arte  of  Angling.  He 
points  first  to  the  tendency  we  have  observed  in  Walton  to  give 
credit  to  his  sources  when  possible  and,  when  not,  to  indicate  the 
debt  by  referring  to  his  anonymous  source  as  “a  friend,”  “a  Gentle¬ 
man  of  tryed  honestie,”  or  simply  “one.”  When  Walton  intro¬ 
duced  the  comparison  of  foolish  fish  with  wicked  men  by  saying, 
“as  one  has  wittily  observed,”  it  is  likely  that  he  himself  had  for¬ 
gotten  who  his  source  was,  just  as  he  had  forgotten  that  the  com¬ 
parison  was  originally  made  of  the  ruffe.  Goldman  also  points  out 
some  negative  evidence:  Walton’s  failure  to  take  over  certain  pas¬ 
sages  in  The  Arte  of  Angling  that  would  have  fitted  very  well  into 
his  own  design,  for  example  the  fisherman’s  grace  before  a  meal 
in  the  form  of  a  little  verse  prayer.  Goldman  concludes  that  it  is 
more  likely  that  Walton  had  access  to  certain  passages  of  The 
Arte  of  Angling,  perhaps  transcribed  by  himself  years  before,  per¬ 
haps  given  to  him  by  other  anglers,  than  that  he  wrote  with  a  copy 
of  the  Elizabethan  work  before  him.  This  theory  coincides  with 
Walton’s  careless  citation  of  the  other  sources  that  we  have  ob¬ 
served.  The  older  the  source,  the  more  apparent  is  Walton’s  care¬ 
lessness  (compare  his  scrupulous  quotation  from  Barker,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  his  citations  from  Mascall),  but  in  general  his  use  of 
the  earlier  fishing  books  seems  to  have  been  casual  and  selective 
rather  than  systematic  and  exhaustive. 

One  could  add  to  Goldman’s  statement  a  further  argument 
against  Walton’s  having  direct  access  to  The  Arte  of  Angling  as 
he  wrote  the  Angler,  namely  that  he  seems  to  have  made  no  further 
use  of  it  after  1653.  In  any  case,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Arte  on  Walton  is  much  more  limited  than  Bentley’s 
statement  implies,  that  there  are  general  and  profound  differences 
between  the  two  works  despite  their  obvious  similarities.  There 
is,  as  well  as  the  greater  formalism  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
a  clearer  sense  of  design  in  The  Compleat  Angler  than  in  The 
Arte  of  Angling.  From  the  first  edition  on.  The  Compleat  Angler 
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had  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  the  same  cannot  be  said 
of  its  Elizabethan  prototype.  A  comparison  of  the  endings  of  the 
two  works  should  make  the  point.  Even  in  the  first  edition  of  The 
Compleat  Angler,  which  should  most  reveal  the  influence  of  The 
Arte  of  Angling  and  in  which  the  conclusion  is  considerably 
shorter  than  in  the  later  editions,  there  is  the  return  to  the  city, 
the  final  celebration  in  the  arbor  of  the  pastoral  society  of  anglers, 
and  Viator’s  expression  of  gratitude  to  Piscator  for  his  instruction 
and  pleasant  company.  This  is  the  ending  of  the  first  edition: 

Viat[or].  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  you  here,  here  in  this  place 
where  I  first  met  you,  but  it  must  be  so:  I  shall  long  for  the  ninth 
of  May,  for  then  we  are  to  meet  at  Charls  Brandons.  This  inter¬ 
mitted  time  wil  seem  to  me  (as  it  does  to  men  in  sorrow)  to  pass 
slowly,  but  I  wil  hasten  it  as  fast  as  I  can  by  my  wishes,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  blessing  of  Saint  Peters  Master  be  with  mine. 

Pisc[ator].  And  the  like  be  upon  my  honest  Scholar.  And  upon 
all  that  hate  contentions,  and  love  quietnesse,  and  vertue,  and 
Angling. 

(ed.  1653,  P-  246) 

The  Arte  of  Angling  does  not  so  much  end  as  stop,  and  it  does 
so  as  soon  as  Piscator  has  finished  the  instruction  on  the  breeding 
of  gentles  that  Walton  was  to  copy: 

Vi[ator].  But  how  make  you  lentils  to  kepe  them? 

Pi[scator].  Of  a  peece  of  a  beastes  liver,  hanged  in  some  corner 
over  a  pot,  or  little  barrell,  with  a  crosse  sticke  and  the  vessell 
halfe  full  of  red  Clay,  and  as  they  waxe  big,  they  will  fall  into 
that  troubled  clay,  and  so  scoure  them,  that  they  will  be  readie 
at  all  times,  these  you  make  untill  Alhallontide,  from  time  to 
time,  &  then  a  Cat,  a  Bussard,  or  a  dead  swan,  full  blowen,  and 
buried  in  the  earthe,  you  shall  there  have  all  Winter  suche  lentils, 
as  you  shall  kill  when  others  goe  without,  and  they  will  laste  untill 
Marche,  and  then  flie.  It  is  time  I  were  gone. 

Vi[ator].  Wei,  if  you  hie  you  not  apace,  I  wilbe  at  the  River 
before  you.^s 

Walton  was  not  squeamish  about  discussing  such  unattractive  as¬ 
pects  of  angling  and  bait-gathering  as  this,  but  it  is  clear  that  his 

25.  The  Arte  of  Angling,  sigs.  E8r-E8v. 
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themes  were  so  much  larger  than  those  of  The  Arte  of  Angling 
that  he  needed  to  bring  his  work  to  a  stronger,  more  significant 
conclusion.  Although  a  term  like  “general  structure”  is  a  bit  vague, 
it  seems  seriously  misleading  to  say,  as  Bentley  does,  that  Walton 
took  “his  idea  for  the  general  structure  of  The  Compleat  Angler 
from  The  Arte  of  Angling."  So  much  of  the  structure  as  is  common 
to  both  works  (the  dialogue  of  master  and  student,  the  conversion 
of  the  skeptic  to  an  appreciation  of  angling)  can  as  reasonably  be 
explained  by  the  tradition  of  the  didactic  dialogue.  Even  if  we 
grant  that  Walton  was  moved  by  the  example  of  The  Arte  of 
Angling  to  write  a  dialogue  between  characters  named  Viator  and 
Piscator  giving  instruction  in  fishing  (and  I  must  confess  that, 
unlike  Goldman,  I  feel  that  the  similarity  of  names  is  best  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  influence  of  the  Arte),  we  must  conclude  that  Wal¬ 
ton  quickly  moved  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  this  one  work. 
Indeed,  in  examining  the  relationship  of  The  Compleat  Angler 
with  all  the  known  earlier  works  on  fishing,  we  notice  first  how 
much  information  and  second  how  little  else  Walton  got  from 
them.  Only  Dennys’  Secrets  of  Angling  provided  him  with  much 
besides  practical  data,  and  that  is  because  it  was  a  georgic  and 
not  because  it  was  a  treatise  on  fishing.  Commentators  on  The 
Compleat  Angler  are  fond  of  describing  it  as  the  best  work  in 
our  “angling  literature,”  but  “angling  literature”  is  not  a  category 
that  is  of  much  help  in  seeing  the  important  relationships  between 
the  Angler  and  the  rest  of  literature. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  works  that  Walton  quoted  from  or 
otherwise  used  in  The  Compleat  Angler  were  fishing  books,  al¬ 
though  these  contributed  a  disproportionate  share  to  the  final 
bulk  of  the  book.  In  the  fifth  edition  Walton  cited  by  name  or 
author  over  sixty  works  of  prose  and  poetry.  Few  other  familiar 
works  in  our  literature  make  such  frequent  use  of  quotation  and 
literary  allusion.  Apart  from  the  fishing  manuals,  the  works  may 
be  grouped  into  two  broad  categories.  There  are  first  those  works 
he  used  primarily  as  sources  of  information.  These  include  the 
major  classical  and  Renaissance  works  on  zoology  and  natural 
history,  the  works  of  such  figures  as  Aristotle,  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ges- 
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ner,  and  Bacon,  besides  less  well-known  works  of  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  husbandry.  Secondly,  there  are  those  works,  many  of 
them  in  verse,  from  which  Walton  quotes  to  provide  aphorisms, 
illustrative  anecdotes,  or  moral  statements  to  support  his  own 
themes,  with  the  result  that  names  as  diverse  as  Lucian,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Montaigne  appear  in  The  Compleat  Angler. 

The  pattern  we  have  already  seen  in  Walton’s  treatment  of  in¬ 
formation  received  by  way  of  other  fishing  books  still  holds  in  his 
use  of  the  accepted  authorities  of  Renaissance  science:  If  respect 
for  authority  made  Walton  accept  absolutely  the  assertions  of  a 
Barker  or  a  Mascall,  it  caused  him  a  fortiori  to  accept  those  of  an 
Aelian  or  a  Gesner.  Richard  Franck,  whose  disdainful  comment 
on  this  aspect  of  Walton  has  already  been  quoted,  apparently 
challenged  Walton  on  this  matter  in  a  revealing  incident  de¬ 
scribed  in  Franck’s  Northern  Memoirs: 

[Arnoldus].  However,  Isaac  Walton  (late  author  of  the  Com¬ 
pleat  Angler)  has  imposed  upon  the  world  this  monthly  novelty 
[fly-fishing],  which  he  understood  not  himself;  but  stuffs  his  book 
with  morals  from  Dubravius  and  others,  .  .  .  who  lays  the  stress 
of  his  arguments  upon  other  men’s  observations,  wherewith  he 
stuffs  his  indigested  octavo;  so  brings  himself  under  the  angler’s 
censure,  and  the  common  calamity  of  a  plagiary  .... 

Theoph[ilus].  I  remember  the  book,  but  you  inculcate  his 
erratas;  however,  it  may  pass  muster  among  common  mudlers. 

Arn[oldus].  No  I  think  not;  for  I  remember  in  Stafford,  I 
urged  his  own  argument  upon  him,  that  pickerel  weed  of  it  self 
breeds  pickerel.  Which  question  was  no  sooner  started,  but  he 
transmits  himself  to  his  authority,  viz.  Gesner,  Dubravius,  and 
Androvandus.  Which  I  readily  opposed  and  offered  my  reasons 
to  prove  the  contrary;  .  .  .  which  my  Compleat  Angler  no  sooner 
deliberated,  but  drop’d  his  argument,  and  leaves  Gesner  to  defend 
it;  so  huff’d  away:  which  rendered  him  rather  a  formal  opinionist 
than  a  reform’d  and  practical  artist.^® 

^  Franck  mentions  three  of  Walton’s  favorite  authorities  for  The 
Compleat  Angler:  Conrad  Gesner,  the  sixteenth-century  Swiss 
naturalist  and  author  of  De  Piscibus  et  Aquatalibus  and  Historiae 
Animalium;  Janus  Dubravius,  author  of  De  Piscinis  et  Piscium 
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qui  in  eis  aluntur  naturis;  and  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  author  of  De 
Piscibus  libri  and  De  Serpentum  et  Draconum  Historia.  Gesner 
alone  is  cited  almost  twenty  times  in  the  final  version  of  The  Corn- 
pleat  Angler.  The  other  principal  classical  and  Renaissance  works 
of  natural  history  that  Walton  refers  to  include  Aristotle,  Aelian’s 
On  the  Nature  of  Animals,  Bacon’s  Sylva  Sylvarum  and  History 
of  Life  and  Death,  Plutarch’s  Moralia,  Rondeletius’  Libri  de 
Piscibus  Marinis,  and  Edward  Topsell’s  translation  and  adapta¬ 
tion  of  parts  of  Gesner,  The  History  of  Serpents.  He  also  quotes 
extensively  from  two  geographies,  Camden’s  Britannia  and  Peter 
Heylyn’s  Cosmographie,  and  summarizes  at  length  from  the 
French  book  of  husbandry,  Maison  Rustique.  , 

By  making  frequent  references  to  these  authorities,  Walton  is 
able  to  give  his  w'ork  its  general  air  of  great  learning,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  made  a  very  thorough  survey  of  the  information 
contained  in  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  that  he  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  his  limited  Latin.  While  most  of  the  learned  works  that 
Walton  made  use  of  were  available  to  him  in  English  translation, 
Rondeletius,  Aldrovandus,  and,  most  notably,  Gesner’s  De  Pis¬ 
cibus  were  not.  The  second  point  is  that,  whatever  method  Walton 
used  in  gathering  data  from  these  works,  what  he  actually  passes 
on  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  great  many  brief  items  of  information 
that  may  be  central  or  peripheral  to  the  discussion  in  which  they 
are  placed.  Typically,  Piscator  starts  the  discussion  of  a  particular 
fish  with  a  general  characterization  of  it  and  then  adds  observa¬ 
tions  taken  from  these  authorities  dealing  with  any  of  a  variety 
of  matters,  the  nature  of  its  breeding,  where  it  may  be  found,  its 
life  span,  its  medicinal  uses,  and  where  in  Europe  it  is  highly 
regarded.  Occasionally,  there  are  anecdotes  taken  from  these  works 
describing  a  bizarre  incident  involving  the  fish  or  some  related 
matter.  Once  he  has  made  this  series  of  observations,  Piscator  then 
starts  the  really  practical  part  of  his  discourse  with  information 
on  how  to  catch  the  fish.  We  may  illustrate  this  process  with  Pisca- 
tor’s  discussion  of  the  pike  (ed.  1676,  pp.  149-156),  one  of  the  most 
lavishly  documented  in  the  book. 

After  he  characterizes  the  pike  as  the  “Tyrant  ...  of  the  fresh 
waters,”  Piscator  cites  Gesner’s  theory  to  which  Franck  objected 
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concerning  the  generation  of  pikes  from  pickerel  weed.  He  next 
mentions  various  theories  on  the  life  span  of  the  pike,  including 
Bacon’s  theory  that  it  could  live  only  forty  years  and  Gesner’s 
anecdote  of  the  one  that  lived  over  two  hundred  years.  The  fe¬ 
rocity  of  the  pike  is  illustrated  by  two  more  stories  from  Gesner, 
while  another  story  from  Gesner  concerning  the  pike  found  with 
two  young  geese  in  its  belly  embellishes  the  discussion  of  the  pike’s 
eating  habits.  Piscator  describes  the  pike  as  a  solitary  fish  and 
then  adds  yet  another  observation  from  Gesner  on  the  medicinal 
properties  of  parts  of  the  pike.  He  discusses  the  propagation  of 
pikes,  delicately  refusing  to  press  the  matter  too  far  lest  it  “be 
thought  curiosity  or  worse,’’  and  concludes  his  general  observa¬ 
tions  with  a  story  from  Dubravius  about  a  pike  in  a  pond  in 
Bohemia  that  had  its  eyes  eaten  out  by  frogs.  The  anecdote  leads 
to  a  digression  on  frogs  and  water  snakes  and  thence  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  snakes  in  general.  Piscator  concludes: 

But  whither  am  I  going?  I  had  almost  lost  my  self  by  remem- 
bring  the  Discourse  of  Dubravius.  I  will  therefore  stop  here,  and 
tell  you  according  to  my  promise  how  to  catch  this  Pike. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  156) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Walton  has  so  often  been  called  “gar¬ 
rulous,”  but  this  conclusion  is  a  useful  reminder  that  all  this 
shapeless  erudition  is  being  presented  dramatically  and  that  it 
is  Piscator  and  not  Walton  who  has  wandered  from  his  sub¬ 
jects  more  than  he  intended.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  learned 
passages  in  The  Compleat  Angler  are  of  less  importance  than  the 
dramatic  narrative.  Rather,  we  must  remind  ourselves  that  the 
Angler,  because  of  its  use  of  dialogue  form,  depicts  a  situation  in 
which  scientific  or  other  learned  discourse  is  carried  on  by  way  of 
conversation.  In  this  situation,  the  relationship  of  Piscator  and 
Venator  as  teacher  and  pupil  is  a  complex  one.  Piscator  must  not 
only  teach;  he  must  persuade.  He  must  not  only  pass  on  infor¬ 
mation;  he  must  also  communicate  the  special  quality  of  the  in¬ 
formation,  its  dignity,  its  interest,  its  total  moral  and  human 
significance.  Much  of  Piscator ’s  display  of  bookish  learning  has 
this  rhetorical  function. 

Piscator’s  specific  rhetorical  purpose  is  made  clear  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  Angler,  in  his  debate  with  Auceps  and  Venator, 
and,  a  little  later,  in  his  commendation  of  angling.  In  both  of 
these,  but  principally  in  the  latter,  he  is  concerned  to  justify  the 
total  experience  that  is  angling  in  The  Compleat  Angler  and,  as 
part  of  that  purpose,  to  show  that  “Nature’s  great  and  wonderful 
power”  is  seen  by  the  angler,  and  that  the  study  of  fish  and  related 
natural  phenomena  is  “fit  for  the  contemplation  of  a  most  serious 
and  a  most  pious  man.”  It  is  to  make  this  point  that  Piscator 
uses  a  great  many  citations  from  these  learned  authorities.  He 
is  taking  advantage  of  the  weight  of  authority  lent  by  the 
names  themselves,  of  course,  and  he  is  not  above  merely  listing 
them  to  obtain  this  effect,  for  example  when  he  says  that  the  power 
of  nature  as  revealed  by  the  sea  may  be  demonstrated  “to  the 
Readers  of  Gesner,  Rondeletius,  Pliny,  Ausonius,  Aristotle  and 
others”  (ed.  1676,  p.  33).  But  for  the  most  part,  his  method  is  to 
give  brief  descriptions  or  bits  of  information  taken  from  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  usually  concerned  wdth  the  extraordinary  or  the 
wonderful  among  rivers  and  aquatic  creatures.  Walton’s  use  of 
scientific  knowledge  in  these  explicitly  rhetorical  passages,  then, 
is  very  much  like  the  method  we  observed  in  the  passage  of  gen¬ 
eralized  information  that  preceded  the  instruction  in  fishing  for 
the  pike.  Walton’s  science  serves  the  same  rhetorical  role  through¬ 
out  the  work,  to  demonstrate  the  wonder  and  variety  of  nature. 
He  is  not  at  all  interested  in  judging  the  accuracy  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  transmits.  He  gives  both  Bacon’s  judgment  that  pike  do 
not  live  more  than  forty  years  and  Gesner’s  anecdote  that  contra¬ 
dicts  Bacon,  making  no  attempt  to  resolve  the  contradiction.  Wal¬ 
ton’s  learning  has  a  quality  not  unlike  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s.  Although  he  does  not  pursue  his  speculations  to  an  “O 
altitudo!”  he  does  have  the  same  ability  to  enjoy  and  wonder  at 
the  variety  and  possibilities  presented  by  received  learning  with¬ 
out  pressing  for  any  underlying  explanations  or  system.  Piscator’s 
losing  himself  in  Dubravius  during  his  account  of  the  pike  reflects 
the  same  attitude.  It  is  a  kind  of  learning  perfectly  expressed  by 
his  unsystematic  loose  prose. 

The  second  category  of  non-fishing  works  from  which  Walton 
quotes  has  a  more  obviously  rhetorical  function  in  providing 
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appropriate  historical  illustrations  or  moral  aphorisms  to  buttress 
his  own  argument.  Like  those  learned  works  that  provide  him 
with  information,  these  also  support  Walton  with  the  prestige  of 
their  names,  names  like  St.  Augustine,  Montaigne,  and  George 
Herbert. 

Walton  again  demonstrates  his  consciousness  of  his  larger 
themes  by  his  habit  of  altering  the  words  of  even  such  authors  as 
these  to  make  them  conform.  For  example,  when  he  quotes  from 
Florio’s  translation  of  Montaigne’s  “An  Apologie  of  Raymond 
Sebond,”  he  gives  Montaigne  full  credit  for  a  statement  that  is 
largely  his  own.  The  original  had  said  only: 

When  I  am  playing  with  my  Cat,  who  knowes  whether  she  have 
more  sporte  in  dallying  with  me,  then  I  have  in  gaming  with  hir? 
We  entertaine  one  another  with  mutuall  apish  trickes.  If  I  have 
my  houre  to  begin  or  to  refuse,  so  hath  she  hirs.^^ 

Montaigne’s  point  in  this  passage  is  the  vanity  of  man’s  arrogat¬ 
ing  for  himself  a  special  place  in  the  universe  above  the  animals. 
Walton’s  version  of  this  passage  reads: 

When  my  Cat  and  I  entertaine  each  other  with  mutuall  apish 
tricks  (as  playing  with  a  garter,)  who  knows  but  that  I  make  her 
more  sport  than  she  makes  me?  Shall  I  conclude  her  simple,  that 
has  her  time  to  begin  or  refuse  sportivenesse  as  freely  as  I  my  self 
have?  Nay,  who  knows  but  that  our  agreeing  no  better,  is  the 
defect  of  my  not  understanding  her  language?  (for  doubtless  Cats 
talk  and  reason  with  one  another)  and  that  shee  laughs  at,  and 
censures  my  folly,  for  making  her  sport,  and  pities  mee  for  under¬ 
standing  her  no  better? 

(ed.  1653,  p.  6) 

While  Walton  may  have  inserted  the  remark  about  cats’  reason¬ 
ing  because  Montaigne  followed  the  quoted  passage  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  communication  between  men  and  animals,  what 
Walton  has  principally  done  with  the  passage  is  to  make  it  illus¬ 
trative  of  his  argument  against  scoffers  in  general  and  those  solemn 
men  who  scorn  the  art  of  angling  in  particular. 


27.  The  Essayes,  trans.  Florio,  p.  250. 
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Most  of  the  longer  quotations  in  The  Compleat  Angler  that  do 
not  communicate  information  are  in  verse,  and  Walton  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  altering  these  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  For 
example,  in  the  same  speech  inveighing  against  “the  Famaly  of 
all  Scoffers,”  shortly  before  the  passage  from  Montaigne,  Walton 
carefully  misquotes  the  epigram  that  preceded  Francis  Hickes’s 
translation  of  several  dialogues  of  Lucian.  Hickes’s  version  read: 

Lucian  well  skill’d  in  old  toyes  this  hath  WTit: 

For  all’s  but  folly  that  men  think  is  witt: 

No  settled  judgement  doth  in  men  appeare; 

But  thou  admirest  that  which  others  jeere.^* 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  spirit  of  The  Compleat  Angler 
than  this  cynical,  relativistic  picture  of  total  human  blindness, 
and  so  the  epigram  appeared  in  the  Angler  as  follows: 

Lucian  well  skill’d  in  scoffing  this  has  "tvTit, 

Friend,  that’s  your  folly  which  you  think  your  wit: 

This  you  vent  oft,  void  both  of  wit  and  fear. 

Meaning  an  other,  when  your  self  you  jeer. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  7) 

The  satiric  object  of  the  epigram  has  been  shifted  from  those  who 
hold  to  any  belief  to  those  who  direct  their  scornful  wit  at  others, 
a  complete  change  in  the  direction  of  the  satire. 

Walton  made  a  similarly  free  use  of  the  original  even  when 
quoting  from  his  revered  George  Herbert.  Piscator  makes  what 
he  calls  a  “sweet  conclusion  [to  his  discourse  on  rivers]  out  of 
that  holy  Poet  Mr.  George  Herbert  his  Divine  Contemplation  on 
Gods  Providence.”  This  “sweet  conclusion”  is  a  short  poem  com¬ 
posed  by  quoting  and  slightly  altering  the  thirty-sixth,  the  eighth, 
and  the  seventh  stanzas,  respectively,  of  Herbert’s  poem  on  Provi- 
dence.29 

28.  Certaine  Select  Dialogues  of  Lucian  Together  with  His  True  History, 
trans.  Francis  Hickes  (Oxford,  1634),  sig.  A4'’. 

29.  Walton  altered  the  following  lines  of  Herbert’s  (numbered  according 
to  their  place  in  Walton’s  “poem”;  italics  are  mine): 

I.  “But  who  hath  praise  enough,  nay  who  hath  any?” 

3.  “And  none  can  know  thy  works  which  are  so  many.” 

7.  “Who  dost  so  strongly  and  so  sweetly  move.” 
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Lord,  who  hath  praise  enough,  nay,  who  hath  any? 

None  can  express  thy  works,  but  he  that  knows  them; 

And  none  can  know  thy  works,  they  are  so  many. 

And  so  complete,  but  only  he  that  owes  them. 

We  all  acknowledge  both  thy  power  and  love 
To  be  exact,  transcendent,  and  divine; 

Who  dost  so  strangely,  and  so  sweetly  move, 

Whilst  all  things  have  their  end,  yet  none,  but  thine. 

\Vherefore,  most  Sacred  Spirit,  I  here  present 
For  me,  and  all  my  fellows,  praise  to  thee; 

And  just  it  is  that  I  should  pay  the  rent. 

Because  the  benefit  accrues  to  me. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  19) 

Walton  has  made  of  these  three  stanzas  a  well-ordered  statement 
that  gives  a  religious  point  to  his  catalogues  of  marvelous  fish  and 
rivers. 

These  changes  in  quoted  matter  are  often  so  subtle  and  so 
obviously  deliberate  that  it  no  longer  seems  possible  to  retain  the 
old  familiar  view  of  Walton  as  innocent  and  artless,  the  “honest 
old  Izaak”  of  many  of  the  commentators  and  editors.  Walton  shows 
the  care  of  the  conscious  artist,  shaping  his  materials  to  make  them 
conform  to  his  own  desired  meaning.  This  is,  of  course,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  the  dishonesty  of  the  plagiarist.  The  difference 
in  Walton’s  case  has  been  obscured  by  a  statement  in  H.  J.  Oliver’s 
article: 

In  searching  for  material  to  lighten  his  book  of  instruction,  [Wal¬ 
ton]  seems  not  to  have  hesitated  to  steal  his  purple  passages.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Harting  has  pointed  out  that  the  famous  passage  of  the 
nightingale  (ending  “Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  provided  for 
the  saints  in  heaven  when  Thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music 
on  earth’’)  has  a  probable  source  in  the  works  of  the  French 
falconer  Charles  d’Arcussia.  Mr.  G.  R.  Potter  has  shown  that  the 
passage  on  the  strawberry  (“Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a 
better  berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did”)  had  been  anticipated 
in  Roger  Williams’  Key  into  the  Language  of  America  (1643)— 
and  is  surely  unduly  cautious  in  speaking  of  “the  improbability 
of  honest  Izaak  Walton’s  re-quoting  a  quotation  originally  Wil¬ 
liams’  without  mentioning  Williams’  name.”  .  .  .  Similarly,  Mr. 
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Claude  Lloyd  would  seem  to  have  been  too  generous  in  suggesting 
merely  that  Robert  Boyle’s  Occasional  Reflections  (not  published 
until  1665  but  written  by  1652)  should  be  regarded  as  an  analogue 
of  the  Angler]  he  pointed  out  that  Boyle’s  work  too  contained  a 
dialogue  between  people  going  fishing;  a  clear  indication  of  the 
passing  of  time  up  till  noon,  when  a  shower  of  rain  causes  an 
adjournment;  and  even  a  singing  milkmaid.  He  could  have  added 
the  kissing  of  the  milkmaid  by  the  amorous  member  of  the  party 

The  faintly  invidious  term  “purple  passages’’  for  Walton’s  more 
emotional  utterances  and  the  assertion  that  the  purpose  of  such 
passages  was  to  “lighten  his  book  of  instruction,”  reveal  how  com¬ 
mitted  Oliver  is  to  his  own  notion  that  “to  Walton  himself  The 
Compleat  Angler  was  always  primarily  a  handbook  on  angling.” 
In  effect,  if  we  accept  the  view  of  the  Angler  strongly  implied  here, 
we  must  regard  all  of  the  work  that  is  not  concerned  with  giving 
practical  information  as  being  padding  and  probably  secondhand 
padding  at  that.  An  examination  of  the  works  that  Oliver  refers 
to,  however,  leads  to  a  very  different  estimation  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  as  sources  for  The  Compleat  Angler.  The  first  of  these  was 
originally  noticed  by  J.  E.  Harting  in  his  edition  of  the  Angler  in 
1893  discussed  by  him  at  greater  length  in  1920.^^  The  work  in 
question  is  “Lettre  XXIV”  of  the  Lettres  de  Philoierax  a  Philo- 
falco  by  the  French  falconer  Charles  d’Arcussia,  and  the  relevant 
passage  follows: 

Monsieur,  j’ay  este  ce  matin  au  lever  du  Soleil  noiier  la  longe  a 
mon  Autour;  a  la  verite  c’est  un  grand  plaisir  d’estre  aux  champs 
a  telle  heure,  pour  admirer  le  merveilles  des  oeuvres  de  Dieu, 
lesquelles  nous  sont  manifestees  par  ses  creatures.  J’ay  est^  tene¬ 
ment  ravi  d’entendre  le  gazoiiil  des  oyseaux,  que  mon  esprit  s’est 
esleve  en  haut,  8c  j’ay  diet  en  moy-mesme  O  quel  doit  estre  le 
concert  des  Anges  du  Ciel  puis  que  ces  Anges  terrestres  nous 
extasient  par  leur  chants?^^ 

30.  Oliver,  “The  Composition  and  Revisions,”  p.  298. 

31.  “Izaak  Walton’s  Nightingale,”  NirQ,  12th  ser.,  VI,  No.  109  (May  15, 
1920),  205. 

32.  Charles  d’Arcussia,  “Lettre  XXIV,”  Lettres  de  Philoierax  a  Philofalco 
(Rouen,  1644),  p.  148,  bound  with  Charles  d’Arcussia,  La  Fauconnerie  (Rouen, 
1643). 
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Walton  celebrates  the  song  of  the  nightingale  thus: 

But  the  Nightingale  (another  of  my  Airy  Creatures,)  breathes 
such  sweet  lowd  musick  out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that 
it  might  make  mankind  to  think  Miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that 
at  midnight,  (when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely)  should  hear 
(as  I  have  very  often)  the  clear  aires,  the  sweet  descants,  the  natu¬ 
ral  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice 
might  well  be  lifted  above  the  earth,  and  say.  Lord,  what  Musick 
has  thou  provided  for  the  Saints  in  Heaven,  when  thou  affordest 
bad  men  such  music  on  earth! 

(ed.  1655,  p.  15) 

Apart  from  the  rough  similarity  between  the  rhetorical  questions 
with  which  they  end,  the  two  passages  are  so  unlike  as  to  provide 
almost  no  basis  for  comparing  them.  In  the  French  work,  the 
concern  is  with  the  various  birds  of  whatever  species  that  sing  at 
sunrise.  Walton  dwells  lovingly  on  the  song  of  the  nightingale  at 
midnight.  It  is  simply  inaccurate  to  say,  as  Oliver  does,  that  the 
passage  has  a  probable  source  in  Arcussia,  and  Harting  certainly 
overstates  his  case  when  he  says,  “One  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
Walton  had  read  this  passage,  or  met  with  a  translation  of  it.”^ 
Even  the  final  rhetorical  question  is  distinctly  different  in  each 
case.  Arcussia  likens  the  song  of  the  birds  to  the  singing  of  angels, 
while  Walton  thinks  instead  of  the  music  prepared  in  heaven 
for  the  saints.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  Walton’s  having  direct 
access  to  Arcussia  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  Arcussia’s  work 
was  apparently  never  translated  into  English.  The  passage  on  the 
nightingale  has  long  been  regarded  as  Walton  at  his  best,  and 
until  there  is  evidence  of  a  more  significant  source  for  it  than  Ar¬ 
cussia  the  traditional  judgment  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  justified. 

The  second  suggested  source  seems  equally  questionable  and 
even  less  significant.  In  A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America, 
Roger  Williams  discussed  the  wild  strawberry  as  one  of  the  fruits 
to  be  found  in  New  England,  adding  in  its  praise,  “It  is  of  itself 
Excellent:  so  that  one  of  the  chiefest  Doctors  of  England  was  wont 
to  say,  that  God  could  have  made,  but  God  never  did  make  a 


33.  Harting,  p.  205. 
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better  Berry.”^^  Walton  makes  almost  the  same  statement,  at¬ 
tributing  it  to  a  “Dr.  Boteler.”^®  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  the  improbability  of  Walton’s  taking  the  statement  from  Wil¬ 
liams  and  ascribing  it  to  Dr.  Boteler,  who  is  most  likely  the  “one 
of  the  chiefest  Doctors”  referred  to  by  Williams.  In  any  case,  the 
“borrowing”  is  of  slight  importance,  the  praise  of  the  strawberry 
merely  providing  Walton  the  means  of  praising  angling  in  similar 
terms: 

Indeed  my  good  Scholar,  we  may  say  of  Angling,  as  Dr.  Boteler 
said,  of  Strawberries;  Doubtless  God  could  have  made  a  better 
berry,  but  doubtless  God  never  did:  And  so  (if  I  might  be  Judge) 
God  never  did  make  a  more  calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation, 
than  angling. 

(ed.  1661,  p.  1 18) 

Finally,  to  bring  the  tedious  business  of  rebuttal  to  a  conclusion, 
the  resemblances  between  The  Compleat  Angler  and  Boyle’s  Oc¬ 
casional  Reflections  seem  significant  only  when  they  are  abstracted 
from  the  contexts  of  the  original  works.  Claude  Lloyd’s  reference 
was  actually  only  to  the  fourth  section,  “Which  treats  of  Angling 
Improv’d  to  Spiritual  Uses,”  of  Boyle’s  book.®®  In  this  curious 
book,  which  seems  to  owe  something  to  the  tradition  of  the  medita¬ 
tion,  Boyle  is  concerned  to  defend  and  illustrate  a  mode  of  contem¬ 
plation  in  which  the  thinker  uses  his  immediate  circumstances  as  a 
source  of  moral  insight.  The  second  section  is  singularly  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Donne,  for  in  it  Boyle  uses  his  own  sickness  as  the  occasion 
for  his  meditation.  In  the  section  on  “Angling  Improv’d,”  Boyle 
describes  a  fishing  expedition  in  which  the  four  participants  make 
similar  use  of  their  experiences.  It  is  true  that,  as  Claude  Lloyd 


34.  Roger  Williams,  A  Key  into  the  Language  of  America  (Providence, 
R.  I.,  1936),  p.  96. 

35.  Hawkins,  Walton’s  second  editor,  suggested  that  this  reference  is  to  a 
Dr.  William  Butler,  a  physician  mentioned  in  Fuller’s  Worthies.  If,  as  is  likely, 
Walton’s  Boteler  is  the  ‘‘one  of  the  chiefest  Doctors”  mentioned  by  Williams, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  he  was  a  divine.  I  have  not  so  far  been  able  to 
identify  Walton’s  source  more  closely. 

36.  Claude  Lloyd,  “An  Obscure  Analogue  of  The  Compleat  Angler,” 
PMLA,  XLII  (1927),  400-403. 
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and  H.  J.  Oliver  point  out,  there  are  certain  events  common  to 
Walton’s  and  Boyle’s  accounts  of  men  going  fishing.  But,  because 
of  the  utterly  different  purposes  of  the  two  works,  the  events  are 
described  as  quite  different  kinds  of  experience.  The  difference  is 
clear  when  we  compare  any  of  those  passages  that  Lloyd  and 
Oliver  cite  as  constituting  significant  resemblances.  Perhaps  Wal¬ 
ton  is  closest  to  Boyle  in  his  account  of  the  singing  milkmaid, 
since  she  does  serve  Venator  as  an  occasion  for  reflection,  some¬ 
what  in  Boyle’s  manner.  That  reflection  is  as  we  have  seen, 
however,  simply  the  Overburian  character  sketch,  in  effect  an 
appreciation  of  her  pastoral  charm  and  innocence.  In  Boyle,  the 
milkmaid,  who  could  in  all  respects  be  the  same  person  as  Wal¬ 
ton’s,  serves  the  gentlemen  anglers  as  the  source  for  a  debate  on 
the  relative  merits  of  rural  innocence  and  urban  experience.^^  In 
effect,  angling  is  “improv’d”  by  being  intellectualized,  even  on 
occasion  allegorized.  The  difference  may  be  seen  still  more  clearly 
in  another  superficial  resemblance  that  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice  by  both  Lloyd  and  Oliver.  Both  Boyle  and  Walton  have 
passages  that  consider  the  song,  the  mounting  flight,  and  the 
descent  of  the  lark,  but  while  Walton’s  Auceps  expresses  simple 
delight  in  these  as  being  among  the  glories  of  the  air,  Boyle’s 
Eugenius  uses  the  lark’s  flight  as  an  allegory  of  the  hypocrite,  who 
seems  to  soar  when  he  talks  about  “sublimer  Objects,”  but  who 
sinks  rapidly  enough  to  baseness  when  his  own  interests  are  at 
stake.®*  In  short,  Boyle’s  narrative  and  descriptive  passages  have 
only  an  allegorical  or  illustrative  function  for  his  main  themes. 
For  all  his  moralizing,  Walton  never  obeys  so  narrowly  didactic 
and  unimaginative  an  impulse.  Any  influence  that  Boyle  had  on 
The  Compleat  Angler  (and  it  is  my  belief  that  he  had  none  at  all) 
is  at  most  trivial. 

To  conclude,  the  pattern  we  observed  in  Walton’s  use  of 
earlier  fishing  books  is  made  even  clearer  by  a  broader  survey  of 
his  known  sources.  In  borrowing  learned  or  practical  information, 

37.  Robert  Boyle,  Occasional  Reflections  Upon  Several  Subjects  (London, 
1665),  pp.  13-27  of  sec.  iv. 

38.  Ibid.,  pp.  8-11. 
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Walton  seems  to  have  regarded  his  task  very  much  as  that  of 
organizer,  recorder,  summarizer,  and  sometimes  even  merely 
transmitter,  generally  giving  credit  where  possible  for  such  debts. 
In  dealing  with  matter  that  had  any  rhetorical  or  imaginative 
power,  Walton  kept  clearly  in  mind  his  own  larger  purposes  and 
reshaped  it  to  fit.  The  important  elements  of  theme  and  tone 
are  entirely  Walton’s.  Thus,  a  survey  of  Walton’s  use  of  his 
sources  reveals  not  so  much  his  indebtedness  as  his  originality. 
Every  borrowed  passage,  even  the  longer  passages  of  quoted  in¬ 
formation  and  instruction,  has  been  made  part  of  a  radically  dif¬ 
ferent  context  from  that  in  which  it  first  appeared.  The  really 
profound  influences  on  The  Compleat  Angler  were  the  more 
generalized  influences  of  the  literary  traditions  that  are  discussed 
in  previous  chapters  and  not  those  works  of  which  Walton  made 
direct  use. 
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The  revisions  that  Walton  made  to  his  text  in  bringing  out  five 
editions  of  The  Compleat  Angler  are  the  main  concern  of  one  of 
the  articles  on  the  Angler  by  H.  J.  Oliver.  Oliver’s  study  is  care¬ 
fully  documented  with  lists  of  many  of  the  differences  between 
the  first  and  the  fifth  editions.  These  changes  are  so  numerous 
and  various,  and  it  is  so  difficult  not  to  be  partial  or  impressionistic 
in  judging  the  effect  of  any  particular  change,  that  one  faces  here 
in  an  acute  form  the  old  problem  of  being  objective  in  the  use  of 
a  mass  of  data.  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  Oliver’s  argument,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  that  his  main  point  is  the  importance  of  instruction  in 
Walton’s  intention,  an  importance  that  many  commentators  have 
tended  to  deny,  as  we  have  seen.  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that 
Walton’s  didacticism  was  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  meaning 
of  the  work,  so  that,  when  Oliver  concludes  his  summary  by 
saying,  “Can  it  any  longer  be  doubted  that  to  Walton  himself 
The  Compleat  Angler  was  always  primarily  a  handbook  on 
angling,’’^  my  only  quarrel  is  with  the  word  “primarily.”  A  less 
single-minded  survey  of  Walton’s  changes  reveals  that  his  concern 
in  revising  the  Angler  was  as  complex  as  his  original  intention. 
Finally,  I  think  that  something  is  to  be  gained  by  distinguishing, 
as  Oliver  generally  does  not,  between  the  changes  that  Walton 
made  for  the  different  editions,  since  these  editions  occurred  over 


1.  Oliver,  “The  Composition  and  Revisions,”  p.  309. 
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a  period  of  several  years  and  the  changes  that  Walton  made  for 
the  fifth  edition,  for  example,  are  different  in  emphasis  from 
those  he  made  for  the  second. 

The  first  edition  (1653)  of  The  Compleat  Angler  contained 
246  pages  of  24mo  text  and  fourteen  of  introduction  and  dedi¬ 
cation.  This  edition  had  the  basic  structure  of  narration  and 
instruction  that  Walton  was  to  retain  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
In  it  we  find  the  encounter  on  the  road  out  from  London,  the 
defense  of  angling,  the  conversion  of  Viator  to  a  respect  for 
angling,  the  otter  hunt  that  takes  up  the  second  day,  the  discourse 
on  fish  and  fishing  that  takes  three  more  days  with  the  intervening 
evenings  spent  in  dinners  and  singing  matches  in  the  company 
of  Coridon  and  Peter,  and,  on  the  fifth  day,  the  return  to  London 
and  the  final  drink  and  farewell  in  the  arbor.  The  moral  instruc¬ 
tion  that  was  to  bulk  so  large  in  later  editions  was  already  well 
represented  in  the  first  edition.  Two  years  later  the  second  edition 
appeared,  which,  while  retaining  this  basic  structure,  was  both 
considerably  larger  and  considerably  altered.  The  Angler  of  1655 
was  almost  half  again  as  long  as  the  first  edition,  being  increased 
to  355  24mo  pages.  There  were  now  twenty-one  chapters  instead 
of  the  original  thirteen,  partly  because  Walton  had  divided  some 
of  the  old  chapters,  but  also  because  he  had  added  three  entirely 
new  chapters.  He  changed  Viator’s  name  to  Venator,  and  he 
introduced  a  new  character,  Auceps,  and  the  debate  on  hawking, 
hunting,  and  fishing. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  sheer  bulk,  the  most  important 
change  that  Walton  made  in  the  second  edition  was  the  adding  of 
new  information.  Of  the  three  new  chapters,  the  first  described 
several  fish  not  discussed  in  the  first  edition,  the  second  listed  the 
rivers  of  England  and  discussed  several  strange  fish,  and  the  third 
gave  instructions  in  the  building  and  maintaining  of  fishponds. 
In  addition,  Walton  added  the  list  of  twelve  kinds  of  artificial  fly 
taken  from  Mascall  (ed.  1655,  pp.  144-146),  a  nine-and-a-half 
page  discussion  on  various  kinds  of  bait  (ed.  1655,  pp.  235-244), 
and  another  addition,  about  two-thirds  as  long,  giving  informa- 
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tion  on  eels  (ed.  1655,  pp.  268-272).  Walton  apparently  took 
much  of  this  new  information  intact  from  other  works.  Piscator 
introduces  the  new  information  on  bait  by  saying: 

I  doubt  not  but  that  there  be  many  other  baits  that  are  good,  but  I 
will  turn  them  all  into  this  most  excellent  one,  either  for  a  Carp  or 
Bream,  in  any  river  or  Mere:  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  most  excellent 
Angler,  as  good,  and,  hoping  you  will  prove  both,  I  will  impart  it 
to  you. 

(ed.  1655,  p.  235) 

At  the  end  of  the  passage,  Walton  placed  the  initials  “B.  A.” 
Since  we  have  already  seen  Walton  indicate  borrowings  by  means 
of  initials,  it  is  likely  that  all  of  this  material  on  bait  is  quoted 
or  summarized  from  another  source,  although  whether  B.  A.  was 
the  author  of  a  lost  fishing  book  or  an  acquaintance  of  Walton’s 
is  not  known.  Similarly,  a  large  portion  of  the  new  information 
on  eels  consists  of  a  recipe  for  cooking  them,  and  this  has  the 
equally  mysterious  initials  “S.  F.”  attached  to  it,  indicating,  pre¬ 
sumably,  another  debt.  About  half  of  the  second  chapter  that 
Walton  added  for  the  second  edition  consists  of  a  list  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  English  rivers  taken  almost  verbatim  from  Peter  Heylyn’s 
Cosmographie.^  Walton  made  only  two  slight  changes  in  the 
original,  one  of  them  being  a  mistaken  reading  of  “Humberabus” 
in  Heylyn  as  two  names,  “Humber”  and  “Abus.”  The  other  is  a 
curious  but  characteristic  small  addition.  Speaking  of  the  effect  of 
the  tide  on  the  Thames,  Heylyn  said,  “This  glorious  river  feeleth 
the  violence  of  the  sea  more  than  any  other  river  in  Europe.” 
Possibly  because  he  wanted  to  maintain  the  view  of  nature  as 
benevolent,  Walton  altered  the  characterization  of  the  effects  of 
tidal  action  to  “the  violence  and  benefit  of  the  sea.”  Einally,  in 
the  third  chapter  that  he  added  to  this  edition,  Walton  summa¬ 
rized  the  information  on  the  preparation  of  fishponds  that  he 
found  in  Richard  Surflet’s  translation  of  Maison  Rustique  by 
Charles  Estienne  and  Jean  Liebault  and  in  the  1599  translation  of 


2.  The  Compleat  Angler  (ed.  1655,  pp.  327-330).  Cf.  Peter  Heylyn,  Cos- 
mographie  in  Foure  Bookes  (London,  1652),  pp.  259-260. 
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Dubravius.  His  own  description  of  the  process  of  borrowing  is 
accurate  enough.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  Piscator  says: 

Well  Scholer,  I  have  told  you  the  substance  of  al  that  either 
observation  or  discourse,  or  a  diligent  Survey  of  Dubravius  and 
Lebault  hath  told  me.  not  that  they  in  their  long  discourses  have 
not  said  more;  but  the  most  of  the  rest  are  so  common  observa¬ 
tions,  as  if  a  man  should  tell  a  good  Arithmetician,  that  twice 
two  is  four.  I  will  therefore  end  this  discourse,  and  we  will  here  sit 
down  and  rest  us. 

(ed.  1655,  p.  340) 

Almost  all  information  that  Walton  gives  in  this  chapter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Maison  Rustique,  while  the  chapter  closes  with 
observations  on  the  breeding  of  carp  from  Dubravius.  Walton 
added  to  the  information  gathered  from  these  two  sources  a  warn¬ 
ing  on  the  harmful  effect  of  having  too  many  trees  around  the 
pond  and  the  advice  to  sow  oats  on  the  bed  of  the  pond  when  it 
is  drained.^ 

W'alton  made  many  other  additions  to  the  sum  of  practical 
information  in  the  Angler  besides  these  long  quotations  or  sum¬ 
maries  of  other  works.  He  gave  information  about  fish  that  he 
had  neglected  in  the  first  edition,  devoting  the  first  of  the  three 
new  chapters  to  the  minnow,  the  loach,  and  the  bullhead.  He 
also  expanded  the  information  on  matters  already  raised  in  the 
first  edition.  The  following  are  the  longer  additions  to  the  prac¬ 
tical  instructions  that  were  made  in  the  second  edition  of  1655: 
additional  baits  for  the  chub  (pp.  87-89)  and  a  new  recipe  for 
cooking  it  (pp.  80-83),  ^  method  of  obtaining  worms  for  bait  (pp. 
128-129),  a  description  of  an  artificial  minnow  (pp.  130-131), 
the  description  of  a  caterpillar  used  for  bait  (pp.  134-135),  a  recipe 
for  cooking  carp  (pp.  230-231),  a  physical  description  of  the 
perch  (pp..  249-250)  and  the  tench  (pp.  245-246),  instructions 
on  the  making  of  lines  (pp.  342-343),  and  additional  information 
on  the  grayling  (pp.  177-180),  the  bream  (pp.  232-234),  the  barbel 

3.  Cf.  Janus  Dubravius,  A  New  Booke  of  Good  Husbandry  (London,  1599), 
sigs.  B-K4L2.  Jean  Liebault  and  Charles  Estienne,  Maison  Rustique  or  the 
Countrey  Farme,  trans.  Richard  Surflet  (London,  1616),  pp.  505-509. 
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(pp.  273-274),  the  gudgeon  (pp.  282-283),  and  the  bleak  (p.  285). 
Walton  also  made  forty  briefer  additions  of  practical  informa¬ 
tion,  from  a  few  words  to  a  sentence  or  two  each. 

Finally,  in  the  same  edition  Walton  added  significantly  to  the 
number  of  citations  from  his  favorite  sources  of  background 
learning,  making  many  new  references  to  such  authors  as  Aldro- 
vandus  (pp.  135,  177,  178),  Bacon  (pp.  185,  233),  Camden  (pp.  42- 
43,  184,  187,  245,  263),  Gesner  (pp.  177,  178,  184,  195,  222,  232- 
233),  Rondeletius  (p.  259),  and  Pliny  (p.  218).  One  of  the  longest 
additions  in  the  edition  of  1655  is  an  anecdote  from  Dubravius  on 
the  blinding  of  a  pike  by  frogs  (pp.  200-202). 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  major  concern  of  Walton’s  in  revising 
the  first  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler  was  the  rounding  out 
of  the  instruction  on  fishing  and  related  matters.  The  second 
edition,  much  more  than  the  first,  merited  the  “Compleat”  of  the 
title,  since  nearly  every  matter  central  or  even  peripheral  to  the 
business  of  angling  was  now  discussed.  Almost  all  of  the  additions 
that  H.  J.  Oliver  lists  and  uses  to  support  his  argument  that  Wal¬ 
ton’s  primary  purpose  was  the  writing  of  a  handbook  on  fishing 
had  been  made  by  1655. 

But  Walton’s  original  didactic  purpose  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
more  than  the  desire  to  communicate  practical  information,  and, 
in  making  his  revisions  of  the  first  edition,  he  also  enhanced  the 
moral  pointedness  of  the  work.  In  the  first  edition,  Piscator  had 
said  to  the  hostess  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  of  the  narrative, 
“Give  us  some  good  Ale,  and  lets  be  merrie”  (ed.  1653,  p.  71,  num¬ 
bered  81).  In  the  second  edition,  he  said  instead,  “Give  us  some  of 
your  best  barly  wine,  the  good  liquor  that  our  good  honest  fore¬ 
fathers  did  use  to  drink  of,  which  preserved  their  health  and  made 
them  live  so  long,  and  to  do  so  manie  good  deeds”  (ed.  1655,  p. 
114).  Later,  where  Piscator  concludes  his  lecture  on  fly-fishing  by 
praising  the  beauties  of  the  day  and  quoting  Herbert’s  “Sweet  day, 
so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright,”  Walton  added,  quite  gratuitously  so 
far  as  the  dramatic  situation  is  concerned,  Christopher  Harvey’s 
lines  in  praise  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (ed.  1655,  pp.  158- 
159).  These  quoted  lines,  appearing  thus  ten  years  after  the 
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abolition  of  the  Prayer  Book,  are  perhaps  Walton’s  most  explicit 
statement  of  his  unswerving  Anglicanism  anywhere  in  The  Com¬ 
pleat  Angler.  Walton  even  added  to  the  songs  by  Marlowe  and 
Raleigh  sung  by  the  milkmaid  and  her  mother.^  To  Marlowe’s 
“Passionate  Shepherd,”  sung  by  the  milkmaid,  Walton  added  as 
a  sixth  stanza  the  following: 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat. 

As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat. 

Shall  on  an  Ivory  table  be 
Prepar’d  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

(ed.  1655,  p.  109) 

This  additional  stanza  was  clearly  intended  to  be  answered  by  the 
sixth  stanza  that  Walton  added  to  the  poem  attributed  to  Raleigh 
and  sung  by  the  milkmaid’s  mother: 

^Vdiat  should  we  talk  of  dainties  then, 

Or  better  meat  then’s  fit  for  men? 

These  are  but  vain:  that’s  only  good 
Which  God  hath  blest,  and  sent  for  food. 

(ed.  1655,  p.  Ill) 

Walton  expanded  the  farewell  between  Viator  and  Piscator  to 
make  it  clear  that  Venator  had  learned  more  than  fishing.  Where 
Viator  had  thanked  Piscator  only  for  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
and  had  expressed  longing  for  their  meeting  and  fishing  together 
again,  Venator  now  made  a  speech  in  which  he  promised  to  honor 
angling  with  a  virtuous  life  and  to  enforce  piety  by  contemplat¬ 
ing  nature. 

Besides  all  this  increased  piety,  Walton  also  added  several  more 
statements  in  praise  of  the  simple,  pastoral  life.  The  brief  praise 
and  thanks  that  Viator  had  bestowed  upon  the  milkmaid  for  her 
song  in  the  first  edition  were  expanded  to  include  the  following: 

I  now  see  it  was  not  without  cause  that  our  good  Queen  Elizabeth 
did  so  often  wish  her  selfe  a  Milk  Maid  all  the  Month  of  May, 

4.  It  is  possible  that  these  added  stanzas  were  composed  by  Walton,  al¬ 
though  they  are  to  be  found  outside  the  Angler.  See  Oliver,  ‘‘The  Composition 
and  Revisions,”  p.  296  n. 
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because  they  are  not  troubled  with  cares,  but  sing  sweetly  all  the 
day,  and  sleep  securely  all  the  night;  and  without  doubt,  honest 
innocent,  pretty  Maudlin  does  so. 

(ed.  1655,  p.  109) 

Similarly,  where  Viator  had  expressed  briefly  his  delight  in  the 
breakfast  provided  by  Piscator,  Venator  now  added; 

And  now  I  remember  and  find  that  true  which  Lessius  sayes.  That 
poor  men,  and  those  that  fast  often,  have  much  more  pleasure  in 
eating  then  rich  men  and  gluttons,  that  alwayes  feed  before  their 
stomachs  are  empty  of  their  last  meat,  and  so  rob  themselves  of 
that  pleasure  that  hunger  brings  to  poor  men.  And  I  do  seriously 
approve  of  that  saying  of  yours.  That  you  had  rather  be  a  civil 
well  grounded,  temperate  poor  Angler,  then  a  drunken  lord. 

(ed.  1655,  pp.  142-143) 

Walton  was  also  clearly  concerned  to  associate  angling  with  pas¬ 
toral  simplicity  and  to  contrast  it  with  urban  decadence  when  he 
expanded  the  praise  of  the  angler’s  life  which  Piscator  utters  while 
he  and  his  companion  take  shelter  under  the  sycamore.  This  had 
originally  read  as  follows: 

No  life,  my  honest  Scholer,  no  life  so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as 
the  Anglers,  unless  it  be  the  Beggers  life  in  Summer;  for  then 
only  they  take  no  care,  but  are  as  happy  as  we  Anglers. 

(ed.  1653,  p.  121) 

In  the  second  edition,  this  became: 

No  life,  my  honest  Scholer,  no  life  so  happie  and  so  pleasant,  as 
the  life  of  a  well  governed  Angler;  for  when  the  Lawyer  is 
swallowed  up  with  businesse,  and  the  States-man  is  preventing  or 
contriving  plots,  we  sit  on  Cowslip  banks,  hear  the  Birds  sing, 
and  possesse  our  selves  in  as  much  quietnesse  as  these  silver 
streams  which  we  now  see  glide  by  us. 

(ed.  1655,  p.  160) 

In  the  first  edition.  Viator  had  responded  to  Piscator ’s  compari¬ 
son  of  fishermen  with  beggars  by  singing  Frank  Davison’s  song, 
“Bright  shines  the  sun:  play  beggars  play.”  In  the  second  edition, 
the  song  is  introduced  by  Piscator’s  story  about  the  gypsies  and 
the  beggars  discussed  above.®  This  story  is  Walton’s  pastoral 


5.  See  pp.  92-93  above. 
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satire  of  financial  greed  and  Puritan  heresy,  and  it  serves  to  give 
moral  and  thematic  significance  to  what  is  otherwise  only  a  play¬ 
ful  song  about  the  happy  life  of  beggars. 

Finally,  Walton  was  anxious  to  give  further  emphasis  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  values  represented  in  angling.  In  “The 
Epistle  Dedicatory”  he  added  to  his  comment  that  “[skill  in 
angling]  is  not  attainable  by  common  capacities,”  the  assertion, 
“And  there  be  now  many  men  of  great  wisdom,  learning,  and 
experience,  that  love  and  practice  of  this  Art,  that  know  I  speak 
the  truth”  (ed.  1655,  sigs.  A3''-A3'').  He  also  added,  along  with 
some  verses  from  Phineas  Fletcher’s  Purple  Island  describing  the 
serenity  of  a  good  man,  the  comment  that  Fletcher  was  “an  ex¬ 
cellent  Angler”  (ed.  1655,  pp.  296-297).  The  most  important  ad¬ 
dition  in  this  category  and  the  most  important  single  change  that 
Walton  made  in  the  second  edition  was  the  introduction  of 
the  character  Auceps  and  the  debate  on  hawking,  hunting,  and 
fishing,  which  led  to  Viator’s  name  being  changed  to  Venator.  The 
debate  gave  Piscator  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  superior 
wit  and  rhetorical  power  and  to  defend  angling  at  length  in  a 
learned  debate. 

All  of  these  changes  that  Walton  made  in  the  second  edition 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  explicit  statement, 
whether  moral,  learned,  or  practical.  There  is,  as  a  result,  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  relative  weight  of  dramatic  action.  Even  the  debate 
makes  one  less  conscious  of  characters  acting  in  a  pastoral  setting 
and  more  of  intelligences  operating  in  a  world  of  learning  and 
rhetoric.  Indeed,  as  H.  J.  Oliver  observed,  Walton  made  changes 
whose  principal  effect  was  to  make  the  dramatic  situation  in¬ 
volving  Piscator  and  Venator  less  vivid.®  For  example,  at  the 
end  of  his  lesson  on  the  chub,  Piscator  had  said  in  the  first  edition, 
“And  now  we  are  come  again  to  the  River;  I  wil  (as  the  Souldier 
sayes)  prepare  for  skirmish;  that  is,  draw  out  my  Tackling,  and 
try  to  catch  a  Trout  for  supper”  (ed.  1653,  pp.  59-60).  In  the 
second  edition,  Piscator  gave  a  great  deal  more  information  on 
the  chub  and  the  trout,  but  he  did  not  make  the  little  joke  with 

6.  “The  Composition  and  Revisions,”  p.  301. 
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military  language  or  mention  that  Venator  and  he  had  arrived 
at  the  river.  In  the  first  edition,  Piscator  concluded  his  lecture 
on  the  eel  by  saying,  “I  will  next  tel  you  a  little  of  the  Barbell, 
and  hope  with  a  little  discourse  of  him,  to  have  an  end  of  this 
showr,  and  fal  to  fishing,  for  the  weather  clears  up  a  little”  (ed. 
1653,  p.  195).  In  the  second  edition,  Piscator  gave  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  eels  and  concluded  by  saying  only,  “And  now  my  next 
observation  shall  be  of  the  Barbel”  (ed.  1655,  p.  272). 

The  third  edition  (1661)  and  the  fourth  edition  (1668)  of  The 
Compleat  Angler  can  conveniently  be  considered  together,  since 
they  are  almost  identical.  Before  they  appeared,  Walton’s  political 
and  religious  ideals  had,  of  course,  triumphed  in  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II  in  1660.  Walton  celebrated  this  happy  event  in 
“Damon  and  Dorus,  an  Humble  Eglog,”  a  commendatory  poem 
for  Alexander  Brome’s  Songs  and  Other  Poems.  Despite  this  pro¬ 
found  change  in  the  political  and  religious  order,  Walton  prob¬ 
ably  felt  that  the  implicit  commentary  on  society  in  the  Angler 
was  as  relevant  as  ever.  Walton  was  principally  occupied  in  these 
years  in  the  writing  of  The  Life  of  Hooker  at  the  request  of  Bishop 
Sheldon.  This  biography  constituted,  as  we  have  seen,  an  im¬ 
portant  affirmation  of  the  Anglican  cause  at  a  time  when  the 
Church  was  re-established  but  still  under  attack  from  enemies 
descended  (as  Bishop  King  put  it  in  a  letter  to  Walton  printed 
with  the  Life  of  Hooker)  from  those  of  Hooker’s  day.  Walton 
characterized  the  three  principal  religious  parties  of  Hooker’s  time 
as  “active  Romanists,”  “restless  Non-conformists,”  and  “passive 
peaceable  Protestant[s]  [Anglicans].’”^  For  Walton  the  Anglican 
virtues  were  still  quietness  and  submission,  and  the  Puritan  vices 
of  restlessness  and  innovation  were  still  dangerous,  even  after  the 
Restoration,  and  so  the  satiric  and  moral  point  of  The  Compleat 
Angler  remained  relevant. 

The  political  and  religious  changes  did  lead  to  some  minor 
changes  in  the  text  of  the  Angler.  In  editions  published  after  1660 
Piscator  suggested  that  those  who  keep  otter  dogs  receive  a  pen- 


7.  Life  of  Hooker  (1665),  p.  51. 
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sion  from  the  King,  rather  than,  as  formerly,  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Walton  was  able  to  state  more  openly  the  point  of 
Christopher  Harvey’s  verses,  which  he  had  said  before  were  in 
praise  of  “our  Service  Book”  but  which  he  now  said  were  about 
“our  Book  of  Common-Prayer”  (ed.  1668,  p.  116).  Now  that  Doctor 
Sheldon  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Walton  could  safely  spell 
out  his  name,  which  had  appeared  in  the  second  edition  as  “Dr. 
Sh.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  years  had  brought  losses  as  well  as 
gains.  Instead  of  saying,  as  he  had  in  the  second  edition,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Angler  was  a  picture  of  his  own  disposition,  “in  such 
days  and  times,  as  I  allow  to  my  self,  when  honest  Nat.  and  R.  R. 
and  I  go  a  fishing  together”  (ed.  1655,  sig.  A5''),  he  identified  his 
companions  as  “Nat.  and  R.  Roe,”  and,  putting  the  fishing  trips 
into  the  past  tense,  added,  “But  they  are  gone,  and  with  them  most 
of  my  pleasant  hours,  even  as  a  shadow  that  passeth  away,  and 
returns  not”  (ed.  t668,  sig.  A4'’). 

In  addition  to  these  changes  occasioned  by  changed  circum¬ 
stances,  there  are  a  number  of  other  alterations  and  expansions, 
including  some  additions  to  the  amount  of  practical  fishing  in¬ 
formation.  Most  of  these  last  are  brief,  consisting  of  a  few  words 
or  a  sentence,  and  they  have  the  effect  of  sharpening  statements 
already  given.  Walton  made  only  four  sizable  additions  to  the 
sum  of  useful  information,  all  of  them  to  do  with  bait,  and  all 
of  them  probably  derived  from  his  own  experience.  These  are 
detailed  accounts  of  baiting  a  hook  with  a  worm  (ed.  1668,  p.  94) 
and  with  a  minnow  (ed.  1668,  pp.  95-96),  new  baits  for  catching 
roach  (ed.  1668,  pp.  219-220),  and  a  discussion  of  cadises  (ed.  1668, 
pp.  228-229).  Walton  apparently  had  not  done  any  research  in 
either  scholarly  or  practical  works  for  The  Compleat  Angler  since 
1655,  for  he  cited  only  one  more  source  of  information  in  the 
fourth  than  in  the  second  edition,  Aelian’s  description  of  a  fish 
called  the  Adonis,  which  he  added  to  Piscator’s  praise  of  angling 
in  the  first  chapter  (ed.  1668,  p.  33).*  The  description  of  the  Adonis 

8.  Walton  cited  Aelian  incorrectly,  as  none  of  the  editors  of  the  Angler 
seems  to  have  noticed.  He  gave  as  his  source  “Elian  (in  his  9.  book  of  Living 
Creatures,  Chap.  i6)”  instead  of  the  correct  source.  Book  IX,  chap,  xxxvi. 
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serves,  not  to  add  to  the  information  on  fish  in  The  Compleat 
Angler,  but  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  anglers.  The  Adonis  is  a 
“loving  and  innocent  fish,”  one  that  does  not  hurt  other  living 
things  and  is  at  peace  with  other  sea  creatures,  and  so  it  is,  Walton 
concludes,  like  anglers,  who  are  peaceably  disposed  to  other  men. 

Walton  made  other  changes  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
dignity  or  pastoral  appeal  of  angling.  In  that  same  speech  in 
praise  of  angling  he  inserted  a  quotation  from  Psalm  107:  “They 
that  occupy  themselves  in  deep  waters  see  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,”  and  his  own  comment,  “Indeed,  such  wonders  and  plea¬ 
sures  too  as  the  land  affords  not”  (ed.  1668,  p.  36).  The  longest 
single  passage  that  Walton  added  in  the  third  edition  consists  of 
the  praise  of  angling  in  the  words  borrowed  from  “Dr.  Boteler,” 
praise  of  the  pastoral  landscape  with  a  quotation  ascribed  to 
“Charles  the  Emperor,”  and  his  own  poem,  “The  Angler’s 
Wish,”  which  praises  both  angling  and  the  rural  life  (ed.  1668, 
pp.  118-iig).  Walton  was  concerned,  as  usual,  to  maintain  the 
general  piety  of  the  work  and  the  identification  of  angling  with 
Christian  virtue.  He  therefore  made  a  series  of  small  additions 
to  Piscator’s  long  speech  in  commendation  of  angling,  besides 
the  quotation  from  Psalm  107  already  mentioned.  He  added  to 
his  remarks  on  the  Apostle-Fishermen  the  further  statement  that 
Christ  had  had  them  preach  “freedom  from  the  incombrances 
of  the  Law,  and  a  new  way  to  everlasting  life”  (ed.  1668,  pp.  36- 
37).  He  drew  from  his  account  of  Doctor  Nowel  an  additional 
moral  lesson,  that  angling  resembled  the  virtue  of  temperance 
(ed.  1668,  pp.  41-42),  and  from  his  account  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
that  it  resembled  humility,  “which  has  a  calmness  of  spirit,  and  a 
world  of  other  blessings  attending  upon  it”  (ed.  1668,  pp.  42-43). 

Unlike  the  changes  that  Walton  made  in  the  second  edition, 
some  of  the  changes  that  he  made  after  1655  have  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  dramatic  situation.  He  gave  a  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  action  of  the  otter  hunt.  A  slightly  heightened  sense 
of  dramatic  action  resulted  when  Walton  added  Piscator’s  promise 
to  Venator  to  put  a  fish  “into  your  hands  presently”  (ed.  1668, 
p.  55),  his  suggestion  to  Venator  that  they  “sit  still  and  injoy 
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[them]  selves  a  litter  h/c]  longer  under  this  honey-suckle-hedg” 
(ed.  1668,  p.  187),  and  Venator’s  exclamation  at  the  loss  of  a  fish, 
“O  las,  Master,  I  have  lost  her!”  (ed.  1668,  p.  124). 

All  of  the  additions  and  expansions  that  Walton  made  from 
1655  to  1668  did  not  together  produce  any  great  change  in  the 
structure  or  meaning  of  the  work.  They  do  indicate  a  diminished 
concern  with  practical  instruction  or  at  least  a  feeling  that  the  in¬ 
formation  on  fish  and  fishing  was  more  or  less  sufficient.  Walton 
felt  no  such  satisfaction  about  the  moral  statement  and  moral  in¬ 
struction,  however,  as  we  have  seen.  Despite  the  few  small  changes 
that  increased  narrative  interest,  the  dominant  tendency  is  again 
in  the  direction  of  explicit  statement.  As  part  of  this  tendency, 
Walton  made  a  great  many  verbal  changes  or  small  additions  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  and  emphasis.  He  seems  to  have  wanted  to 
make  his  meanings  absolutely  clear,  even  at  the  cost  of  occasional 
redundancy.  The  following  are  typical  of  such  changes  in  the 
1668  edition  (the  italics  indicate  added  words):  “The  bay-trees 
that  now  grow  out  of  the  very  tomb  of  Virgil!”  (p.  22);  “But  what 
a  pleasure  is  it  to  a  devout  Christian  .  .  .”  (p.  22);  “The  very  place 
in  which  Saint  Peter  and  he  lie  buried  together”  (p.  22);  “and 
indeed  are  (as  I  said  at  the  beginning)  fit  for  the  contemplation 
of  a  most  serious  and  a  most  pious  man”  (p.  36);  “Yet  these  men 
he  chose  to  call  from  their  irreprovable  imployment  of  Fishing, 
and  gave  them  grace  to  be  his  Disciples,  and  to  follow  him,  I  say 
four  of  twelve”  (p.  37);  “And  remember  that  his  throat  be  washed 
very  clean,  I  say  very  clean”  (p.  60);  “Maudlin,  my  honest  Maud¬ 
lin”  (p.  202).  These  additions  tend  to  heighten  the  sense,  already 
produced  by  Walton’s  prose,  of  an  oral  style,  of  a  speaking  voice, 
since  they  employ  the  kinds  of  devices  for  emphasis  that  we  are 
more  likely  to  use  in  conversation  than  in  formal  written  prose. 

The  fifth  edition,  the  last  brought  out  by  Walton,  appeared  in 
1676  bound  with  Cotton’s  sequel,  called  Part  II,  and  with  Colonel 
Robert  Venables’  The  Experienc’d  Angler,  in  a  volume  entitled 
The  Universal  Angler.  This  edition  has  provided  the  text  for 
most  later  editions  of  The  Compleat  Angler.  As  he  had  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  three  previous  editions,  Walton  revised  the  Angler 
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mostly  by  expanding  it.  While  he  retained  the  chapter  divisions 
of  the  fourth  edition,  Walton  added  twenty  pages  in  the  fifth.® 
Much  of  the  expansion  resulted  from  the  addition  of  Piscator’s 
long  sermon  on  humility  and  thankfulness  in  the  last  chapter  (ed. 
1676,  pp.  261-268). 

The  trend  that  we  have  already  observed  in  Walton’s  later  re¬ 
visions,  a  diminished  concern  with  gathering  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  angling,  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  revisions  that 
Walton  made  for  the  fifth  edition.  The  largest  item  of  new  prac¬ 
tical  advice  in  the  fifth  edition  is  a  paragraph  on  the  use  of  spawn 
and  berries  for  bait  (ed.  1676,  pp.  238-239).  There  are  three  other 
additions  to  the  sum  of  practical  advice,  two  of  them  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  bait  and  all  of  them  brief.  The  first  two  are  sugges¬ 
tions  to  put  camphor  with  one’s  bait  (ed.  1676,  pp.  98  and  145) 
and  the  third  an  observation  on  the  “strange  heat’’  that  enables 
the  pike  to  eat  the  venomous  frog  (ed.  1676,  pp.  151-152).  It  seems 
that  Walton  had  still  not  done  any  research  in  fishing  manuals 
since  1655. 

The  other  trend  that  we  have  seen  in  the  same  period,  the  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  suasion,  especially  moral  suasion,  is  also  to 
be  seen  in  the  changes  made  for  the  fifth  edition.  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  the  changes  are  directed  to  this  end.  Piscator’s  intel¬ 
lectual  authority  is  enhanced  by  additional  citations  from  learned 
works.  One  of  the  longest  additions  that  Walton  made  in  1676  is 
a  list  and  description  of  strange  marine  creatures  taken  from  Pliny 
and  Meric  Casaubon  and  added  to  Piscator’s  defense  of  angling 
as  a  source  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (p.  302).  Walton  drew  on 
his  reading  and  conversation  to  provide  Piscator  with  several 
other,  though  briefer,  illustrations  and  to  increase  his  air  of  en¬ 
cyclopedic  learning:  for  example,  the  Royal  Society’s  discovery 
of  thirty-three  species  of  spider  (p.  76),  Casaubon’s  account  of 
lycanthropy  (p.  130),  and  the  story  that  Walton  learned  from  one 
“Mr.  Fr[ancis]  Ru[fford]’’  of  pike  killed  by  tadpoles  (p.  169).  As 
he  had  in  revising  for  the  previous  editions,  Walton  made  a  host 


9.  Ed.  1668  had  255  pp.,  ed.  1676,  275  pp.,  approximately  the  same  size. 
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of  minor  verbal  changes  for  the  purpose  of  increased  emphasis. 
Finally,  Walton  expanded  Piscator’s  explicitly  religious  discourse. 
His  discussion  of  the  Apostle-Fishermen  is  again  enlarged  as  fol¬ 
lows  (the  added  words  are  in  italics). 

He  chose  four  that  were  simple  Fishermen,  whom  he  inspired  and 
sent  to  publish  his  blessed  Will  to  the  Gentiles,  and  inspir’d  them 
also  with  a  power  to  speak  all  languages,  and  by  their  powerful 
Eloquence  to  beget  faith  in  the  unbelieving  Jews:  and  themselves 
to  suffer  for  that  Saviour  whom  their  fore  fathers  and  they  had 
Crucified,  and,  in  their  sufferings,  to  preach  freedom  from  in¬ 
cumbrances  of  the  Law,  and  a  new  way  to  everlasting  life. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  39) 

Walton  expanded  Piscator’s  farewell  to  Venator  at  the  end  of  the 
book  thus: 

Pisc[ator].  And  [the  blessing  of  St.  Peter’s  Master]  upon  all 
that  are  lovers  of  Vertue;  and  dare  trust  in  his  providence,  and 
be  quiet,  and  go  a  Angling. 

(ed.  1676,  p.  275) 

All  of  these  changes  together  do  not  radically  affect  the  struc¬ 
ture  or  final  meaning  of  The  Compleat  Angler.  They  are  rather 
part  of  the  tendency  that  we  have  already  seen  in  Walton’s  re¬ 
visions,  to  enhance  the  dignity,  piety,  clarity,  and  emphasis  of 
Piscator’s  teaching  while  retaining  the  basic  plan  of  the  work 
established  with  the  first  edition.  The  principal  change  that  ^V'^al- 
ton  made  in  the  fifth  edition,  the  addition  of  the  long  sermon  on 
thankfulness  and  humility  to  Piscator’s  last  long  speech,  is  clearly 
a  more  important  innovation.  It  is  one  for  which  Walton  has 
been  criticized.  Geoffrey  Keynes,  for  example,  used  the  text  of  the 
fourth  edition  for  his  edition  of  Walton’s  works  because,  in  his 
words,  “the  text  was  not  improved  by  Walton’s  last  revision,  the 
increasing  piety  of  his  old  age  being  reflected  in  a  long  and  tedious 
discourse/’*®  Walton’s  piety  was  evident  from  the  first  edition  of 
The  Compleat  Angler,  of  course,  but  it  is  true  that  he  had  not 
previously  made  so  long  and  explicit  a  statement  of  it.  Still, 


10.  The  Compleat  Walton,  p.  621. 
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Keynes’s  objections  are  best  answered  by  seeing  the  sermon  as  part 
of  the  whole  movement  toward  more  explicit  statement  found  in 
the  last  four  editions  of  the  Angler  brought  out  in  Walton’s  life¬ 
time. 

We  can  at  the  same  time  address  ourselves  to  the  critical  prob¬ 
lem  raised  by  H.  J.  Oliver,  who  pointed  out  that  most  of  Walton’s 
additions  were  didactic,  giving  additional  or  more  precise  instruc¬ 
tion  on  fishing.  In  view  of  all  this  added  instructive  matter,  the 
addition  of  such  imaginative  passages  as  the  opening  debate  and 
a  number  of  poems  is  not  particularly  significant,  according  to 
Oliver,  and  Walton’s  intention  was  consistently  didactic.  In 
Oliver’s  words,  “A  play  that  is  expanded  from  three  acts  to  five 
will  naturally  have  more  intervals.”^^  One  more  quotation  from 
Oliver  helps  to  clarify  the  critical  issue  further:  “The  truth  is 
surely  that  Walton  was  concerned  to  give  information,  not  to 
dramatize. 

Oliver  states  the  alternatives  more  starkly  than  I  have  chosen 
to.  While  Nicolas’  characterization  of  The  Compleat  Angler  as  a 
dramatic  work  is  wrong  precisely  as  Oliver  says  it  is,  it  is  certainly 
not  an  adequate  account  of  the  book  to  say  that  it  is  designed  to 
“give  information.”  This  was  one  of  Walton’s  important  concerns, 
but  it  was  not  his  only  concern  even,  as  we  have  seen,  in  writing 
the  changes  for  the  second  edition  and  still  less  with  later  editions. 

In  dealing  with  an  author’s  intention,  we  can  say  with  confi¬ 
dence  little  more  than  that  his  concern  was  to  write  this  work  as 
we  now  have  it.  Still,  we  can  speculate  about  why  Walton  added 
so  much  information  about  fishing  in  bringing  out  the  1655  edi¬ 
tion.  In  the  third  edition,  Walton  made  slightly  more  emphatic 
his  assertion  that  his  motive  in  writing  the  Angler  was  not  to 
please  himself  but  to  please  others  (the  added  words  are  in  italics): 

I  think  fit  to  tell  every  Reader,  these  following  Truths,  that  I  did 
neither  undertake,  nor  write,  nor  publish,  and  much  less  own 
this  discourse  to  please  my  self,  and  having  been  too  easily  drawn 
to  please  others,  as  I  propos’d  not  the  gaining  of  credit  by  this 

11.  “The  Composition  and  Revisions,”  p.  303. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  300. 
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undertaking,  so  would  not  willingly  lose  any  part  of  that  to  which 
I  had  just  title  before  1  begun  it,  and  therefore  desire  and  hope, 
if  I  deserve  not  commendation,  yet  I  may  obtain  pardon. 

(ed.  1661,  sig.  A4r) 

Who  it  was  whom  Walton  was  pleasing  by  writing  the  Angler  we 
can  only  guess.  Perhaps  it  was  not  a  living  person,  but  the  memory 
of  Wotton,  who  did  not  live  to  WTite  the  fishing  book  he  planned. 
Perhaps  it  was  Marriot,  Walton’s  publisher,  and  it  may  have  been 
he  who  prevailed  on  Walton  to  add  to  the  amount  of  fishing  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  the  first  edition.^®  The  first  edition  was 
apparently  very  successful,  judging  by  the  promptness  with  which 
a  second  was  brought  out,  and  it  may  be  that  Marriot  wanted  a 
book  to  meet  the  demands  of  fishermen  who  wanted  more  com¬ 
plete  information  on  fish  and  fishing.  This  explanation  might 
also  account  for  the  slight  note  of  complaint  in  W’alton’s  statement 
that  he  was  “too  easily  drawn  to  please  others.”  In  any  case,  the 
second  edition  of  The  Compleat  Angler  is  much  more  of  a  “how- 
to-do-it”  book  than  the  first,  and  the  account  of  the  excursion 
from  London  into  the  English  countryside  is  diluted. 

While  we  may  be  tempted  to  shift  thus  the  responsibility  for 
increasing  the  relative  amount  of  information  about  fish  from 
Walton,  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  ascribe  to  anyone  but 
Walton  the  added  moralizing  and  religious  statements.  These 
reflect  too  obviously  the  convictions  seen  in  Walton’s  other  writ¬ 
ings  and  displayed  in  his  life.  The  critical  problems  raised  by 
these  two  kinds  of  change  in  \Valton’s  text  are  not  the  same;  we 
are  more  likely  to  find  works  of  morality  critically  interesting  than 
we  are  works  of  practical  instruction.  Still,  together  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  general  development  in  The  Compleat  Angler 
from  1655  1676  in  the  direction  of  the  didactic  and  discursive, 

and  away  from  the  imaginative  and  dramatic. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  was  concerned  with  ways  in  which 
instruction  and  statement  can  be  part  of  a  larger  imaginative 
form.  In  particular,  dialogue  was  considered  as  such  a  form,  and 


13.  This  suggestion  is  Professor  Novarr’s. 
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it  was  argued  that  the  fundamental  design  of  The  Compleat 
Angler  is  that  of  the  typical  dialogue.  Now  it  is  observable  that, 
apart  from  the  sheer  bulk  of  new  information,  the  two  biggest 
changes  that  Walton  made  in  the  Angler  in  revising  it  after  1653 
were  to  add  two  typical  features  of  the  literary  dialogue:  the  open¬ 
ing  debate,  in  the  debate  among  Piscator,  Venator,  and  Auceps, 
which  he  added  in  the  second  edition,  and  the  concluding  and 
resolving  statement  by  the  author’s  spokesman,  in  Piscator ’s  ser¬ 
mon  on  humility  and  thankfulness,  which  he  added  in  the  last 
edition.  These  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  length  alone,  im¬ 
portant  additions.  Moreover,  they  are  also  among  the  most  orig¬ 
inal  passages  in  the  Angler,  and  the  debate,  with  its  famous  pas¬ 
sages  in  praise  of  the  lark  and  of  the  nightingale,  contains  some 
of  Walton’s  best  writing.  We  beg  the  question  if  we  assume  that 
these  passages  were  less  important  to  Walton  than  all  the  added 
informative  passages,  which  consist  so  largely  of  matter  taken 
from  other  writers.  In  effect,  Walton  increasingly  committed  him¬ 
self  to  the  logic  of  the  dialogue  form  that  he  had  adopted  in  the 
first  edition.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Walton  was  con¬ 
sciously  modeling  his  work  on  other  dialogues.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  was  responding  to  the  rhetorical  impulse  that  from  the 
first  had  been  central  to  his  intention  in  writing  The  Compleat 
A  ngler. 

The  first  edition  is  really  the  closest  to  “the  little  country  idyll” 
that  John  Buchan  and  others  have  seen  in  The  Compleat  Angler. 
It  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  narration  of  a  fishing  trip  described  and  cele¬ 
brated  as  a  pastoral  retreat  from  the  world  of  practical  men  and 
affairs.  Significantly,  Viator’s  last  speech  in  the  first  edition,  as 
he  prepares  to  part  from  Piscator,  expresses  only  his  regret  at 
their  return  to  the  city.  The  lesson  that  Piscator  was  teaching  in 
1653  was  largely  the  absurdity  of  the  “practical”  life  and  the  value 
of  pastoral  withdrawal  by  means  of  angling.  In  subsequent  edi¬ 
tions,  the  pastoral  satire  of  urban  busyness  was  retained,  but  Wal¬ 
ton  tempered  the  strong  suggestion  of  the  first  edition  that  signifi¬ 
cant  action  is  scarcely  possible  except  by  fishermen,  milkmaids, 
and  other  rustic  figures. 
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In  the  edition  of  1655,  Walton  added  principally  first  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Auceps  and  the  debate  on  hawking,  hunting,  and  angling, 
and  secondly  a  large  quantity  of  instruction,  some  of  it  moral  in¬ 
struction  but  most  of  it  related  to  fish  and  fishing.  By  adding  a 
polite  and  learned  debate,  Walton  established  more  firmly  the 
dignity  of  his  subject  and  of  his  treatment  of  it.  More  importantly, 
he  enhanced  the  book’s  rhetorical  character,  which  was  inherent 
from  the  first  in  his  very  use  of  dialogue  form,  so  that  it  became 
even  more  clearly  a  work  in  which  the  issues  were  to  be  explored 
by  means  of  polite  discourse  rather  than  by  dramatic  action.  At 
the  same  time,  the  addition  of  so  much  instruction  made  the  An¬ 
gler  more  didactic.  While  the  first  edition  had,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  opposed  the  pastoral  ideal  to  a  morally  inferior  actuality, 
the  second  dealt  more  directly  with  practical  action.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  seen  partly  in  all  the  added  information;  the  reader  learns 
how  to  build  his  own  fishpond  and  he  is  told  the  names  and  loca¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  rivers  in  England.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  moral  advice.  And  it  is  seen  most  interestingly  in  Venator’s 
final  speech.  Instead  of  merely  wishing  to  sleep  away  the  time  in 
London  before  he  and  Piscator  meet  again,  as  Viator  had  done  in 
the  version  of  1653,  Venator  now  promises  to  honor  angling  wdth 
his  conduct,  to  remain  true,  while  involved  in  practical  affairs,  to 
the  moral  lesson  he  has  learned  in  the  country.  In  sum,  the  second 
edition  is  more  rhetorical  and  more  broadly  didactic  than  the  first, 
more  concerned  with  instruction  and  persuasion  relevant  to  the 
daily  affairs  of  men. 

While  we  could  ascribe  most  of  the  changes  that  Walton  made 
in  the  1655  edition  to  his  desire  to  write  a  fishing  book,  we  cannot 
do  so  with  those  made  in  the  last  three  editions.  Although 
"W'alton  included  some  additional  fishing  lore,  his  concern  was  in¬ 
creasingly  with  his  moral  and  religious  statement,  until  he  made 
the  longest  addition  of  all  after  1655  in  Piscator’s  sermon  at  the 
end  of  the  1676  edition.  With  this  sermon,  Walton  completed  the 
typical  form  of  the  prose  dialogue,  since  some  sort  of  resolving 
statement  by  the  author’s  spokesman  is,  as  we  have  seen,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  prose  dialogues.  But,  confining  our  attention  to  the 
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aesthetic  effect  of  the  change,  we  can  see  Piscator’s  sermon  as  part— 
perhaps  even  the  culmination— of  the  trend  in  nearly  all  the 
changes  that  Walton  made  to  the  text  of  1653.  For  the  sermon 
summarizes  and  makes  explicit  the  moral  implications  of  angling 
for  the  life  to  which  Venator  is  returning,  and  thus  for  the  reader 
as  he  turns  from  the  book  to  his  own  angling  and  his  own  daily 
life.  Almost  everything  that  Walton  added  to  the  Angler  after  1653 
reveals  this  impulse  to  teach  and  to  persuade  his  reader  clearly 
and  emphatically. 

Having  seen  this  trend,  however,  we  must  not  fall  into  the  trap 
of  regarding  the  total  design  and  meaning  of  The  Compleat 
Angler  as  identical  with  Walton’s  intentions  in  revising  it.  We 
must  remember  first  of  all  the  simple  fact  that  Walton  discarded 
very  little  of  what  was  in  the  edition  of  1653,  retaining  all  the 
narrative,  all  the  pastoral  description,  and  all  the  satire.  Above 
all,  we  must  recognize  the  danger  inherent  in  analyzing  and  dis¬ 
secting  what  is  so  intimately  united  in  Walton.  The  Compleat 
Angler  succeeds  because  Walton  did  not  distinguish  among  his 
tasks  in  the  way  that  a  critic  must.  That  is,  he  never  distinguished 
the  task  of  instruction  from  those  of  narration  and  persuasion.  In 
describing  a  pleasant  pastoral  excursion,  he  was  making  a  moral 
point;  his  very  descriptive  language  depicts  a  moral  as  much  as  a 
physical  landscape.  In  giving  information  or  moral  instruction, 
he  made  no  pretense  of  finality  or  “objectivity,”  but  spoke  always 
through  the  casual,  familiar  voices  of  Piscator  and  Venator,  so 
that  we  seldom  lose  the  sense  of  a  particular  dramatic  moment  in 
all  the  general  statement.  The  literary  resources  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  provided  Walton  with  a  prose  style  and  a  dramatic 
form  with  which  to  convey,  not  only  information,  but  also  a  whole 
personality  and  attitude.  Although  Walton  became  increasingly 
devoted  to  making  his  moral  and  religious  beliefs  plain  and  em¬ 
phatic  in  the  later  editions,  and  although  he  is  perhaps  occasion¬ 
ally  tedious  in  doing  so,  the  same  personality  and  attitude,  the 
same  characteristic  tone  and  style,  are  heard  in  all  the  expansions 
and  additions.  This  is  the  real  reason  for  the  book’s  enduring 
charm  and  the  real  justification  for  our  calling  it  “dramatic.” 
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